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•TO WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
My honoured Friend, 

The always experienced from you emboldens 

me to address you publicly by this name. For more than 
twenty years I have cherished the wish of offering some 
testimony of my gratitude to him by whom my eyes were 
ojxjned to see and enjoy the world of poetry in nature and 
in books. In this feeling he, who shared all my feelings, 
fully partook. You knew my brother; and though he was 
less fortunate than I have been, in having fewer opportunities 
of learning from your living discourse, you could not deny 
him that esteem and affection, with which all delighted to 
regard him. Your writings were among those he prized 
the most: and unless this little work had appeared anony¬ 
mously when it first came out, he would have united with 
me in dedicating it to you. 

Then too would another name have been associated with 

yours : the name of one to whom we felt an equal and like 

obligation, a name which, I trust, will ever be coupled with 

yours in the admiration and love of Englishmen, the name 
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of Coleridge. You and he came forward together in a 
shallow, hard, and worldly age, an age alien and almost 
averse from the higher and more strenuous exercises of 
imagination and thought, as the purifiers and regenerators 
of poetry and philosophy. It was a great aim ; a^nd greatly' 
have you both wrought for its accomplishment. Many, 
among those who are now England’s best hope and stay, 
will respond to my thankful acknowledgenj^rsjt benefits 
my heart and mind have received from you both. Many 
will echo my wish, for the benefit of my country, that your 
influence and his may be more and more widely diffused. 
Many will join in my prayer, that health and strength of 
■'■Kiy and mind may be granted to you, to complete the 
noble works which you have still in store, so that men may 
learn more worthily to understand and appreciate what a 
glorious gift God bestows on a nation when he gives them a 
poet. 

Had this work been dedicated to you then, it might have 
pleased you more to see your great friend’s name beside your 
own. The proof of my brother’s regard too would have 
endeared the offering. Then, if you will allow me to quote a 
poem, which, from its faithful expression of fraternal love, has 
always sounded to me like the voice of my own heart, 
* There were two springs which bubbled side by side. As 
if they had been made that they might be Companions for 
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each other’. But now for a while that blessed companionship 
has been interrupted : * One has disappeared : The other, 
left behind, is flowing still Yet, small as the tribute is, 
and althought it must come before you without these recom- 
mendatiqps, may you still accept it in consideration of the 
reverence which brings it; and may you continue to think 
with your wonted kindness of your affectionate Servant, 

Julius Charles Hare. 



TO THE READER 

I HERE present you with a few suggestions, the fruits, alas ! 
of much idleness. Such of them as are distinguished by some 
capital letter, I have borrowed from my acuter friends. My, 
own are little more than glimmerings, I had afraost said 
dreams, of thought: not a word in them is to be taken on 
trust. 

If then I am addressing one of that numerous class, who 
read to be told what to think, let me advise you to meddle 
with the book no further. You wish to buy a house ready 
furnished ; do not come to look for it in a stone quarry. But 
if you are building up your opinions for yourself, and only 
want to be provided with materials, you may meet with 
many things in these pages to suit you. Do not despise 
them for their want of name and show. Remember what 

f 

the old author says, that * even to such a one as 1 am, an 
idiota or common person, no great things, melancholizing in 
woods and quiet places by rivers, the Godesse herself Truth 
las r^tentimes appeared.’ 

Reader, if you weigh me at all, weigh me patiently; judge 
me candidly; and may you hnd half the satisfaction in 
examining my Guesses, that I have myself had in making 
them. 

Authors usually do not think about writing a prefece, until 

viii 
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they have reached the conclusion j and with reason. For 
few have such stedfastness of purpose, and such definiteness 
and clear foresight of understanding, as to know, when they 
take up their pen, how soon they shall lay it down again. 
The forefoing paragraphs were written some months ago; 
since that time this little book has increased to more than 
four times the bulk then contemplated; and withal has 
acquired '^Ao^lhers instead of one. The temptations held 
out by the freedom and pliant aptness of the plan, the 
thoughtful excitement of lonely rambles, of gardening, arid 
of other like occupations, in which the mind has leisure to 
muse during the healthful activity of the body, with the fresh 
wakeful breezes blowing round it: above all, intercourse and 
converse with those, every hour in whose society is rich in 
the blossoms of present enjoyment, and in the seeds of future 
meditation, in whom too the Imagiiiation delightedly recog¬ 
nizes living realities goodlier and fairer than her fairest and 
goodliest visions, so that pleasure kindles a desire in her of 
portraying what she cannot hope to surpass: these causes, 
happening to meet together, have occasioned my becomii^ 
a principal in a work, wherein I had only looked forward to 
being a subordinate auxiliary. The letter u, with which my 
earlier contributions were marked, has for distinction’s sake 
continued to be affixed to them. As our minds have grown 
up together, have been nourished in great measure by the 
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same food, have sympathized in their affections and their 
aversions, and been shaped reciprocally by the assimilating 
infiaences of brotherly communion, a family likeness will, 
I trust, be perceivable throughout these volumes, although 
perhaps with such differences as it is not displeasing to 
behold in the children of the same parents. And thus I 
commit this book to the world, with a prayer that He to 
whom so much of it, if I may not say the devoted, 

will, if He think it worthy to l>e employed in His service, 
render it an instrument of good to some of his children. 
May it awaken some one to the knowledge of himself! May 
it induce some one to think more kindly of his neighbour ! 
May it enlighten some one to Ixihold the footsteps of God in 
the Creation ! u. 

In this new edition the few remarks found among my 
brother’s papers, suitable to the work, have been or will be 
incorporated. Unfortunately for the work they are but few. 
Soon after the publication of the first edition, he gave up 
guessing at Truth, for the higher office of preaching Truth. 
How faithfully he discharged that office, may be seen in the 
two volumes of his Sermons. And now he has been raised 
from the earth to the full fruition of that Truth, of which he 
had first been the earnest seeker, and then the dutiful servant 
and herald. 

My own portion of the work has been a good deal enlarged. 
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On looking it over for the press, I found much that was 
inaccurate, more that was unsatisfactory. Many thoughts 
seemed to need l>eing more fully developed. Ten years 
cannot pass over one’s head, least of all in these eventful 
•times, without modifying sundry opinions. A change of 
position too brings a new horizon, and new points of view. 
And when old thoughts are awakened, it is as with old recol¬ 
lections : a*J',"Strain of associations start up; nor is it easy 
to withstand the pleasure of following them out. Various 
however as are the matters discussed or touched on in the 
following pages, I would fain hope that one spirit will be 
felt to breathe through them. It would be a delightful 
reward, if they may help the young, in this age of the Con¬ 
fusion of Thoughts, to discern some of those principles which 
infuse strength and order into men’s hearts and minds. 
Above all would I desire to suggest to my readers, how in 
all things, small as well as great, profane as well as sacred, 
it behoves us to keep our eyes fixed on the Star which led 
the Wise Men of old, and by which alone can any wisdom 
be guided, from whatsoever part of the intellectual globe, to 
a place where it will rejoice with exceeding great joy, 

J. C. H. 
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The conti-actions used in this index are as follows 

c. - compared with 

d. -- defined 
n. note 

Kj'ii). - r.ymbolical 
f.t icij. - and the following (pages) 


Ibnence and Love, 4C0 
A buse, lines on, 79 
Action (disinterested) impossible, 
14f. 

Actions, motives of, 79, 117; our 
own, and another's, 4f2; of 
great men, ; sources of, 10 
Jetiv Ithr word), 323 
Adminidration and (Hoveriimerit, 
188 

Advance of science, 2r>!) ft >•"/. 
Affection, Bliamefastness of, 154, 
155 

Affliction, effect of, on ( hristians 
and non-Christians, 402, 403 
Age, eacli has its advantages. 270; 
none can comi)rehend itself. 
346 ; defccLs of our own, 27o, 
277 

Age (old), and second childhood, 
4.5.5 

Ages (former), just estimate «>f, 
277 

Ages of Faith, 137 
Ajax, 216 

Alteration of writings, 305 cl seq. 
ylwmfthe word], 448 
Analysis, poetical c. psychological, 
811, 312 

Anarchy, 443, 444 
Ancients [the title), 67; under¬ 
stood better by us than by 
themselves, 386 

Anguish alien to man’s spirit, 11 
Animals and man, distinction 
between, 269 
Annoyances, 431 

Aphorisms, nature and use of, 
237 

Apostles, cliaracter of, 8; 


Jtoinan Emperor, 73 ; self • 
consciousness in, 344, 345 
Appetites (animal), 118; purpose 
of, 363 

-Apprentices, interchange of, 3 
Approbation and praise, 4.50 
.1 priori reasoning, 444 
Archery [syni.], 242 
Architecture, two ideas in, 244 
.Argument, usual course of, 2.31; 

and exaini>le, 431 
A.rguincnts, good and i>ad, 134 
.Argus Isym.1, 216 ; Ithe dog], 356 
Aristocracy, sjdrit of, 116 ; people 
under, 149 

dpicrrou fxfp i'dwp, 47, 60 
Aristotle, Rhetoric a commentary 
on Sliak8i>eare, 156 
.Arndt, style of, 174 
Art, a commentary on nature, 2S; 
and comforts, 400 ; and taste, 
266 

Artifice d., 165 ; and art, 347 
Beetles and antiascetics, 212 
daTTfros alOijp of Greek liteta* 
ture, 33, 64, 59 
As.sociiition (mental), 148 
Atticism, 23 ; and eloquence, 4i03 
Atoning, 411 

Attention and interest, 405 
Australian Colonies, 71 
Anthor (the word], 85 
Author, revision of his works liy, 
305 ; taken possession of D*r 
words, 40.5 

Autoa-da-/(' (spiritual), 400,401 


Backs, turning, 120 

Bacon, remark on, 124; hie 
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prophecy of increase of know¬ 
ledge, 259 

Baths at Avignon, 896 
Battle, encounters before, 237 
Beauty, remarks on, 66, 299. 36.5, 
400 ; and congruity, 239 ; female 
and masculine, 298; French, 
364 ; power of, 2S6 ; subjoctive 
and objective, 312, 313 
Be V'hnt yon are, 411 
Bee, lines on, 156 
Begging pardon, 131 
Begging the question, 131 
Beuthani, language of, 121. 122 
Bible, 2S6 ; study of, 167 et se.q, ; 
translation of. 428, 429; in 
controversie.s, 443 
Bigots and srtqdios, 395 
Biographies, remarks on, 216, 217 
Bird and shadow, 129 
Blanie, public men should disre¬ 
gard, 166: never courUd by 
men, 213, 214 

Blemishes hidden by gold, 419 
Blind man fsym.]. 360 
Blindness [sym.], 195 
Blossom anti fruit, 280 
Blue stockings, 438 
Body and raiment, 2M ; riglits of, 
4tt6; and mind,divorce Ijctween, 
406 

Body (a) [the words], 90 
Books (unpopular), 118; judging, 
by samples, 240; nothing in, 
349; ‘ nninlelligible,’ 371; the 
mo.st prufitable, 372 et /eq. ; 
fine passages in, 375; liave one 
thought, 896; for boys, 420 
Boroughs (close), 67 
Brief (lawyer's), 39,') 

Broad Stone of Honour, 1.15 ft sri. 
Brotherhood, acknowledgment of, 
431 

Burglary, 418, 421 

Burke c. Slteridan, 14 

Byron, reflective spirit in, 338,3.39 

Ctesar, rule of, for style, 175, 176 
Calvinism, character of, 130 
Castles in imagination, 46 
Catholic religion, 286 
Cause and effect, 234, 235 
Centaurs, 310 

Chalmers (Hr.), his style, 81 ; his 
argument on want and supply, 
447, 448 


Changes of twenty years, 76; 

political, 149 
Chaos, 430 

t.'haracter, 286; (national), in litera¬ 
ture, 335 ; standard of, 349, 350; 
individuality of, 3.50 el »eq. 
Characters, 3.50; (in literature], 
229 

Cliarifij begins at home, 1.50 
Cheerfulness. 4.‘;l 
Cliild (new-boni), 214 little, 
360 

(^hildhond (second). 4.55 
Children, 132 ; education of (tasks 
for, directing pttentiou to faults 
in). 426. 427; development of, 
427 ; prai.>^e of, 451 ; germs of 
evil in, 4 57 

Chri'itian comace and prudence, 
21 ; mind, character of, 54 ; 
philosoiihy, 3.S7 ; virtue, 449 
Cliristiaus, gentlemen, 130; in 
afliiction, 402 

Christianity c. I’agauism, 1 ; 
threatenings and promises of, 
2, 3 : in modern literature. 59; 
character of, 125; and philo- 
sopliy, 126; the only princijile 
of perfectibility, 248; improve¬ 
ment of, impossible, 249, 260; 
i hange in, 250 et seq. ; and civil¬ 
isation, 285 ; preceded by duda- 
ism, 286; and self-consdousness, 
;541, .345 ; similarities to other 
religions of, 356; not to be 
jmlged by ( hristians, 423 
(3)ristinas festivities, 8 
Chnrch and «t 1 aislr//(the words], 
189 

t.liurch in the colonies, 78 ; trium- 
))hant c: militant, 258; (national) 
defended, 446 

Churches (open), 417, 418 • 

Cicero on J>emosUienes, 323 ; on 
J’lato, 376; pliilosophy of, 377, 
378 ; use of dialogue by, 378 
Circumstances to be made the best 
of, 365 

Civilisation, 132; debasing, 264; 

and Christianity, 285 
Classical and northern spirit, 328, 

329 

Cloud (sym.l, 149, 461 
Coast-line, influence of, 59 
Cobbett, rule for style by, 173; 
remarks on style of, 86, 173, 319 
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Cobweb, 397 

Cock-crow tlift lime of death, 3r.7 
Coleri<}f;t!, lectures on Shak- 
8i>enre by, li>7, lliS; new words 
of, 179; notes on morality, etc., 
2:'.4 ; on Shakspeare’s Troilm, 
288; on Wordsworth’s 71 ad 
hoy, ,3o;{ 

Colonisation (transportation, etc.), 
70 et srtu 

CoinforlHiaud art, -KW 
(.^ommandiueut (tliirdl, 4 )3 
Commandments (tlie two). 213 
Commerce, 11 ; want and suiiply 
in, 44.'* • 

Comparative answer, l;:9 
Compliment and bow, 131 
Compulsion and conviction. 3.^4 
Conciliation, remark.s on, 211, 212 
Condorcet, 200 

Confidence in men, 12(1; not to be 
jmt in the suspicious, 12(1, 1(>7 
Congruity and beauty, 239 
Consistency, 127 

Constitutions (new), character of, 
(i.‘{ H sfq.; demncratical elements 
in, 14.5; English. 149, in France. 
193 

Contempt for former time.s, 274 
Contrast, 129 

Contrition, diUiculty of, 11 
Controversy, 431 
Conquest by kindness, 431 
Convmils, position of, 31 ; alnisc 
of, 422 

Conversation, remarks on, 432 ct 
seq. 

Convincing others, l.> 

Corrections in writing. 173 H 
Corruptibility of liuman nature, 
24(1 (I grrj. 

Couplet (iieroic), collects idle 
wows, 295 

(-ourage, nature of, 22; (< 'iiristian), 
24; ami iturity, 14(1 g>']. ; in 

women, 43(1, 4;)7 
f'owper, new words in, 177, 178 
Crimes ami vices, 400 
Cirirninals, two claa.se8 of, (19 
Criticism, (lerman and English, 
161; discussion of details in, 
301 

Critics, 9; functions of, 48; 

remarks on, 7S, 79 
Crutches and stiits [syin.], 240 
Cup and ball Isyi.i. |, 117 


Cup (full), 19fi 
Curiosity and hope, 27 

Dante s poetry, 36 
Darkness and light, 360, 410 
1 (catli, 3; lines on, 145; the 
result of sin, 248; aud Life, 
401, 449 

Ihiftviixmfos, 444 
Dedications, 8.5 

Deeds (good), 235 ; trust in, 141 
iiegeneration of mankind, belief 
in, 2.57 

Di livery in oratory, 322 
Demand and supply, 444 
Democracy, f>8 

Dcmo.stl)eiie.s on delivery, 322 ct 

SCif. 

De.«ei t [synn], 443 
Detraction aud flattery. 432 
liirtionuni of French Academy, 
l^l 

J>o u, h hoii, 401. 402 
J (inner of fraumenls [sym.], 238 
Discipline. 404 

Disgrac's <>: inflicted by ourselves 
and otliers. 1,5.5 
Dissijialion (literary), 405, 406 
Divine.s and philosophers, 410 
Division of labour, 247 
l>o, anil haw: ihmc, 299 
Doctrine, fruit of, 126; beautiful 
or true. 375 

Drama, the manhood of poetry, 
.332; reflective spirit and, 333, 
334 

Dramatic MTiters, accounts of 
ch.aracters by, 31.5 
Itryden, description of night by, 

: fi'jgram on Milton by, 281, 
282 

Duels, 417 
Du.st Isym.l, 123 

Duty, 120; and consequences, 416 
Jhizcn, 1(.>0 

Eartli, man and the, 44S, 449; 
and Heaven, 4()1 

Eclectic [the term], misuse of, 
379 

Eclecticism, remarks on, 379 et 
seq .; 385 

Economists, wastefulness of, 358 
Education in liberty, 2; of 
children, t(, 426 ft swj .; and 
instruction, 188, 321, 322; of 
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woweu, 442: difficulties of, 
446; emulation in, 4r>l 
Effeminacy, 436 
Ego f t Rex meux, 94 e# seq. 
Eighteenth Century, society in, 
226, 227 ; its intellectual 

achievements. 264 
Ejaculations, 456 
Election, poi)ular, 1C3 
Eloquence and gmndiloquence, 
292; in oratory. 322; and 
Atheism, 402; defined, 442 
Emulation in education, 4.')1 
E-ncoring music, 3f>4 
I'lncyclopedia, 866, :>67 
Energy of a nation, decline of. 245 
England, po.sition of, 62 ; duty of 
colonization, 72, 73 
English, ‘ Irish ’ and ‘ Scotch' 
styles in, 185, ISO 
Englishmen, individuality of, 350 
ft $e.q. ; when travelling, 430 
Enlightenment, ours and our 
ancestors’, 154 
Enthusiasm, 1 
Envy of the gods. 247 
Epigrams ou great men, 2Sl ft 
Epic poetry unsuitable to women, 
439 

Epistles (Apostolical), nature of, 
167 ft sfq. 

Epithets, use of, 293, 204 
Er ftlie word) use of, 104 
Errors of the good, 402 
Esprit Ithe word], 240 
Essay and speech, 3C;i 
Essence and cxtr.'ict, 2i0 
Establishment (National) de¬ 
fended, 446 

Euripides, why popular. 349 
Events, learning from, 67 
Evil, bias to, 12; c. good, 14S; 
(open), 149; propagation of, 194; 
which to fix our eyes on, 213 ; 
as a defect, 268; good out of, 
277 ; doing, that good may 
come, 864 

Evil, he thou my good, 840, 341 
Evil-speaking, 432 ; and evil¬ 
hearing, 150 

Examples, 195 ; the power of, 360 
Exception proves the rule, 435, 436, 
Expression, 866 

Faces, 409 ; of joy, 11 
Facts not truths, 219 et scg. 


Failures in life, 129 
Faith, results of want of, 23 ; and 
Love, intellectual, 15s, 159 ; 
must be unbounded, 167; in a 
weak character, ."59; and Love, 
401, 412 ; remarks on, 424 
Fall, man before the, (I 
Falsehood, 420; less common than 
we think, 219 
Family (happy), 4.54 
Fate in <Jreek and (leKnan tra¬ 
gedy, 310, 317 

Feeling perceived by contrast, 30; 
c, opinion, 151 ; and under* 
standing. 230 ^overleaping itself. 
274 ; expression of, by signs of 
its opposiU;, 325 
Female |tlie word], 91 
Ferruinination (poetical), 297 
Eiatjustkia, 379 
Fickleness in women, 7 
Fichte, Lectures on .. . the Age, 
275 

Fitness and pleasure, 437 
Flattery and detraction, 432 
Flowers (poisonous), 11 
Fo(k (the word], 89 
Folly and wisdom, 410 
Fondness and love, 4.52 
Fool and folly, 156; always right, 
363 

Forms, use of, 145; and justice, 
149 

Fox (( Jeorge), use of thou by, 105 

H SCI/. 

Fr.igments a rcprc3ent.‘ition of the 
inf ellectnal world. 238 
Frankenstein’s monster [syro.], 64, 
65 

Freedom and independence, 391 

ft sri/. 

Freethinker, 395 
Free-will offerings, 443 • 

French character, 62. 63, 411 ; 
constitutions, 65; rivers [sym.], 
.‘562 ; beauty, 3G4, 365 
Frenchman, Turner’s anecdote of 
a, 134, 135 

Frenchmen c. Englishmen, 81, 
82; lack of individuality in, 851 
Friend, laughter at, 209 ; value of, 
40.'i; loss of, 461 

Friendship c. love, 23 ; c, malice, 
140 

Frowns, remarks on, 199 ei seqr 
Fruit aud blossom, 286 
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Gamboling and gambling, 454, 

455 

GatneH, Olympic c. Roman. 352 
Gardena in squares, 40S 
Genius, works of, like Nature's, 
1C3; c. goodness, ; is iiero- 
istn, 242; clianicteri8tic.s of, 282 ; 
its kingdom not of this world, 
28*5; works i>f, iiko a ‘ pie,’ 28t5, 
!!o7; talents, uncon- 

seiou8nes.s of, 324 ft xeij. ; educa¬ 
tion of, 42t! 

Genius(spiritual)uf modern times, 
146 

Gentleman, meanJng of, i;!o 
<iet on! 129 

Germany, influence of tlie Ilhine 
on, 61 

Ghosts and miracles, 152 ; in 
Shakspeare, 3L7 
Giaour, Thi\ arch in, tJ'i'!, 354 
Gifts (intellectual and moral) 
s<iuandered, 3.58, .3.59 
Girls (education of), (!S 
Glass, beautifying, 350 ; house of. 
449 

Go(f, idea of, 119; love to, l!)9; 
laugliter of, 2(IS, 209 ; }>(;rfi.ction 
coinmatided by, 260, 281 ; works 
never unttni.shcd, 359; Ijand 
of, 3.59 ; works of, 4(Ki; and 
Mammon, 401 ; made by our¬ 
selves, 401, 402; muiio of, taken 
in vain. 443 

Goethe, memoirs of, 48 ; criticisms 
on. 320; conqucKt of self-i;un- 
sciousness by, 327 rt «<</. ; and 
.Shakspeare, 334; dilliculty of 
translating, 428 

Gold, blemishes hidden by, 409 
Good c. evil, 12 ; mind's preference 
fo|| 119, 120; out of evil, 27V ; 
and use of tilings, 415, 416 
Good, apiiearing, 401 ; sayings, 
318; and bad stories about 
people, 434 

Good men and bad, difference 
between, 1.52 ; and bail, virtues 
in, 103,164 ; differences of, 242 ; 
errors of, 402 

Goodness c. genius, 163 ; (Chris¬ 
tian) c. heathen virtue, 359;» 
(true), 363 

Gospel, illustrations of, from the 
classics, 3.56 

Government, cnange of, 4; and 


administration, 188; renrarks 
on (maxims and principles in, 
lo.st art of, strengtli of in the 
past), 192 ; cycle in, 2.54 
Grains, twelve, etc., 139 
Grandiloqaeucc, 292 
Gratiheation and happiness. 166 
Great men, in clustens, 1.52.; ac¬ 
tions of, 156 ; playfulne.ss of, 
203 ; fewness of, 243; remark on, 
400 

Cireece, position c. Kiigland, 62 
Greek, ‘hungry’, 149 
Greek genius, character of, 64 et 
seq. ; writers were soldiers and 
statesmen, 55 ; religion, in¬ 
fluence of, 56 ; statues, .56, 67 
Greeks, clearness of vision of, 56 
et seq. ; appreciation of grace 
among, .58; want of self- 
consciou-sness, 96 ; individual 
among, 115 ; c. Romans, 352 
Green (village). 406, 407 
Guns [sym,], 80 

Hakcwill, Apolo‘jy. 257 
ll.-iinlet, ‘ modern ’ soliloquy by, 
338 

Handsomeness c. beauty, 27 
Haunch of venison (sym.], 364 
Ha].<piness and gratifleation, 166; 

domestic, political, etc,, 425 
Hatred of the injured person, 161, 
Ilazlitt, commentary on Shak¬ 
speare by, 162 

Heart c. compass, 1; and head, 6; 
c. peacli, 163 

Heaven, notion of, 1.5.5; gate of, 
195; joys of, how we are to be 
fitted for, 404, 405; and earth, 
461 

Heber, death of, 133 n. 

Hedge, light in, 141,142 
Ueli, foretaste of, 199 
Hermajihrodites, moral, 9 
Heroism d., 242; in poetry, 292 
Hie Ithodus, 366 

Historian, remarks on, 220, et seq. ; 

need of discernment in, 364 
Histories, different kinds of, 216; 
and stories, 363 

History and poetry, troth of, 
220 et seq .; of the world, true 
idea of, 269; German notion of, 
272; two methods of treating, 
277 
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Hobbes, language of, 121 
Holy Spirit, effects of. 14; work 
of, 23 

Home and Paradise, 197; re¬ 
visiting, IfiS, 4.'»0 
Homesickness, 434 
Homer, poetry of, 33; works of e. 
Divina Comedia, oS; Shaks- 
peare’e knowledge of, 288; why 
popular, 349; translations of, 
429 

Honeymoon, 3C3 
Honour, 6, 149 ; and love, 10 
Hope, sunshine of, 431 
Horn, commentary on Shak- 
speare by, 102 
Humanity, idea of, 270 
Humility the avenue to glory, 
142; and self-depreciation, 411 
Humour, 287; d., 431; in con¬ 
versation, 433 

I [the word], use of, etc., SJ e; i:, -,.-, 
compounds of, 112 
J will [the words], 98, 99 
Ideals, need of high, 19r>; and 
realities in cliaractcr, 28'.'.; a 
common notion on, :;(;0 
Ideas and notions, 238 ; adding 
to, 23!>; are unions of oi>i)osites, 
250; theory of, 36<i 
Idolatry, germ of, 19; phases of, 
291; and imagination, 423 
If roses kiirc vnihtred, 449 
Ignorant (the), 211, 212 
Illustrations, 390 
Imagination in a historian, 233, 
234; in Arinida, 238; exaggera¬ 
tions of, 281; and poetry, 314 ; 
secret laws of, 33.’); in philo- 
soplier and poet, 370, 371 ; in 
conversation, 433 
Impressions (black), 303 
Impromptus, 150 
Impulse and principle, 27 
Incarnation, 19 
Incentives to energy, 9 
Incidents (in literature), 290, 291 
Incongruities in poetry, 300 
Independence and freedom, 391 
et svq. 

hidivulun I [the word], 89 
Ir»divlduality (English), decay of, 
88 ; idea of, 335 
Indulgence to children, 129 
Infallibility, one's own 4:',4 


Infancy of man, 410, 411; 

(spiritual), 457 

Infants (still-born), 9; in intellect, 
IS 

Ingratitude, 442 
Inquisition [sym.], 400, 101 
Institutions (good), abandonment 
of, 20 

Instruction and education, 188, 
321, 322 V 

Intellect, 9; all its member:i to 
be usetl, 211 ; as liard-hcarted 
as sense, 40.5, 409 , 

Intentions, good, 148 
inventions (mtchanical), cause 
and elft'ct of, 50 et seq. 

Irony (in religions matters), 207 
Italics, IC'C- of, :!18 H seq. 

Italy, Odt! to, 401 et seq. 

.laeohins, 27 ; e. (Juaker.s. 109 
•lauus [syui.]. i:;! 

./(• |the wordl, 83 et seq. 

Jealousy iiml love, 1 l.s 
•lests, lauehing at ()ni0.s own, 318 
Johnson, couplet on Sliak.q>eare 
by, 2 1; his ‘ master,’ 3S9; style 
of, criticized, ::‘9;) 

.lokes, aecidenlal, 14; good and 
bad. i:’>} 

Joseph, bones of, 3.57 
Judaism, 28G 

Judgment, of actions, 79; un¬ 
charitable, 215 
.Juliet, 23 

.lupiter Sca})in INai)oh.'on], 10 
Ju-itice and forms, 149 

Kindness, little acts of, 191 ; 
power of, 431 ; rei)aymen of, 
412 

King c. beggar, 403 < 

Kiuq and J [phrase], 87, 94 et seq. 
Kite, 292 

Knowledge, and revelation, 13 ; 
connection of, willi Providence, 
52; c. Wi.sdom, SO; unfolding 
of, 211 ; p.avtial nature of, 285; 
I)rogreH.s of, 397 ; grounded on 
faith, 124 

fM France, e’est moi, 304 
hake, dulnessof, fsym.), .320 
Landor, new word in, 178; Con- 
versatioHs, 290 ; tn style of 
Thucididea, 294 
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uani^uage different in each age, 
1-J7 ; a barometer, 1‘27 ; history 
and growth of, 180 et scq .; 
wiser than its users, 190, i91 ; 
characteristics of, 239 
Latin, new words in, 184, 185 
Latin verses, and poetic dicliijn, 
295 et 

Laughter, remarks on, 109 et .^mj .; 
at a friewl, 209 

Law, huimn and divine, 120, 213; 

in Nature, 413, l.'i;* 
i,awp, n’lnark t)U, l.)2 
leaves IsyiM.l, 17 
l.egends (uatiuxral» natuie fuelinp: 
in, ;!1, :>2 

l,eibnitz on tlie unilication i t 
l>)iih»so]tl)y, :Wi 

I.etters of men ami women emn- 
pared,440 

Let other Juinls vf au'y’h riiojy :J12 
Idars. 129 

Life d., (); given forotiiers sakc'i. 
9; modern o. ancient, 110 A Kni. ; 
and death, 401 ; and clnuice, 
‘tKJ, 414 ; symbolized by Janus. 
4:!4; this and the next, li:: ; 
elevation in, 44:5; and deaili. 
streams of, 449 ; ecstatic 
moments of, 4<i0 
Light ami darkness, 24, 300, 410 ; 
turning toward.^, 1:,2 ; in hedge, 
141 

Lightning conductors, 109 
Liking and doing, 420 
Jdteraturc, la>v of alternation in, 
201; reflective si)irit in, 299 
et seq. 

Little cues, offending, 211. 212 
Livesido we live many V l.iO 
Livy %i)oct. 1‘.'8 

Logie (female), line-, on. 111, 
412« 

London c. I’aris, fi 
Looking-glass, 127 
Lot's wife l.■■ym.], 4:54 
Lots and lotlerie.s, 417 
Love, 150 ; liampered by the body. 
154,155 ; and faith (intellectuaj), 
168,159 ; in wealth and poverty, 
104 ; a gift of Cod, 1!K8 ; to Coil, 
e. other love, 3.59; descent ami 
ascent of, .'MK); and faitli, 4(M ; 
power of, 412; trntli to he pre¬ 
ferred to, 425; to be in, 448 ; 
and fondness, 452 ; (sensual), 
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4.58; must have a real object, 
4.59 40.0 
Trover, 120 

I.,ust the ground of cruelty, 459 
Luther, style of. 174 

.Madne.ss, temporary, 131 
jMalcolm (.Sir John), 143, 144 
Mo,to cum 1‘hitone errare, 375 et 
mi. 

Mammon, service of, 401 
Man, in Creek and English poets, 
35. 37 ; cannot work slowly, (54 ; 
ai>}>ctit«!S iind cnivings of, US et 
xfq .; and animals, distinction 
betwcim, 299; as end and 
nieaus. 27fe; must have a 
.shadow [syiu.], 292; works of, 
400; relation to earth of, 418, 

.’•lan.'igemeiit, 17 
.Manner, importance of, 403 
.Marriage, 118 ; duties and sins of, 
I'.ts 

Masiiuerade {s.vni.], 127 
■'laster, one's own, 115, 149 
.M nterittlism lin regard to mechani¬ 
cal inventions!, .'.0 ; founded on 
<( iiriori. reasoning, 414 
Mathematical science, opioalion 
of, 414 

’Ia.\ims, government of, 192; 

nature and use of, 237 
.Means, worship of, 140 tf seq. ; 

and end, 15.5 
MciL-ii yiifferi st, 112 
Me.itln tiitissitiiHS, 134 
Meek, blessednes.s of the, 19(5 
-Meinnon, statue of, 42.'5 
Memoirs, remarks on, 217 
Memorials, !1 
.Memorie.s (old), 113,144 
.Memory, :t04 

Aleu content to be little, 10; c. 
w<unen, 1.50 ; god-like the god- 
liesi, 215; to en«ploy, 243; of 
genius c. those of t.aleuts, 313, 
and women, remarks on, 430 et 
.tr q. ; w hy admired by w'omen, 
•137 

Men (groat) c. mountains, 16; 

simplicity of, 417 
Mermaids, 310 

Metaphysics, English prejudice 
against, ;507 

Metre, 79 ; (octosyllabic), 295 
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Mercy and justice, 808 
Afeuni and iuvm, 3, 107 
Middle ages, mental outlook of, 
256 

Midwives (intellectual), 426 
Milton, criticisms on the writings 
of, dealt witii, 48 et $eq. ; allu¬ 
sions and quotations of, 44,45 ; 
Bryden's epigram on, 281, 282 ; 
epitaph on Shaks{)eare by, 285; 
c. Michael Angelo, 358; Johnson 
on, 208 

Mind, character of (modern), 113 ; 
ditticuity of mastering itself, 
196 ; c. wliite paper, 363; c. 
trunk, 404; and body, divorce 
between, 406 ; suniike, 410 ; 
distinction between man's and 
woman's, 488 

Ministry and The Church, ISO 
Mirrors [syra07 
Misers and spendthrifts, ICG 
Mist [sym.], 153 
Modesty (true), 5 
Moi (the word), 83, 88 
Monarch, duty of, 98 
Money and truth, 4(X) 

Monks, abuse of, 422 
Monotheism and monarchy. 1 i t 
Moon, 6 ; [sym.], 9, 10 
Morality (conventional), 213 ; 
summed up in two command¬ 
ments, 21.3 

Morning, poetical descriptions of, 

Hi 

Motives to energy, 9; of actions, 
79; suspiciou of, 117 ; and 
principle, 166 

Mountains, unreality in scenery 
of, 15; delight in, 21; influ¬ 
ence of, on the Creeks, 54 
Mountaineers,homesickness of, 30 
Muellner criticized, 336 
Multajiunt eadem, etc., 403 
Music (fine), 14; a succession of 
parts, 364 

3fp8ef/[the word], 87 
Mysteries (ancient), 126 
Mystic, 142 

Mythology, ancient, 355 

KamesamongOreeksand Romans, 
etc., 113 et seq. 

Napoleon, will of, 10; life of, 
improvisoed, 156; paleness of, 
868 


Nationality, idea of, 335, 336 
Naturalness, rareness of, 321, 322 
Nature, relation of, to art and 
literature, 28 et aeq. ; in ancient 
and muderu poetry, 3 > tt seq.; 
process of growth in, 64 ; c. art 
and artifice, 105; wastefulness 
of, 35vS; laws of, 413; siiuiilicity 
of, 43.5; the same in childhood 
and age, 455, 456 J 
Necromancy [sym.], 14 vf 
N egroes, emancipation of, 20 
»'e/4e<rts, 2i7 

Nicolai, epigram on Meudelsolh* 
l>y, 283 « 

Niebuhr referred to, 62 ; death of, 
144; rule for style by, 175 
Night, lines on, 27 
Nineteenth century, 216 
No, man’s second word, 215; 
saying, 404 

Nonsense and sense, 434 
Northern and classical spirit, 328, 
329 

Notions and ideas. 238 
Sot-1 [the word], 111 
Novalis, writing.') of, 237 
Novel.«, poiiuiarity of, 291 ; 
written by women, 441 ; 

sentimental, 4.58 
NnUiuit (iddictus jurare, etc., 387 

Oaks (synu of development in 
children) 427 
object and subject, 111 
ohscurantism. 410 
< iclilcMTacy, 68 

Offenders, punishment of, 69 
offerings (free-will), 443 
One [the word], 89 / 

Opinion, c. feeling, 151; (g neral), 
value in criticism of, 345 seq.; 
(public), course of, 348 
Opinions (incontestlble) of recent 
origin, 258 

Oracles, ceasing of, 238 
Oratory, 14; symbol of, 81; 

delivery in, 322 
Orders (lower), use of, 215 
0.stnicism of tlje good, 22 
Outside and inside of things, 238 
Oversight, 411 

Paganism c. Christianity, I 
Pain, bearing, 213, 214 
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Painter*, function of, 224 ; paint¬ 
ing themselves, 350 
Painting, function of, 40; c. 

poetry, 40; a sister Anne, 286 
i*audenionium, Milton's descrip¬ 
tion of, 42 ct sfq. 

Pantheism and ochlocracy. 444 
Paradise, our preparation for, 404, 

Pardon, b |;ging, 131 
Paris c. <il^ndun, 5, 0 
Passions, 110 
Peace, dulnesa of. 422 
4#cdantry (apparent), 28 
Pentagon (legend af), 70 
J'fnple [the word], 1*6 
Prreiint (pd ante ntix, etc., 28 
Perfectibility of man, iloctrine of, 
246 H seq., 2.'.6, 258, 2(!1, 264, 
266, 2«U 

Perfection, God's command of, 
280, 281 

Period, rinnark on, iri4 
Periods in life of iiuman race, 275 
J'erton [the word], use of, 90 
Personality, 21 

Personalities in conversation, 432 
Philanthropy (universal), 4.59 
Philology and I’hilosophy, 430 
Philosophers c. poets, 152. 1.53; 
should be poets, 205; and 
jiriests, 210; character of, 261, 
262; need of imagination in, 
370, 371 ; assumptions of, 376 ; 
adoption of former truths by, 
381, 382 

Philosopliy should be Christian, 
6; christianizing of, 251, 252 ; 
growth of, 261; history of, liow 
treapd, 27S, 279 : modern treat¬ 
ises vn, 363, 364 ; busine.s8 of, 
36.5 ;*remark8 on tcacliing, 369 ; 
of Wcero, 377, 378; c. eclec¬ 
ticism. 377, 378; unity of, 3S1, 
382; (German), 384; (divine), 410; 
injured by popularity, 413 
Pictures (historical), 222, 223 
Picturesque, taste for, 29 et scq. ; 

growth of taste for, 32 
Picturesquencss d., 11 
Pilgrim's Progress, style of, 298, 
299 

Piahashee, 5 

Pit (of theatre) [syin.]. 67 
Plainness of speech in poetry, 298, 


Plato, style of, 173; Cicero’s 
respect for, 376 et seq. 

Pleasure and fitness, 437 
Poetry c. philosophy, 9; sources 
of, 21 ; nature in, 33 et seq. ; c. 
painting, 40; personal element 
in, 47, 48; a mental exercise, 
68 ; c. verses, 117 ; (18th cent.), 
lid : (Roman), 128 ; English 
c. French, 128; faith in, 
needful, 168, 159; or history 
truer, 216; the key to nature, 
238 ; tliemc of, 246, 247; and 
science, 280; incident and 
interest in, 2iil ; (modern), 
rellection in, 299 ct seq. ; and 
jisycholofiv, 311, 312; and 

imagination, 314; stages In 
progress of, 330 H seq, ; 
(dramatic), its national char¬ 
acter, 332; reflection in, 336 
el seq. 

Poets, minds of, 48; c. philo¬ 
sophers. 152, 153; beauties in, 
162, 163; should be philosophers, 
204, 205; tragic should be comic, 
205; c. iiistorical i)ainters, 222, 
22.3; popular, 289, 290; revision 
of their works, 305 ; second and 
first-rate, 316; modern diffl 
culties of, 334; should be 
oracular, 3% 

Pollarded trees, (sym.], 63 
Polygamy, 21 

I’olytheism and Atheism, 387 
Politeness and goodwill, 442 
I’oor, and poor in spirit, 215; 
use of, 215; encouragement of 
domestic life among, 407, 408 
Poor-law (new), 77 
Poor-rates, alleviation of, 24 et 
seq. 

Portraits, 131 

Possession, Christian view of, 196, 
107 

TToO (Tpu, 3C5 

Poverty, 127; and wealth, 129 
I’raise, public men should dis¬ 
regard, 166; a standard of 
character, 349; use of, 401; evils 
of, 449 et seq. 

Prayer, remarks on, 169 et seq. 
Preaching, sermon in, 322; lost 
by reading, 863 

Prejudices, (moral), 1; addressing, 
3; cure of, 12; against others, 
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ISl; in religious matters, science, 414, 415; anecdote 


418 

Presence of mind, 156 
Pride c. vanity, 214 
Priests and philosophers, 216 
PrinceM (The), 4:>8 
Principle and ex]»ediency, 78; 
men of, 149, 150; an<l motive, 
166 

Principles (goorl), 119; govern¬ 
ment of, 192; (great) often 
ridiculous, 209, 210 
I’rivateers, advice concerning, 10, 
11 

Prize poem, Coleridge on, 297 
I’rocrustes, bed of Isym.l, 210, 
211 

Progress (human) c. waterfall, 10; 
process of, 243 ; not in a straight 
line, 273 

Progressiveness of man, (loctrine 
of, 246 et seq .; history of the 
idea of, 253 et so/. 

Pronouns, use of, 82 d seq. 
Property, 350 

Proprietors the strength of a 
nation, 6^1 

Prose (17th cent.), 118; under¬ 
lining words in, 318 d seq. 
Prosperity, influence of, 170; en¬ 
vied by the gods, 217 
Providence, connection of, witli 
knowledge, 52 
Prudence (Christian), 24 
Punic war (2nd), 4 
Purity and courage, 146, 143; and 
honour, 149 
Pygmalion, 318 

Quadralaterals, legend of, 78,79 
Quakerism, use of thou in, etc., 
105 

Question begging, 131 

Race, periods in life of, 275 
Radical reformers, 164 
Raiment and the body, 214 
Raphael, i^arallels to, 353 
Beading (desultory), 67, 125 ; 

(much), 123; teaching of, 133; 
and writing, lines on, 411, 442 
Reality of this world and the 
next, 423 

Reason, goddess of, 1(>7 ; distrust 
of. 195: and mathematical 


concerning, 442 
Reflective spirit in literature, 299 
et $eq. 

Reforms in government, 4 
Keforniers defended, 13; radical 
c. true, 164, 165 

Religion and circumstances, 1 ; 
requisite, 153; must be anthro¬ 
pomorphic, 170 ; suAmed np in 
two commandments? 218; as 
antidote and anodyne, 213; 
diflicultics of, 215 ; improve¬ 
ment of, 249 et seq .; and tlieologr, 
236; influeiv'e of, in ancient 
world, 3.5.5, 356 ; change of, 402 ; 
necessary to civil society, 419, 
420 

'epcntance in last sickness, 151 
Jeproof, 1.51 
teptiles Isytn.l. 430 
tesistance, evading, 17 
iiesolutiona. sudden, 431 
Reviews, influence on language of, 
83 

Reviewers and authors, 127 
remark on, 430 

Revision, of thiessex at Truth, 143; 

of works by autlibrs, 365 
Revolution (French) of 1830, 63 
Revolutions, epitome of. 396 
Rhine castles, position of, 31 
Rhone, sources of, 16 
JMches, doubling, 1C.") 
h'idir.ule [the word], 201 
L'idicule, rein.arks on, 201 et xcq. : 
use of, by Christ, 206, 207 ; of 
friends and great men, 209 ; fear 
of, 209 et xeq. 

Rigid, diflicuUy of doing, ‘4'; and 
wrong, 117 ; lieing in tl/, 397 ; 
thinking and doing, 416 
River and pond, 457 ; wili'ulness 
of, 402 

Rivers (French), .3(52 
Rome, api)e.ar.mce of, 10; remains 
of, il ; mental effect of, 19 
Roman names, 113 et seq. ; letters, 
117; literature, want of a 
volume {)aramuunt in, 887, 
388 

Roman CatlioliciBin, attitude to¬ 
wards, 138; cause of conversions 
to, 434 

Homans, want of self-oonscions- 
ness among, 66; not poets, 128; 
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want of individuality in, S&2; 
central idea of, 352 
Kuse-leaf, 117 

Ruins, 11 ; venerability of, 151, 

ir.2 

Rule and exception, 435 

Bacrilege, remarks on, 418 r( srq. 
Bt. Peter’i, impressions in, 17. 18; 

the mafc in, 18; size of, 365 
Sainti'Ymgedy (The), 438 
•Sansculotterie, 444 
Saure qui petit, 409 
•Bceptics and IliRotB, 395 
Hchillcr, letter t8 Goethe, 327 I’t 
»eq. 

iSchleffel (William), story of. 39i) 
Bchleiennacher, use of irony bv, 
207 

Scholars (17tli rent.), 123 
Sclioolmen, schcnie for glossary 
of, 93; syllofrisms of, 240; 
Stewart on, :.t<i7 

Science, tcrminolosy of. 176 ; j'ro- 
prress of, 244 ; progre8.siveness of, 
254, 259 : cannot perfect man¬ 
kind, 260, 2C1; growtli of, 261 ; 
and i*oetry, 2S6 
Scoffers, 210, 211 

Sea, influence of, on the <!reeks, 
55; influence of, on the mind, 
60 

Sea-view, beauty of, 3, 4 
Searching the Scrlptares, 168 
Seats in Parliament, buying of, 80 
Sedng is helicvinf^, 423, 424 
Self-anatomy, 340, 341 
Self-conquest, 350 
Self-jpnsciousQess, ancient want 
of*96; developed by Cliris- 
tiaVty, 344 

Self-aenial. renouncing. 42.% 
Self-aepreciation and Inimilily.-lll 
Self-examination, a Christian 
duty, 344, 345 
Self-indulgence, 129 
Self-importance (English). 81 
Self-knowledge and self-distinst, 
371 

Self-love, 123 ; the bond of society, 
152; remark on, 448 
Selfishness, religious, 114 ; and 
charity, 150 ; in our desires, 398 
Sensation and object, 7 
Sense, the English national<iuality, 
240; and nonsense, 434 


Senses and the mind, 7; an English¬ 
man’s, 129 ; internal, 151 
Sentences, faithful, 299 
Serbonian bog, 44 
Sermons, in preaching, 322 ; read¬ 
ing, 363 

Servants, change of, 4 ; statesmen 
as, 188,189 

Sexes, different qualities of, 436 
Siiadow and bird, 129; of men 
{sym.], 292 
Shadows, 140 
Shoes (new) fsym.], 66 
Shake.speare, descrijttion of niglit 
by, 37 ; c. Jdvy, 128 ; admiration 
for, 157 ; Coleridge’s lectures on, 
157 ; rjrntle, 205 ; King John, 
*22t); Johnson's couplet on, 284 ; 
Milton’s epitaph on, 286 ; Titns 
Amleoniats and Teoilus and 
Cressida, 287 et seq. ; ghosts and 
witches in, 317; wa.it of self- 
consciousness in, 326 ; and 
Cocthe, 334; Hamlet, reflections 
in, 337 ; Rieluird III., 341, 842 
Siiallowness, abyss of, 364 
Sliclley, The Cvnci, 340; hatred of 
Christianity in, 378 
Slievidan’s methods of writing, 
42, 43 

Sin. effect of, 8; and calami y, 
247, 248 ; as a defect, 268 
Singing, 66 
Sinking men, 80 

Sins, bodily more curable than 
mental, 12 

Sister.s, function of, 198 
Sizars, 132, 133 
Slave, lawlessness of, 213 
Slavery, argument against, 19, 20 
Smiles, remarks on, 199 et scq. 
Smoke as a food, 129 
Snow-, 360 ; aiipropriateness of, to 
the nativity, 360; lines on, 861, 
362 

Socinian doctrine, 16T ct seq. 
Socrates a ‘mere moralist,' 857 ; 

saying of, 397 
Song d., etc., (H3 
Sopiiocles, remarks on. 348, 349 
Sorrow and homesickness, 434; 
and joy, 4:U 

Soul after death, 7 : care of, 114; 
and body, 154; housekeeping 
of. 194 

South u. Voltoize, 128 
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Sovereign, duty of, 98 
Speakers (brilliant), 292 
Speaking a training for style, 292, 
293 

Speeches, advice on, 14; c. essays, 
S03 

Spendthrifts and misers, 16fi 
Sphinx, riddle of, 435 
Spirit, revisiting its home (after 
death), 450 ; alone can act, KJO; 
a kindred, 400, 401 
Spirits, turnina: back to their dead 
selves. .3.57, 358 
Sldritu'!. Ithe word], 240 
Squares, gardens in, 408 
Standard, tri.al by our own, 2o.'> 
Standing )dace layiu.]. Archimedes 
and (toetho on, 305; need of. 
380 

Statesmen, duties of, 1.SS, is!); 
attitude to public opinion of, 
1S)2 ; discernment in, .'{04 
State (intermediate), 7 
Steeples, 230 

Sterling on unconsciousness of 
genius, 325 

Stewart (Dugald), History of 
Philosophy, 279; on metaphysics, 
366 ; c. Kitter and Hegel, 384 
Stilts and crutches, 240 
Storms, summer and winter, 402 
Streams (noisy) [sym.], 30 
Student c. bee, 241 
Study, course of, C7 
Style in argument, 81 ; in ''Icrnian 
writers, 159 et srq. ; rulca for. 
170, 171 ; (feminine), 171 : of 
Plato, Cobbett, Luther, Arndt, 
173 etseq .; speech a training for, 
292 ; (dashing), 31b; intelligi¬ 
bility in, 372 

Sufferings easy to support, 443 
Sun and wind, fable of, 431 ; its 
system typical of a happy family, 
454 ; behind clouds, 401 
Sunday, quotation on, 134 ; a dull 
day, 422 

Sunshine, effect of, 412 
Supply and want, 444 
Symbol 1, 21 

Symbols in religion, 417, 418 
Sympathy, craving for, 434 
Swine, 125 

Tails [sym.], 395, 396 
Tales, popular, 452 


Talk, 81 

Talker should be affable, 350 
'J'arcs, 79, 80 

Taste c, connoisseurship, 118; and 
art. 286 

Teachers (modern), object of, 368; 

c. midwives, 426 
Tears and laughter, 325 
'J'ell (William), story ol 221 
Teinjdation, H:4 V 
IVniis (abstmet), manufS;iH.ure of, 
182, ft seij. ; in English, 187 
Teutonic individuality, .3f>0 et seq. 
Theatre [ sym. ], 3.50 * 

Theology and religion, 2.S0 
Tliorwaldsen. anecdote of, 49 
Thou Itha word], use of, 95 el scq> 
Thought, 131 ; lields of [sym.], 
:!7r); (one), in books, .‘{00 
'i luniglds rarely original, 14 ; first 
and tliird, 132; (wasted), test for. 

Thrift, 19:5 

Thucydides, Hisiori/. 217 
Tieck, Phautusxdf. 299 
Time, work of, 22; influence of, 
04 ; wings of, 304 
Tinsel, 09 
To he lilt, 409 
To-day, 120 
'J'olerance, 401 
Too much, 299 

Tragedy, meaning of, 217 ; .sources 
drawn u}>on hy, 317 
Translations injurious to litera¬ 
ture, 290 ; remarks on. 427 
et sff]. 

Translator, 174 
Transmigralion, 1.50 .. 

IVansiKirtation. evils of. fm t se>i. 
Travelieia ahioad and grieTtnees, 
4.30 , 

Travelling. 140 

Trinitarianism in politics, 444 
Triumph (hornan), 353 
Truism, misajqtlied, 430 
Trunk [sym. i, 404 
Truth and iimuutahility, 148; and 
lionour, 149; witty, 199; not 
austere, 204 ; aiming at, 242 ; 
want of (in literature), 290 ; 
drugging, 321 ; a stronghold, 
373, 374; permanence of (in 
philosophy), 881; and beauty, 
loss of, 400 ; and money, 400 ; 
simplicity of, 417; (divine), 
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effect of on the Houl, 423; to be JVe [the wordj, nse of, 83 et 


preferml to love, 425; sup- 
incfision of, 42(5; sight of, 4(10 
Truths (self-evhlent), so-called, 
2f>8 

Turtle-shell (Wordsworth), 302 

Tutoyer, 100 

Tyrol, religion in, 19 

ITndersldPiiding, influence of, 07; 
and feeling, 2.‘{<); use of, by 
historians, 234, •235 ; training of, 
375; and ]irojudices, c. 

Imagination, 4 Aii 

Unitarianisni, 2( ; accidental 
character of, 13(> 

Universities defentleil, 44(1 
I’iitrnths (purposcle^sX 130 
I'phiUv'oril ji.lje wc'rd^ 45 
Use, and abuse, 1'20 ; and worth 
of things, 105; and good of 
things, 41.J, 410 


Vacuum (syni.l, 443 
Vanity and pride, *214 ; and praise, 
450 

Vanity Fair, «! 

Variation of feeling. 1 
Veil, black and white, 303 
Veneration v-aused by extraneous 
circumstances, 151, 152 
Verse (heroic) 295; (l.atin), 295 
Vice, 6S ; and virtue, 117 ; and 
good qualities, 1'J5 ; and crimes, 
400 ; traces of, in our lives, 434 
Vide > mrliora, 11!) 

Villiure greens, loss of. 400, 407 
Vin«ar Isyni. j. 430. 1 M 
Virtw, disbelief in, 0 ; ancient 
an" modern idea of, 140; 
heitben c. t.’hristian. 359, 449 
Virtus post nummos, 40S 
Voltaire, style of, 128 
‘ Volunu! paramount,’ 387. 3RS 
Voss, work of, in mytliology, 355 


Want [the term], 445 
Want and supply, 441 
Wants, real and iimiginary, 403 
Wars, 422 

Waterfall [sym.l, 10 
Waves, third and tenth [syni l, 
244 


seq., 99 

Weak points, 167 
Weaknesses, our own and our 
friend.s’, f> 

Wealth and Poverty, 129 
Wellington, sorrow of, for fallen 
companions, 399 

Wife and mistress, 21 ; choice of 
a, 303 

Wiijtit [the word), 89 
Will, setting free, 213 
M'ine, drugging fsyiii.l, 321 
l\'l.sdotn c. Knowledge, 80; its 
kingdom not of this world, 286; 
I true) is alchemy, 354, 355 ; and 
folly, 410 

Wi.se men. intellect of, 9 ; diffttr- 
encc'-' of, 2J2 

Wisli and aliility, 143 ; and possi¬ 
bility, 19.j 

Wit the result of chance, 15; 
remarks on. 201 e.t seq; intellec¬ 
tual, not moral, 207 
Wits (liome-breil), 426 
Women, fickleness in, 7 ; style 
suited for, 172; should be 
feminine, 436; as writers, 438 
et seq. ; logic of, 411, 442 ; edu¬ 
cation of, 442 

Words (new), 176 ct seq., 191 ; a 
.source of error, 190; (winged) 
meaning of the phrase, -239; 
offensive, 293, •294; loss of 
cliaracter in, 404 

W’ord.sworth, Lines mritten in a 
Boat, 290; reflection In poetry 
of, 300; attitude toward:^ critics, 
301, 802; Highland Boy, 302. 
303; the Nightingale, 304; 
(Jipsies, 306; Laodamia, 307, 
308 ; Brothers, 311 
Working for present and future, 
400 

Work.s (man’.s). shadows, 153; 

(man's) c. tlod’.s, 400 
World, corruption of, ill, 412; 
reality of tins and the next, 
423 ; opinion of, 450 
Worlds, of telescope, etc., 215 
Wortli and use of thing.s, 165 
Writers, training of, 160 et seq. ; 
(metapliysical), influence of, on 
style, 18.'>, 186; (religious) Eng¬ 
lish c. Freucli, 250; (religious) 
present day c. older, 251 ; 
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(brilliant), 292; intelHi^ibility Fes, man’s first word, 215; saying, 
of, 371, 372; gifts of, 37ii 404 

Writing witli ease, 121); correc- Yew-trees, 321 * 

tions in, 173 et x>.y .; first busi- Feu Ithc word], use of, 95 ei seq. 
ness in, 292 

Zeuxis, story of, sa 
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tXpv(rbu ol bt^-f)ix€Poi, <f>Tia-lv 'TlpdK\ciTOs, y^v voW^fP 
6pi''ff(rov<Tt, Ktl ei'piffKOveiv oXiyop —Clem. Alex., Strom.^ IV, 
2, p. 5^5* 

As young men, wben they knit and shape i^rfeclly, do seldom grow 
to a furthea- stature ; so knowledge, while it is in aphorisms and observa¬ 
tions, it is in grpwth ; but, when it once is comprehended in exact 
methods, tt mrfj^ ptechance be further polished and illustrated and 
accommodated for use and practice ; but it increaseth no more in balk 
and substance—Bacon, Aihwttewent of JLoa? mng, B. i, p, 48. 

The virtue of Paganism was strength : the virtue of 
Christianity is obedience. 

Man without religion is the creature of ctrcunistances: 
Religion is above all circumstances, and will lift him up 
ab(A-e them. 

Moral prejudices are the stopgaps of virtue : and, as is the 
case with other stopgaps, it is often more difficult to get either 
out or in through them, than through any other part of the 
fence. 

A mother shoubl desire to give her children a super¬ 
abundance of cnihusiasm, to the end that, after they have 
lost all they are sure to lose in mixing with the world, enough 
may still remain to prompt and support them through great 
actions. A cloak should be of three-pile, to keep its gloss in 
wear. 

The heart has often been compared to the needle for its 
constancy : has it ever been so for its variations? Yet were 
any man to keep minutes of his feelings from youth to age, 
what a table of variations would they present! how numerous ! 
how diverse ! and how strange ! This is just what we find 
in the writings of Horace. If we consider his occasional 
effusions, and such they almost all are, as merely expressing 
the piety, or the passion, the seriousness, or the levity of the 

A 
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momeitt, we shall have no difficulty in accounting for those 
dlsdrep^cies in their features, which have so much puzzled 
professional commentators. Their'very contradictions prove 
their truth. Or could the face even of Ninon de I’Enclos at 
seventy l>e jest what it was at seventeen ? Nay, was Cleopatra 
before Augustus the same as Cleopatra with Antony? or 
Cleopatra with Antony the same as with the great Julius? 

, tfee teachers of youth in a free country should select those 
books for their chief study, so far, I mean, as this world is 
concerned, which are best adapted to foster a spirit of manly 
iiceedbm. The duty of preserving the liberty, which our 
ancestors, through God’s blessing, wonj^^stablished, and 
banded down to us, is no less imperative'than any com¬ 
mandment in the second table ; if it be not the concentration 
of thl§ whole. And is this duty to be learnt from tiie investi¬ 
gations of science ? Is it to be picked up in the crucible ? or 
extracted from the properties of lines and numbers ? I fear 
there is a moment of broken lighis in the intellectual day of 
civilized countries, when, among tlie manifold refractions of 
Knowledge, Wisdom is almost lost sight of. Society in time 
breeds a number of mouths, which will not consent to be 
entertained without a corresponding variety of dishes, so that 
unity is left alone as an inhospitable singula* ity; and many 
tbin^ are got at any way, rather than a few in the right way. 
But ‘howsoever these things are thus in men’s tlcpraved 
judgments and affections’, would we imbibe the feelings, the 
sentiments, and the principles, which bec«ime the inheritors 
of England’s name and glory, we must abide by the springs 
of udiieb our ancestors drank. Like th^m, we must nourish 
our minds by contemplating the unbending strenctn of pur¬ 
pose and uncaknilatin^ self-devotion, which nerved and 
animated the philosophic and heroic patriots of the heathen 
world ; and we shall then blush, should Christianity, with 
all her additional incentives, have shone on our hearts 
without kindling a zeal as steady and as pure. 

Is not our mistress, fair Relieion, 

As worthy of all our heart’s devotion, 

As Virtue wan to that first blinded age ? 

As we do them in means, shall they surpass 
Us in the end 1 

Donne, Satires, iii, $• 

The threatenings of Christianity are material and tangible. 
They speak of and to the senses; because they speak of and 
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to the sensual and earthly, in character, intellect, and pmstnts. 
The promises of Christianity on the other hand are addsessed'' 
to a different class of persons, to those who love, which comes 
after fear, to those who have begun to advance in goodness, 
to those who are already in some measure delivered from the 
thraldom of the body. But, being spoken of heaven to the 
heavenly*minded, how could they be other than heavenly ? 

The iact then, that there is nothing definite, and Tktie 
inviting or attractive, except to the eye of Faith, in the 
Christian representation of future bliss, instead of being a 
reasonable* objection to its truth, is rather a confirmation of 
it, And so perhaps thought Selden, who remarks in his 
Table- Talk : ‘’Tlfe Turks lell their people of a heaven where 
there issensilde pleasure, but of a hell where they shall ^ffer 
they don’t know what. The Christians quite invert* this 
order: they tell us of a hell where we shall feel sensible 
pain, but of a heaven where we shall enjoy we can’t tell 
what ’. L. 

Why should not dbtant parishes interchange their ap¬ 
prentices? so that the lads on their return home might 
bring back sqch improvements in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, as they may have observed or been tav^ht 
during their absence. E. 

A practice of the sort was usual two centuries ago; and 
still exists in Germany, and other parts of the Continent. 

The first thing we learn is Meum^ the last Tuum. None 
can have lived among children without noticing the former 
fact; few have associated with men and not remarked the 
latter. 

To address the prejudices of our hearers is to aigue with 
them in short-hand. But it is also more: it is to invest 
our opinion with the probability of prescription, and by 
occupying the understanding to attack the heart. 

The ancients dreaded death : the Christian can only fear 
dying. 

A person should go out upon the water on a fine day to a 
short distance from a beautiful coast, if he would see Nature 
really smile. Never does she look so joyous, as when the 
sun is brightly reflected by the water, while the wraves are 
rippling gently, and the scene receives life and ahlhiaribn hdre 
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and there from the glancing transit of a row-boat, and the 
quieter motion of a few small vessels. But the land must be 
well in sight; not only for its own sake, hut because the 
vastness and awfulness of a mere sea-view would ill sort with 
the other parts of the gay and glitleriug prospect. 

The second Punic w'ar was a struggle between Hannibal 
and the Roman people. Its event proved that the go6d 
sense and spirit of a nation, when embodied in institutions 
and exerted with perseverance, must irltimately exhaust and 
overpower the resources of a single mind, however excellent 
in genius and prowess. 

The war of Sertorius, the Roman Hanniba!^,, is of the same 
kind, and teaches the same lesson. 

Nothing short of extreme necessity will induce a sensible 
man to change all his servants at once. A new set coini>ig 
together fortuitously are sure to cross and jostle . . like 
the Epicurean atoms, I was going to say ; but no, unlike the 
silent atoms, they have the faculty of claiming and complain¬ 
ing ; and they exert it, until the family is distracted with 
disputes about the limits of their several offices. 

But after a household has been set in order, there is little 
or no evil to apprehend from minor changes. A new servant 
on arriving finds himself in the middle of a system : his place 
is marked out and a.ssigned ; the course of his business is set 
before him; and he falls into it as readily as a new wheel- 
horse to a mail, when'his collar is to the pole, and the coach 
is starting. 

It is Uie same with those great families, which we call 
nations. To remould a government and frame a constitution 
anew are works of the greatest difficulty and hazard. The 
attempt is likely to fail altogether, and cannot succeed 
thoroughly under very many years. It is the last desperate 
resource of a ruined people, a staking double or quits with 
evil, and almost giving it the first game. But still it is a 
resource. We make use of cataplasms to restore suspended 
animation; and Burke himself might have tried Medea’s 
kettle on a carcass. 

Be that however as it may, from judicious subordinate 
reforms good, and good only, is to be looked for. Nor are 
their benefits limited to the removal of the abuse, which their 
author designed to correct. No perpetual motion, God be 
praised !, has yet been discovered for free governments. For 
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the impulse which keeps them going, they are indebted 
mainly to subordinate reforms ; now, by the exposure of a 
particular delinquency, spreading salutary vigilance through 
a whole administration ; now. by the origination of some 
popular improvement from without, leading, if there be any 
certainty in party motives, any such things in ambitious men 
as policy and emulation, to the counter-adoption of numerous 
meliorations from within, which would else have been only 
dreamt of as impossible. 

As a little girl was playing round me one day with her 
while frock over her head, I laughingly called her Pishashee^ 
the name which the Indians give to their white devil. The 
child was delighted with so fine a name, and ran about the 
house crying to every one she met I am the Pishashee^ / am 
the Pishashee. Would .she have done so, had she been 
wrapt in black, and called witch or devil instead ? No : 
for, as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound and colour 
everything. 

lint how many grown-up persons are running about the 
world, quite as anxious as the little girl was to get the name 

of Pi.sha.shecs ! Only she did not understand it. 

« 

True modesty does not consist in an ignorance of our 
merits, but in a due e>limaie of them. Modesty then is only 
another name for .>^elf-kiK)wleilge ; that is, for the abSence of 
ignorance on the tine subject which we ought to understand 
the best, as well from its vast importance to us, as from our 
continual opportunities of studying it.* And yet it is a virtue. 

But what, on second tiioughts, are these merits? Jeremy 
Taylor tells us, in his Life of Christ: ‘Nothing but the 
innumerable sins which we have added to what we, have 
received. For we can call nothing ours, but such things as 
we are a.shamed to own, and such things as are apt to ruin 
us. Everything besides is the gift of God ; and for a man to 
exalt himself thereon is just as if a wall on which the sun 
reflects, should boast itself against another that stands in the 
shadow Considerations upon Christ's Sermon on Humility, 

After casting a glance at our own weaknesses, how eagerly 
does our vanity console itself with deploring the infirmities of 
our friends 1 T. 

It is as hard to know when one is in Pari.s, as when one is 
out of London. S* 
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The first is the city of a great king; the latter, of a great 
people. M.: 

When the moon, after coveting herself with darkness as in 
sorrow, at last throws off the garments of her widowhood, 
she does not expose her beauty at once barefacedly to tlie 
eye of man, but veils herself for a time in a transparent 
cloud, till by degrees she gains courage to endure the gaze 
and admiration of beholders. 

To those whose god is honour, disgrace alone is sin. 

Some people carry their hearts in their heads ; very many 
carry their heads in their hearts. I'he difficulty is to keep 
them apart, and yet both actively working together. a. 

Life may be defined to be the power of self-augmentation, 
or of assimilation, not of self-nurture; for then a steam-engine 
over a coalpit might be made to live. 

Philosophy, like everything else, in a Christian nation 
should be Christian. We throw away the better half of our 
means, when we^neglect to avail ourselves of the advantages 
which starting in the right road gives us. It is idle to urge 
that, unle^ we do this, antichristians will deride us. 
Curs lArk at genMemen on horseliack; but who, except a 
hypochondriac, ever gave up riding on that account ? 

In man’s original state, before his soul had been stupefied 
by the Fall, his moral sensitiveness was prob.ibly as acute as 
his physical sensitiveness is now; so that an evil action, from 
its irreconcilableness with his nature, would have inflicted as 
much pain on the mind, as a blow causes to the body. By 
the Fall this fineness of moral tact was lost—Conscience, the 
voice of God within us, is at once its relic and its evidence— 
and we were left to ourselves to discover what is good ; 
though we still rf tain a desire of good, when we have made 
out wlmt it consists in. 

They who disbelieve in virtue, because man has never been 
found perfect, might as reasonably deny the sun, because it 
is not always noon. 

Two persons can hardly set up their booths in the same 
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auarter of Vanity Fair, without interfering with, and therefore 
xlisUking each other. B. 

Fickleness in women of the world is the fault most likely 
to result from their condiiion in society. The knowing both 
what weaknesses arc the most severely condemned, and what 
good qualities the most highly prized, in the female character, 
Iw our sex as well as their own, must needs render them 
desirous of .pleasing generally, to the exclusion, so far as 
I*lature will permit, of strong and lasting affection for 

individuals. Well! we deserve no better of them. After 

all too the flame is only smothered by society, not 
extinguished. Give it free air, and it will bkize. 

The following sentence is translated from D’Alembert by 
Dugalil Stewart: ‘The truth is, that no relation uhateker 
can be discovered between a sensation in the mind, and the 
object by which it is occasioned, or at least to which we refer 
it: it does not appear possible to irace^ by dint of reessoning^ 
any practicable passage from the one to the other^. If this be 
so, if tliere he no necessary connection between the reception 
of an object into the senses, and its impression on the mind, 
what ground have we for supposing the organs of sense to be 
more than machinery for the uses of the body? The lx)dy 
may indeed be said to see through the eye; but hoy, if we 
can trace no nearer connection between the mind and an 
object painted on the retina, than between the mind and the 
object iiself, how can it be asserted, that the mind needs the 
eye to see with ? * 

Most idle then are all disquisitions on the intermediate 
state, founded on the assumption that the sonl, when apart 
from the body, has no perceptions. Waller’s couplet 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new lights through chinks that Time has made 

may be, perhaps is, no less true in fact, than pretty in fluicy. 
Spirits may acquire new modes of communication on loang 
their mouths and ears, just as a bird gets its feathers on 
bursting from the shell. Our own experience furnishes a 
similar analogy. As the unborn infant possesses dormant 
senses, which it puts forth on coming into this world, in like 
manner our still embryo soul may perhaps have latent senses, 
living inlets shall I call them, or capacities of S|»ritual vision 
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and connnufiion ?, to be exercised hereafter for its improve* 
ment and delight, when it issues from its present womb, the 
body. 

But here a dreadful .supposition crosses me. What if sin, 
which so enfeebles the undersianding, and dulls the con¬ 
science, should also clog and uliimatoly stifle these unde¬ 
veloped powers and faculties, so as to render .spiritml 
communion after death impossible to tlie wicked? What if 
the imbruted soul make its own prison, shut itself up from 
God, and exclude everything but the memory of its crimes, 
evil desires ‘haying body’, and the dread of intolerable, 
unavoidable, momentatily approaciiing punishment? At 
least it is debarred from tepenUiuce : this one thought is 
terrible enough. 

In Bacon’s noble estimate of the dignity of knowledge, in 
the first book of I'he Adnancemntt of l.earnin^^ he observes 
that ‘ in the election of those instruments, which it pleaded 
God to use for the plantation of the faith, notwithstanding 
that at the first he did employ jxirsons altogether unlearne'.l, 
otherwise than by inspiration, more evidently to declare His 
immediate working, and to abase all human wisdom or 
knowledge, yet nevertheless thvu counsel of His w'as no 
.sooner performed, but in the next vicissitude and succession 
He did send His divine truth into the world wailed on with 
other learnings, as with .servants or handmaids : for so we 
see St Paul, who was the only Icaincl amongst the Apostles, 
had his pen mo.st uked in tiie Scriptures of the New 
Testament 

From this remark let me draw a coujde of corollaries; 
first, that such a man, as well from his station, as from his 
acuteness, and the natural pride of a powerful and cultivated 
intellect, was the last person to become the dupe of cred¬ 
ulous enlhu.siasts; especially when they were lowborn and 
illiterate. And secondly, that from this appointment we 
may draw an inference in favour of a learned ministry. If 
some of the Apostles had no other human in.strucior than 
the best Ma.ster that ever lived, Jesus Christ; the one most 
immediately and supernaturally called by Him to preach the 
Gospel was full of sacred and profane learning. 

It was a practice worthy of our worthy ancestors, to fill their 
houses at Christmas with their relations and friends; that, 
when Nature was frozen and dreary out of doors, something 
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might be found within doors * to keep the pulses of their 
hearts in proper motion’. The custom however is only 
appropriate among people who happen to have a heart. 
It is bad taste to retain it in these days, when every'body 
worth hanging 

out.lie sa mere, 

Et par bon ton .se defend d’etre p4rc. 

Most people, it is evident, have life granted to them for 
their own sake : but not a few seem sent into the world 
chiefly for the sake of ollicrs. flow many infants every year 
come and go like apjiaritions ! This remark too, if true in 
any degree, holds good much further. 

A critic should be .a pair of snuffers. He is often {in 
extinguisher j and not seldom a thief. U. 

The intellect of the wise is like glass : it admits the light 
of he.iven, and reflects it. 

They who have to educate children, should keep in mind 
that boys are to become men, and that girls are to become 
women. The neglect of this momentous consideration gives 
us a race of moral hermaphrodites. ▲. 

Poetry is to philosophy what the Sabbath is to the rest of 
the week. 

The ideal incentives to virtuous energy are a sort of moon 
to the mor.al world. Their borrowed light is but a dimmer 
substitute for the lifegiving rays of religion ; replacing those 
rays, when hidden or obscured, and evidencing their 
existence, when they are unseen in the heavens. 

To exclaim then, during the blaze of devotional enthusiasm, 
.against the beauty and usefulness of such auxiliary motives, 
is fond. To shut the eye against their luminous aid, when 
religion does not enlighten our path, is lunatic. To under¬ 
stand their comparative worthlessness, feel their positive 
value, and turn them, as occasion arises, to account, is 
the part of the truly wise. 

I have called these incentives a sort of moon. Had the 
image occurred to one of those old writers, who took such 
pleasure in tracing out recondite analogies, he would scarcely 
have omitted to reraavk, that, in the conjunctions of these 

A * 
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two imaginary bodies, the moral moon is never eclipsed, 
except at the full, nor ever eclipses, but when it is in. the 
wane. ‘I.x)ve’, says our greatest living prose-writer *, in 
one of his wisest and happiest moods, ‘ is a secondary passion 
in those who love most, a primary in those who love least. 
He who is inspired by it in a great degree, is inspired by 
honour in a greater’. So is it with honour and religion. 

Before me were the two Monte Cavallo statues, towering 
gigantically above the pygmies of the present day, and 
looking like Titans in the act of threatening heaven. Over 
mjr hesad the stars were just beginning to look out, and 
might well have been taken for guardian angels keeping 
watch over the temples below. Behind, and on my left, 
were palaces; on my right, gardens, and hills beyond, with 
the orange tints of sunset over them still glowing in the 
distance. Within a stone’s throw of me, in the midst of 
objects thus glorious in themselves, and thus in harmony with 
each other, w as stuck an unplancd post, on which glimmered 
a paper lantern. Such is Rome. 

Many men, however ambitious to be great in great things, 
have been well content to be little in little things. a. 

Jupiter-Scapin was a happy name, witty and appropriate: 
he however for whom it was invented, was one of a large 
&mily. By the vulgar he is admired, and has been almost 
worshipped, as the hero of Marengo, of Austerlitz;, of Jena, 
and of how many other fields of carnage: bnt go and read 
hb will in Doctors Commons; and you will find that this 
manslayer on a huge and grand scale could also relish murder 
on the meanest scale, and that in his solitude in St Helena 
such malignity festered in his heart, as made him leave a 
legacy of ten thousand francs to a man for having 
attempted to assassinate the true hero who conquered him 
at Waterloo. u. 

So great enormities have been committed by privateers, 
within the memory of living men, as may be seen in the 
Journal of Alexander Davidson^ in The Edinburgh Annual 

•See Lander's lieautlful conversation between Roger Ascham and 
Lady Jane Gray. The passage is all the better for its accidental 
coincidence whh those noble lines by Lovelace; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 
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Regist^^ vol. iii, p. 2 , that it seems advisable that* on board 
every such ship, except perhaps in the four seas, there should 
be a superintending national officer, to keep a public journal, 
and to prevent crimes. If the officer die on the cruise, the 
privateer should be bound to make the nearest friendly port, 
unless she meet with a national ship-of-war that can spare her 
a superintendent out of its crew. A privateer not conforming 
bo the regulations on these points should be deemed a pirate. 

Unless some such provisions are adopted, the States now 
springing up in America will one day send forth a swarm 
of piratical privateers, cruel as the Buccaneers, and more 
unprincipled. ; 

A statesman may do much for commerce, most by leaving 
it alone* A river never flows so smoothly, as wrhen it ibllaws 
its own course, without either aid or check. Let it make its 
own bed ; it will do so better than you can. A. 

Anguish is so alien to man’s spirit, that nothing is more 
difficult to will than contrition. Therefore God is good 
enough to afflict us, that our hearts, being brought low 
enough to feed on sorrow, may the more easily sorrow for 
sin unto repentance. 

In most ruins we see what Time has spared. Ancient 
Rome appears to have defied him; and its remains are the 
limbs which he has rent and scattered in the struggle. T. 

How melancholy are all memorials! T, 

Were we merely the creatures of outward impulses, what 
would faces of joy be but so many glaciers, on which the 
seeming smile of happiness at sunnse is only a flinging back 
of the rays they appear to be greeting, hrom frozen and 
impassive heads. 

It is with flowers, as with moral qualities: the bright are 
sometimes poisonous; but, I believe, never the sweet. 

Picturesqueness is that quality in objects which fits them 
for making a good picture; and it refers to the appearances 
of things in form and colour, more than to their accidental 
associations. Rembrandt would have been right in painting 
turbans and Spanish cloaks, though the Cid hkd been a 
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scrivener, Cortez had sold sugar, and Mahomet had been 
notorious for setting up a drug-sliop instead of a religion. 

It is a proof of our natural bias to evil, that giin is slower 
and harder than loss, in all things good-: but in all things 
bad, getting is quicker and easier than get ting rid of. 

Would you cure or kill an evil prejudice? Manage it aS 
you would a pulling horse; tickle it as you would a trout; 
treat it as you would the most headstrong thing in the world, 
and the readiest to take alarm, the likeliest to slip through 
your fingers at the moment you think you have got it safe, 
and are just about to make an end of it. 

Three reasons occur to me for thinking bodily sins more 
curable than mental ones. 

In the first place they are more easily ascertained to he 
sins; since they clothe themselves in outward ads, which 
admit neither of denial, nor, except in way of excuse, of 
self-deception. Nobody, the morning after he has been 
drunk, can be ignorant that he went to bed not sober : his 
nerves and stomach assure him of the fact. But the same 
roan might be long in finding out that he thinks more highly 
of himself than he ought to think, from having no palpable 
standard to convince him of it. 

Secondily bodily sins do not so immediately affect the 
reason, but that we still possess an uncorrupted judge within 
us, to discover and pi'oclaim their criminality. Whereas 
mental sins corrupt the faculty appointed to determine on 
their guilt, and darken the light which should shew their 
darkness. 

Moreover bodily sins must be connected w’ilh certain times 
and places. Consequently, by a new arrangement of his 
hours, and by abstaining, so far as may be, from the places 
which have ministered opportunities to a Irodily vice, a man 
may in some degree disable himself for committing it. 'I'his 
in most vices of the kind is easy, in sloth not; which is 
therefore the most dangerous of them, or at least the hardest 
to be cured. The mind on the other hand is its own 
place, and does not depend on contingencies of season 
and situation for the power of indulging its follies or its 
passions. 

Still it must be remembered that bodily sins breed mental 
ones, thus, after they a! e stifled or extinct, leaving an evil 
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and vivacious brood behind them. ‘ Nothing grows weak 
with age (.sa\s South, vol. ii, p. 47 ), but that which will at 
length die \^ith age ; which sin never does. The longer the 
blot coniinues, the deeper it sinks. \ ice, in retreating from 
the practice of men, retires into their fancy’; and from that 
sti onghold what shall drive it ? 

• ’Twa>; a night clear and cloudless, and the sight, 

Swifter than heaven-commissioned chetuhim. 

Soaring above the moon, glancing beyond 
The stars, was lost in heaven’s abysmal blue. 

There are things the knowledge of which proves their 
revelation. The mind can no more penetrate into the 
secrets of heaven, than the eye can force a way through 
the clouds. It i.s only when they are withdrawn by a 
mightier hand, that the sight can rise beyond the moon, 
and ascending to tlie stars repose on the unfathomable 
ether; that emblem of omnipresent Deity, which, every¬ 
where enfolding and supporting man, yet baffles his senses, 
and is unperceived, except when he looks upward and 
contemplates it above him. 

It is well for us that we are bom babies in intellect. 
Could we understand half what most mothers say and do 
to their infants, we sh<mld be filled with a conceit of our 
own importance, which w'ould render us insupportable 
through life. Happy the boy whose mother is tired of 
talking nonsense to him, before he* is old enough to know 
the sense of it 1 

A man who strives earnestly and perseveringly to con¬ 
vince others, at least convinces us that he is convinced 
himself. , &. 

It has been objected to the Reformers, that they dwelt 
too much on the corruption of our nature. But surely, if 
our strength is to be perfected, it can only be ‘in weakness*. 
He who feels his fall from Paradise the most sorely, will be 
the most grateful for the offer of returning thither on the 
wings of the Redeemer’s love. 

tVritten on Whiisundaf. 

Who has not seen the sun on a fine spring morning 
pouring his rays through a transparent white cloud, filling 
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all places with the purity of his presence, and kindling the 
birds into joy and song? Such, I conceive, would be the 
constant effects of the Holy Spirit on the soul, were there 
no evil in the world. As it is, the moral sun, like the 
natural, though ‘it always makes a day', is often clouded 
over. It is only under a combination of peculiarly happy 
circumstances, that the heart suffers this sweet violence 
perceptibly, and feels and enjoys the ecstasy of being borne 
along by overpowering, unresisted influxes of good. To 
most, I fear, this happens only during the spring of life: 
but some hearts keep young, even at eighty. 

After listening to very fine music, it appears one of the 
hardest problems, how the delights of heaven can be so 
attempered to our perceptions, as to become endurable fur 
their pain. 

A speech, being a matter of adaptation, and having to 
win opinions, should contain a little for the few, and a 
great deal for the many. Burke injured his oratory by 
neglecting the latter half of this rule, as Sheridan must 
have spoiled his by his carelessness about the former. I^ut 
the many always carry it for the moment against the few; 
and though Burke was allowed to be the greater man, 
Sheridan drew most hearers. 

* I am convinced that jokes are often accidental. A man 
in the course of conversation throws out a remark at random, 
and is as much surprised as any of the company, on hearing 
it, to find it witty ’. 

For the substance of this observation I am indebted to one 
of the pleasantest men I ever knew, who was doubtless giving 
the resultsaof his own experience. He might have carried 
his remark some steps further with ease and profit. It 
would have done our pride no harm to be reminded, how 
few of our best and wisest, and even of our newest thoughts, 
do really and wholly originate in ourselves, how few of them 
are voluntary, or at least intentional. Take away all that 
has been suggested or improved by the hints and remarks of 
others, all that has fallen from us accidentally, all that has 
been struck out by collision, all that has been prompted by 
a sudden impulse, or has occurred to us when least looking 
for it; and the remainder, which alone can be claimed as 
• the fruit of our thought and study, will in every man form a 
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small portion of his store, and in most men will be little 
worth preserving^. We can no more make thoughts than 
seeds. Ilow absurd then for a man to call himself a poet, 
or maker! The ablest writer is a gardener first, and then a 
cook. His tasks are, carefully to select and cultivate his 
strongest and most nutritive thoughts, and, when they are 
ripe, to dress them, wholesomely, and so that they may have 
a relish.. • 

To recur to my friend’s remark : let me strengthen it with 
the authority of one of the wittiest men that ever lived ; 
who, if any man, might assuredly have boasted that bis wit 
was not a foundling. ‘ As the repute df wisdom (says South, 
Sermon viii), so that of wit also is very casual. Sometimes 
a lucky saying or a pertinent reply has procured an esteem 
of wit to persons otherwise very shallow; so that, if such a 
one should have the ill hap to strike a man dead with a 
smart saying, it ought in all reason ■'and conscience to be 
judged but a chance-medley. Nay, even wben there is a 
reai stock of wit, yet the wittiest sayings and sentences will 
be found in a great measure the issues of chance, and nothing 
else but so many lucky hits of a roving fancy. For consult 
the acutest poets and speakers; and they will confess that 
their quickest and most admired conceptions were such as 
darted into their minds like sudden flashes of lightning, they 
knew not how nor whence; and not by any certain conse¬ 
quence or dependence of one thought upon another Were 
further confirmation needed, the poet of our age has been 
heard to declare, that once in his life he fancied he had hit 
upion an original thought, but that after a while he met with 
it in so common an authoi as Boyle. 

Whoever wishes to see an emblem of political unions and 
enmities, should walk, when the sun shines, in a shrubbery. 
So long as the air is quite still, the shadows combine to form 
a pretty trellice-woik, which looks as if it would be lasting. 
But the wind is perverse enough to blow; and then to piecM 
goes the tri llice-work in an instant; and the shadows, which 
before were so quiet and distinct, cross and intermingle 
confusedly. It seems impossible they should ever re-unite: 
yet, the moment the wind subsides, they dovetail into each 
other as closely as before. 

I; travelled,I no -jaotiffiil^mqym 

wsw 4o'*Tahfejf^ JBeside^tKe strangettesr ^^ ’ findi y'Hapmmbn 
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objects on new levels, anti hence in new prints of view, you 
have only to get into a retired nook, and you hear water and 
catch a glimpse of the tops of tices, but see nothing distinctly 
except the corner of rock where you are standing. You are 
surrounded by a number of well-known effects, so completely 
.severed to the eye and imagination from tlieir equally well- 
known and u.sually accompanying causes, that you cannot 
tell what to make of them. 


All things here are strange ! 

Kocks scarred like rougn-hewn wood ! Ice brown as sand 
Wet by the tide, and cioi't, with de})tbs between, 

And stre.nms outgushing Tom its froren feet! 

Snow-bridges arching over heavdong torrents ! 

And then the sightless sounds, and noiseless motions. 

Which hover round us ! 1 sliouhl dream 1 tlreamf, 

But for those looks of kindness still unchanged. 

O these mob torrents! here, with show of fury, 

Rushing submissive to an arch oi snow, 

1 hat frailest *‘ancy-work oi Nature’s iillessc ; 

There threatening rocks, and rending ancient firs, 

The sovereigns of the wood, yet ovei whelmed 
And dashed to the earth with hooting violence. 

Many actions, like the Rhone, have two sources, one pure, 
the other impure. 

It is with great men as with high mountain':. They 
oppress us with awe tvhen we .stand under them ; they 
disappoint our insatiable imaginations when we are nigh, 
but not quite close to tliem : anti then, the further we recede 
from them, the more astoiii.shing they appear; until, »heir 
bases being concealed by intervening objects, they at one 
moHDT^nt seem miraculously lilted above the earth, and the 
heiicif strike our fancies as let down from hea^’en. 

** 

The apparent and the real progress of human affairs are 
both well Ulustrated in a waier all: where the same noisy 
bubbling eddies continue for months and years, though the 
water which froths in them changes every moment. > ut as 
every drop in its passage tends to loosen and detach some 
particle of the channel, the stream is working a change ail 
the time in the appearance of tne fall, by altering its bed, 
and so subjecting the river during its descent to a new set of 
percussions and reverberations. 

And what, when at last effected, is the consequence of this 
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change? The foam breaks into shapes somewhat different: 
but the noise, the bubbling, and the eddies are just as violent 
as before. 

A little management may often evade resistance, which a 
vast force might vainly strive to overcome. A. 

• Leaves are liglit, and useless, and idle, and wavering, and 
changeable ; they even dance : yet (iod has made them part 
of the oak. In so doing He has given us a lesson not to 
deny the stout-heailediie.>.s within, becau-e we see the 
lighlsoruencss without. 

How disproportionate are men’s projects and means! To 
raise a single cliurch to a single Apostle, tlie monuments of 
anihjuity were ransacked, and forgiveness of sins was doled 
out at a price. Yet its principal gate has been left unfinished j 
and its holy of holies is encrusted with stucco. 

On entering St Peter's, my first impulse was to throw 
myself on iny knees ; and, but for the fear of being observed 
by my companions, I must have bowed my face to the 
ground, and kissed the pavement. I moved slowly up the 
nave, oji^iressed l)y my own littleness; and when at last 
I reached the lirazen canopy, and my spirit sank within me 
beneath the sublimity of the dome, I felt that, as the ancient 
Romans eoukl not condemn Manlius within sight of the 
Capitol, so it would lie iinpossii-lt;, for an Italian of the 
present day to renounce Popeiy under the dome of St 
Peter's. 

The impressions produced by an oVject which addresses 
itself to the understanding and the heart by a number of 
condicting associations, will prohabiv varv much even in the 
same mind under different aspects of moral light and shade: 
nor do I believe that there is any real discrepancy between 
my own feelings and my brother's, when I say that the 
hollowrcss and fraud of Popery were never brought before 
mv mind more forcibly, nay, glaringly, than beneath the 
dome of St Peter's. One ot my rir?t visits to that gorgeous 
cathedral was on Christmas Day iS 2 . I expected to see a 
sight agreeing, at least in outward appearance, with the title 
ol Catholic, which the Church of Rome claims as exclusively 
her own, to find a multitude of persons thronging in from 
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the city and from the neighbouring country to attend the 
celebration of high mass on that blessed festival by him 
whom they were taught to revere as Christ’s vicegerent upon 
earth. But instead of this a row of soldiers was drawn up 
along each side of the nave, and kept everybody at a distance 
during the whole service, except the few who were privileged 
by station or favour to enter within the lines. Beside the 
altar, under the dome, seats had been erected for persons of 
rank and wealth, who were mainly foreigners, and conse¬ 
quently in great part English or German Protestants, Thus 
the whole proceeding acquired the character, not of a 
religious ceremony, in whicti the congregation was to join, 
but of a theatrical exhibition before stratjgers, regarded, for 
the most part, as heretics, and many of whom came merely 
out of curiosity to see the show. After a while the Pope was 
brought in, borne on a raised seat or palanquin, with splendid 
robes and plumes and fans and other paraphernalia; he 
celebrated mass, the persons who ought to have formed the 
congregation, a very scanty one at the utmost, being 
prevented from approaching by the Ijarrier of troops ; and 
when the rite was over, the chief performer, or chief victim, 
in this miserable pageant was carried out again with the same 
pomp. The thought of the moral debasement thus indicted 
on a man, who personally might be honest and pious, and of 
his utter inability to struggle against such a crushing system, 
so oppressed me as I walked away, that when, in mounting 
the steps before the Trinity, my eyes fell on a poor beggar 
who used to sit there, and who had neither hands nor feet, 


pickmg up the alms thrown to him with his mouth, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, How infinitely rather would I be 
that poor cripple^ than Pope ! 

Can the effect of the ceremonies in St Peter’s on 


intelligent Italians in these days be very different ? I doubt 
it; whatever might be their feelings when they merely saw 
the eihpty shell of the building. I have known men indeed, 
whom I esteem and honour, and who have regarded Rome 
as a solemn and majestic witness of what they have deemed 
the truth. But to me, though, from the indescribable beauty 
and grandeur of many of the views, the intense interest of its 
heathen and Christiaxi recollections, and its inexhaustible 
stores of ancient and mpdern art, the three months I spent 
there were daily teeming with fresh sources of delight, and 
have left a love such as I have never felt for any other city, 
yet, when I thought of Rome in connection with the religion, 
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of which it is the metropolis, it seemed to me of all places 
the last where a man with his eyes open could be converted 
to Romanism. In the Tyrol, I could have understood how 
a person living amongst its noble and devout inhabitants 
might have been led to embrace their faith, but not at Rome. 
The vision of the Romish Church, and of its action upon the 
p^ple, which was there graven on my mind, accords with 
that implied in the answer of an ingenious English painter, 
whom I asked, how he could bring himself to leave Rome, 
after living so many years there. It was indeed ver* painful^ 
he replied, /a tear myself away from so much exquisite- beauty: 
bi4t, as my children grew up, it became absolutely necessary ; 
for 1 found it utterly impossible to give them a notion of truth 
at Home. The terrible curse, which is represented in the 
w'ords of the ancient satirist, Quid Romae faciami mentiri 
nescio, seems still to cleave to the fateful city. U. 

_ * 

The germ of idolatry is contained in the proneness of 

man’s feelings and imagination to take thdr impres.sions 
from outward objects, rather than from the dictates of 
reason ; under the control of which they can scaredy be 
brought without a great impairing of their energies. 

It may possibly have been in part from a merciful indul¬ 
gence to this tendency of our nature, that God vouchsafed 
to show Himself in the flesh. At least one may discern 
traces which seem to favour such a belief, both in the 
Jewish scheme and in the Christian. In both God revealed 
Himself palpably to the outward senses of His people: in 
both He addressed Himself personally by acts of loving¬ 
kindness to their aflfections. It is not merely for being 
redeemed, that we are called on to feel thankful; but for 
being redeemed by the blood of the God-man Jesus Christ, 
which He poured out for us upon the Cross. So it was not 
.simply as God, that Jehovah was to be worshipped by the 
Jews ; but as the God of their fathers, who had brought 
them out of the house of bondage, whose voice they had 
heard and lived, who had chosen them to be His people, and 
had given them His laws, and a land flowing with milk and 
honey. ^ 

The last sentence has suggested a query of some import¬ 
ance. Out of the house of bondage; what sa 3 «s the advocate 
of colonial slavery to this ? That the bondage was no evil? 
that the deliverance of a people from personal slavery was 
not a work befitting God*^s right h.'ind ? Or will he tell us 
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that the cases differ ? that the animal wants of the Israelites 
were ill attended to ? that tlisy were ill fed ? This at least 
will not serve his purpose: for the fleshpots of Egypt are 
proverbial. What will serve it, I leave him to discover; 
only recommending him to beware of relying much on the 
order to expose the Hebrew children. If he does, it will 
give way under him. Meanwhile to those religious men 
who are labouring for ihe emancipation of the Negroes, amid 
the various doubts and dirliculties with which every great 
political measure is beset, it must needs be an inspiring 
thought, that to rescue a race of men from personal slavery, 
and raise them to the rank and self-respect of independent 
beings is, in the strictest sense of the word, a godlike task ; 
inasmuch as it is a task which, God’s Ixiok tells us, Gocl 
Himself has accomplished. But these ihitigs, as St Paul 
says, expressly speaking of the Pentateuch, happened for 
examples, and were -written for our admonitioiu 


Often would the lad 

Watch with sad fixedness tiie summer sim 
In hloodred blaze sink nero-hke to rest. 

Then, O to set hke tht'e ! hut /, aias! 

A m ivcak^ a poor unheeded shepherd boy*. 

'Twas that alas undid him. His ambition, 

Once the vague instinct of his nobleness, 

Thus tempered in the glowing 'urnace-heat 
Of lone repinings and aye-prrsent aims, 

Brightened to hope, and hardened to resolve. 

To hope! What hope is that, whose clearest ray 
Is drenched with mothers' tears? what that resolve, 
Whose strength-is crime, whose in.strumerit is death? 


There is something melancholy and painful in the entire 
abandonment of any institution de.signed for good. It is too 
plain a confession of intellectual weakness, too manifest a 
receding before the brute power of outward things. Anyone 
can amputate: the difficulty and the object is to restore. To 
reanimate lifeless forms, to catch their departed spirit, and 
embody it in another shape, in the room of institutions grown 
obsolete, to substitute such new ones as will mould, sway, 
and propel the existing mass of thought and character, and 
thus do for the present age, what the old in their vigour did 
for the past: these are things worth living a politician’s life 
for, with all its labours and disgusts. Did that alone suffice, 

P Since these lines were written, a fine |]as.sage, expressing the feelings 
with which an ambitious lad sits watching the setting sun, has been 
pointed out to me in Schiller'.s Robbers. 
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who wo\jld live any other ? But to accomplish these things, 
the most dexterous mastery of the art is requisite, guided by 
the brightest illuminations of the scien'ce : and where is the 
man with bom these, when so few have either? 

Qtticquid credam valde credo, must be the mottc of every 
true poet. 11 is belief is of the heart, not of the head, and 
springs from himself, much more than from the object. 

It is curious that we express personality and unity by the 
same symbol. 

Is there any country in which polygamy is more frequent 
than in England ? 

In some cases the mistress has l>een so much a wife, it only 
remains for the wife to be a mistress. 

^ et, strictly spe.'ikiiig, it is usi as impossible for any but a' 
wife to be a wife, as for any but a wife to be a mother. And 
\Vi>dom cries, through the lips of a great French philosopher, 

‘ N'en croyez pas les romans: il faut etre ^pous^ pour €tre 
m 6 re ’.—iionahi, J'cnsccs, p. 97. 

Xerxes promised a groat reward to the inventor of a new 
pleasure. \\ hat wouhi he not promise in our days to the 
inventor of a new incident? Fancy and Chance have long 
since come to an end, the one of its combinations, the other 
of its legerdemain. , 

Now the liufje hook of faery-land lies closed, 

And liiose strong brazen clasps will yield no more. 

But since the fictitious sources of poetry are thus as it were 
drunk up, is poetry to rail with them ? If not, from whence 
is it to be supplied ? From the inexhaustible springs of truth 
and tceling, which are ever gurgling and boiling up in the 
caverns of the human heart. 

It is an uncharitable error to ascribe the delight, with 
which unpoetical persons often speak of a mountain-tour, to 
ai-ectation. The delight is as real as mutton and beef, with 
which it has a closer connection than the travellers them- 
selves suspect; arising in great measure from the good effects 
01 mountain a'r, regular exercise, and wholesome diet, upon 
the spirits. This is sensual indeed, though not improperly 
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so: but it is «o concession to the materialist. I do not deny 
that my neighbour has a soul, by referring a particular 
pleasure in him to the body. 

Poetry should be an alternative: modern playwrights have 
converted it into a sedative ; which they administer in such 
unseasonable quantities, that, like an overdose of opium, it 
makes one sick. 

Time is no agent, as some people appear to think, that it 
should accomplish anything of itself. Looking at a heap of 
stones for a thousand years will do no more toward building 
a house of them, than looking at them for a moment. For 
Time, when applied to works of any kind, being only a 
succession of relevant acts, each furthering the work, it is 
clear that even an infinite succession of irrelevant and 
therefore inefficient acts would no more achieve or forward 
the completion, than an infinite number of jumps on the 
same spot would advance a man toward his journey’s end. 
There is a motion without progress in time as well as in 
space; where a thing often remains stationary, which appears 
to us to recede, while we are leaving it behind. 

A sort of ostracism is continually going on against the 
best, both of men and measures. Hence the good are fain 
to purchase the acquiescence of the bad, by contenting 
themselves with the second, third, or even fourth best, 
according as they can make their bargain. 

Courage, when it is not heroic self-sacrifice, is sometimes a 
modification, and sometimes a result of faith. How vast a 
field then is openetl to man, by establishing faith and its 
modifications upon the power and truth of God ! Had this 
great Gospel virtue (which, as the New Testament philoso¬ 
phically affirms, has power to remove mountains) been really 
and extensively operative, what height of perfection might 
we not have reached ? As the apparent impossibilities, 
which check man’s exertions, vanished, his views would 
have.enlarged in proportion: so that, considering how the 
removal of a single obstacle will often disclose unimagined 
paths, and open the way to undreamt advances, our wishes 
might perhaps afford a surer measure even than our hopes, 
for calculating the progtess of man under the impulse of this 
master prindple. Who, twenty years ago, notwithstanding 
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The Vicar of IVakeJieldy thought that practicable, which Mrs 
Fry has shown to be almost easy? 

From a narrow notion of human duty, men imagine that 
the devout and socinl affections are the only qualities stunted 
by want of faith. Were it so, we should not have to deplore 
that narrow sphere of knowledge, that dearth of heroic 
enterprise, that scarcity of landmarks and pinnacles in virtue, 
fof which cowardly man has to thank his distrust of what he 
can accomplish, God assisting. We could in no wise have 
had more than one discoverer of America; but we should 
then have been blessed with many Columbuses. So Bacon 
teaches in his Essay on Atheism: ‘Take aij example of a 
dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him is 
instead of a god, or melior natura ; which courage is mani¬ 
festly such, as that creature, without that confidence of a 
better nature than his own, could never attain. So man, 
when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine protection* 
and favour, gaiherelh a force and faith, which human nature 
in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in all 
respects hateful, so it is especially in this, that it destroys 
magnanimity, and depriveth human nature of the means to 
exalt itself above human frailty ’. 

But I may be told perhaps that, although this is spoken 
most truly against atheism, no such thing as atheism is to be 
found now ; and I may be asked. Who are atheists f I 
answer, with sorrow and awe. Practically every man is an 
atheist, who lives without God in the world. 

Friendship is Love, without either flowers or veil. 

Juliet’s flow of feeling is a proof of her purity. 

As oftentimes, when walking in a wood near sunset, 
though the sun himself be hid by the height and bushiness 
of the trees around, yet we know that he is still above the 
horizon, from seeing his beams*in the open glades before us, 
illumining a thousand leaves, the several brightnesses of 
which are so many evidences of his presence; thus is it with 
the Holy Spirit. He woiks in secret; but His work is 
manife.st in the lives of all true Christians. Lamps so 
heavenly must have been lit from on high. 

As the Epicureans had a Deism without a God, so the 
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Unitarians have a Christianity without a Christ, and a Jesus 
but no Saviour. 

Christian prudence passes for a w'ant of worldly courage; 
just as Christian courage is taken for a want of worldly 
prudence. But the two qualities are easily reconciled. 
When we have outward circumstances to contend with, what 
need we fear, God being with us ? When we have sin and 
temptation to contend W'ilh, what should we not fear ? God 
leaving our defence to oar own hearts, which at the first 
attack surrender to the enemy, and go over at the tirst 
solicitation. 

Of Christian cnuiage I have just spoken. On Christian 
prudence it is well said, that he who loves danger shat!perish 
by it. * He who will fight the devil at his own weapon, 
must not wonder if he Imds him an overmatch’. South, 
Sermon Ixv. 

Mark bow the moon attnvart yon snowy waste 
An instant glares on us! then biilcs her hcail, 

Curtained in thieke.>t cloiitis, wlii.e half her orb 
Hangs on the horiron like an urn of lire. 

That too diminishes, drawn up toward he;iven 
By some invisible hand : and now ’tis gone : 

And nought remains to man, l<ut tmxious thoughts, 

Why one so heauiiful should ftowii on him ; 

With painful 1 mgings for a gil t resumed, 

And toe aching sense that .someiiting has been lost. 

Light will blind a man, sooner than darkness. Are we 
then to pray that we may be left in darkness ? O no ! but 
beware, ye who walk in light, lest ye turn your light into a 
curse. A. 


Plan for the AUerdaiiou of the Poor-rates^ 
written in 1826. 

I entreat every one who does not see the grievous evil 
of the Poor-laws as now administered, or who doubts the 
necessity of applying some strong remedy, to read the article 
on those laws in the 66lh number of 'Jhe Quarterly Review. 
It is written profe-ssedly in their defence: yet, unlc.s.s with 
Malachi Malagrowther I called them a cancer^ I could say 
nothing severer than is there said against their present 
administration, and its eficcts and tendencies; v\ hich the 
writer refers to the act passed in 1795, ‘ enabling overseers 
to relieve poor persons at their own homes \ For nearly a 
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century before, the Poor-rates had fluctuated little. In the 
thirty-ohe years since, they have risen from two to six 
millions ; and if no measures are taken to stop the evil, they 
must still go on increasing. ‘ Yet (as the Reviewer says) tlie 
direct savings which would accrue from a better .system of 
supporting the poor, are not worth con.sideration, when con¬ 
trasted with the inflirect advantages, from the melioration ot 
th^ character and liahits of the agricultural labourer’. 

Almost every man in England is afi'ccted by this evil 
system ; almost every man, exccjjt the farmers, who are the 
loudest in their complaints, is direc tly injured by it; the 
poor most. Let them then, to use their owm phrase, know 
the rights of the matter. Show them how great, how 
important a part of the system, as it now exists, is quite new. 
Appeal to their own experience, whether it is not most 
pernicious. Half the dilliculty which impedes an alteration 
of the I’oor-laws, will be at an end. The repeal of the Act. 
of 1795 ^ good deal, cs{)ecially for the payers of Poor- 

rates. But I am disposed to go much further; not from 
hardheartedness, or a clisregard for the happiness and welfaie 
of the honest and industrious poor of this land ; but from a 
belief that, after a few years, when the evil effects of the 
present syslenr are worn out of the character and habits of 
the English labourer, his condition would be improved by a 
complete chan;^e in our system of legal charily. Old age is 
the only period of a poor man's life, when, if honest and 
industrious, he would not be sorry to ow'e his regular support 
to any hands except his own. Now in* old age his comrorts 
would be augmented, and, w'hai is of .still more consequence 
to him, his respociaiulity would be increased, he would be a 
richer man, a more independent man, a man of greater 
weight in the village, from the adoption of some regulations 
of this sort. 

Let a fund be esiriblished for the benefit of the poor, to be 
called the National Poor - fund. Out of this fund, every 

labourer (pasdng the sum of.weekly, from the time he is 

sixteen till he is .) shall at the age of sLxty-five be 

entitled to receive the thir«l of a hale labourer’s averse 
wages. That third at the end of four years is to be doubled; 
and at the end of eight years tripled. Thus at seventy-three 
the labourer, if he live so long, will be entitled of right to 
receive the fbll amount of a healthy labourer’s wages. 

The poor of large towns and manufecturers, I conceive, 
are shorter-lived than peasants. If so, they should be 
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entitled to the benefits of the National Poor-fund earlier. 
The trifle to be paid weekly both by them and by the 
a^cultural labourers should be less, perhaps considerably 
less, than what would be demanded by an insurance office 
guaranteeing the same prospective advantages. 

Occasional distress may safely be left to private charity. 
Consequently there need not be any temporary relief; nor 
should there, as that would re-open a door to all the preiwnt 
evils. There should also be few poor-houses. Orphans, and 
occasionally the aged, in country parishes might be boarded 
out (as is, or was, the custom at Lyons with the foundlings, 
who, instead of l)eing reared in the hospital, were put out to 
nurse), due care being taken to place the orphans with 
cottagers of good repute. But a subscriber to the fund, if 
disabled by an accident, might at any age claim relief from 
it apportioned to his mairaedness. 

Persons who had not contiibuted to the fund in their 
youth, would receive no relief from it in old age. Contri¬ 
butions for less than.years should be forfeited ; but every 

man, paying his dues for that number of years, and then 
discontinuing his contribution, should be entitled to relief 
proportionate. Whether he should begin to receive at 
sixty-five, only receiving less weekly, or should begin to 
receive aid later, is a qiu stion I am not prepared to answer. 
Perhaps the latter would be the belter jdan in most ca-es. 

Of women I say noihing; but it would be easy to form a 
liberal scale, and liberal it should be, for them. Only I 
would allow contriliutors, who die without benefiting by the 
fund, to bequeathe to women who are, or to female infants 
provided they become, contributors, the amount of one year’s 
contribution for every......during which the testator may have 

contributed; such amount being carried to the account of the 
legatee, exactly as if she had paid it herself. 

To increase this Poor-fund, either a parliamentary grant 
should be voted yearly, or, what would be far better, and 
should therefore be tried in the first instance, the rich should 
come forward as honorary subscribers. Nay, every one 
without exception should belong to it, either as .subscriber 
or contributor. It is the litiles of the little that make the 
mickle. 

Of the contributors I have spoken already. For sub- 
Kribers the following yearly proportion, or something like 
it, would suffice: one pound for all who in any way have 
sixty pounds a' year; two for all who have a hundred j and 
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so on. Only there should be a maximum, and that not a 
large one; so that in rich families the vrife might subscribe 
as well as the husband. All persons now liable to be rated 
should put in a trifle foV every thild above six or seven years 
old; this in the case of the wealthy should be as much, or 
nearly so, as they put in for themselves. Moreover all 
masters should take care that their servants are subscribers, 
making them an allowance on purpose. In return for this 
th<y should be admitted to relief in old age, as they would 
now be, on making out a case of necessity. But only bona 
fide working persons should be entitled to receive of right, 
as contri!<utors to the fund ; who are carefully to be 
distinguished from the subscribers in aid of it. 

The Jacobins, in realising their systems of fraternisation, 
alwa}'S contrived to be the elder brothers. L. 

I rise 

From a pertur1)cd sleep, broken by dreams 
Of long and desperate conflict hand to hand, 

Of wounds, and rage, and hard-earned victory, 

And charging over falling enemies 

With shouts of joy . . . How quiet is the night! 

The trees are motionless; the cloudless blue 
lileeps in the flnnament; the thoughtful moon. 

With her attendant train of circling stars. 

Seems to fnrgct her journey through the heavens, 

'l o gaze upon the beauties of the scene. 

Thai '•cene how still! no tru.an! breeze abroad 
To mar its quietness. The very brook, 

Si» wont to prattle like a merry child, 

Now creeps with caution o'er its pebbled way, 

As it'afraid to violate the silence. * 

Handsomeness is the more animatl excellence, beauty the 
more imaginative. A handsome Madonna I cannot conceive, 
and never saw a handsome Venus : but I have seen many a 
handsome country girl, and a few very handsome ladies. 

There would not be half the difficulty in doing right, but 
for the fri-quent.occurr. nee of cases where the lesser virtues 
are on the side of wrong. 

Curiosity is little more than another name for Hope. 

Since the generality of persons act from impulse, much 
more than from principle, men are neither so good nor so 
bad as we are apt to think them. 
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There is an honest unwillingness to pass off another’s 
observations for our own, winch makes a man appear 
pedantic. 

Pertant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt! . . . Immovivant! 
provided they are worthy to live. So may we have the 
satisfaction of knowing, (what literary incentive can be 
greater ?,) that we too have been permitted to utter sacred 
words, and to think the thoughts of great minds. 

The commentator guides and lights us to the altar erected 
by the author ; but he himself must already have kindled his 
torch at the flame which burns upon it. And what are Art 
and Science, if not a running commentaiy on Nature? what 
are poets and philosophers, but torchbearers leading us 
through the mazes and recesses of God’s two majestic 
temples, the sensible and the spiritual world ? Books, as 
Dryden has aptly termed them, are spectacles to read 
, Nature. Eschylus and Aristotle, Shakspeare and Bacon, 
are priests who preach and expound the mysteries of man 
and the universe. They teach us to understand and feel 
what we see, to decipher and syllable the hieroglyphics of 
the senses. Do you not, since you have read Wordsworth, 
feel a fresh and more thoughtful (ielight, whenever you hear 
a cuckoo, whenever you see a daisy, wlienever you play with 
a child ? Have not Thucydides and Machiavel aided you in 
discovering the tides of feeling and the currents of passion by 
which events are borne along tlie ocean of Time ? Can you 
not discern something more in man, now that you look 
at him with eyes purged and unsealed by gazing ujion 
Shakspeare and Dante? From these terrestrial and celes¬ 
tial globes we learn the conliguralion of the earth and the 
heavens. 

But wheresoever good is done, good is received in return. 
The law of reciprocation is not con lined to the physical 
system of things : in the career of benevolence and be¬ 
neficence also every action is followed by a corresponding 
reaction. Intellectual light is not poured from a lantern, 
leaving the bearer in the shade : it supplies us with the 
power of beholding and contemplating the luminary it flows 
from. The more familiar we become with Nature, with the 
greater veneration and love do we return to the masters by 
whom we were initiated ; and as they have taught us to 
understand Nature, Nature in turn teaches us to understand 
them. 
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*When I liave been travelling in Italy (says a lively 
modern writer), how ofien have I exclaimed, How like a 
picture ? I remember once, wlnle watching a glorious sunset 
from the banks of the Arno, I caught myself saying, TAis is 
truly one of Claudels sunsets. Now when I again see one of 
my favourite (.irosvenor Claudes, I shall probably exclaim. 
How natural! henv like zvhat / have seen so ojten on the 
Afno, orjrom the Monte Pincio P—Journal of an Ennuyhy 
P* 335 - 

The same thing must have hapjiened to most lovers of 
landscape-painting. How often in the Netherlands does 
one see Cuyp’s solid oppressive sunshine !, and Rubenses 
boundless, objectless plains, which no other painter W’ould 
have deemed either worthy or susceptible of being transferred 
from Nature’s Callery to Art’s ! More than once, in 
mounting the hill of Fiesole to Landor’s beautiful villa, have 
I stopped with my companion to gaze on that pure living* 
ether, in which Perugino is wont to enshrine his Virgins and 
Saints, and which till then I had imagined to be a heavenly 
vision specially vouchsafed to him, such as this world of 
cloud and mist could not parallel. Many a time too among 
the Sussex downs have I felt grateful to Copley Fielding for 
opening njy eyes to see beauties and harmonies, which else 
might have been unheeded, and for breathing ideas into the 
prospect, whereby ‘the repose Of earth, sky, sea, and air 
was vivified’. 

Hence we may perceive, why what is called a taste for the 
picturesque never arises in a country, qntil it has reached an 
advanced stage of intellectual culture: because an eye for 
the picturesque can only be formed by looking at pictures; 
that is, primarily. In this, as in other cases, by Art are we 
first led to fix our attention and reflection more observantly 
on the beauties of Nature : although, when .such attention 
and reflection have once become general, they may be excited 
in such as have never seen a picture. When we are told 
therefore that the earliest passages to be found in any ancient 
author, which savour of what we should now call poetical 
description, are in the epistles of Pliny, we must not infer 
from this that Pliny had a livelier and intensei love of Nature 
than any of the ancient poets. Supposing the remark to be 
correct, and I will not stop to inquire bow far it is so, all it 
would prove is, that Pliny was, as we know him to have 
been, what we used to call a virtuoso^ a picture fancier, and 
that people in his day were beginning to look at Nature in the 
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mirror of Art. It is a mistake however to conclude that 
men are insensible to those beauties, which they are not con* 
tinually talking about and analysing, that the love of Nature 
is a new feeling, because the taste for the picturesque is a 
modem taste. When the mountaineer descends into the 
plain, he soon begins to pine with love for his native hills; 
and many have been known to fall sick, nay, even to die? of 
that love. Yet, had he never left them, you would never 
have heard him prate about them. When I was on the Lake 
of Zttg, which lies bosomed among such giand mountains, 
the boatman, after telling some stories about Suwarrow’s 
march through the neighbourhood, asked me * Is it true that 
he came from a country where there is not a mountain to be 
seen?’ ‘Yes’, I replied; ‘you may go hundreds of miles 
without coming to a hillock . ‘ That must be beautiful! ’ 

he exclaimed ; * das muss schon sein His exclamation was 
prompted no doubt by the thought of the difficulties which 
the mountains aliout him opposed to traffic and agriculture; 
though even on his own score he erred, as Mammon is ever 
wont to do grossly. For those mountains gave him the lake, 
and attracted the strangers, whereby he earned his livelihood. 
But it is a perverse haffit of the Imagination, when there is 
no call for action, to dwell on ‘the ills we have’, without 
thinking of ‘the others which we know not of’. This very 
man however, had be t>een transported to the plains he 
sighed for, even though they had been as flat as Burnet’s 
Paradise, or the tabula rasa which Locke supposed to be the 
paradisiacal state of tfie human mind, would probably have 
been seized with the home-sickness which is so common 
among his countrymen, as it is also among the Swedes and 
NorWjCgians, but which, I believe, is hardly found, except in 
the natives of a mountainous and beautiful country. 

The noisiest streams are the shallowest. It is an old 
saying, but never out of season; least of all in an age, the 
fit symbol of which would not be, like the Ephesian personi¬ 
fication of multimammat for it neither brings forth 

nor nourishes, but multilingua. Your amcUeur will talk by 
the ell, or, if you wish it, by the mile, about the inexpressible 
c^rms of Nature: but I never heard that his love had caused 
him the slightest uneasiness. 

It is only by the perception of some contrast, that we 
become conscious of our feelings. The feelings however 
may exist for centuries, without the consciousness; and still, 
when they are mighty, thev will ovcroowcr Consciousness j 
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when they are deep, it will be unable to fathom them. Love 
hai( indeed been called * loquacious as a vernal bird ’; and 
with truth: but his loquacity comes on him mostly in the 
absence of his beloved. Here too the same illustration 
h(^ds: the deep stream is not heard, until some obstacle 
opposes it. But can anybody, when floating down the 
Rhine, believe that the builders and dwellers in those castles, 
witn which every rock is created, were blind to all the 
beauties around them ? Is it quite impossible that they 
should have felt almost as much as the sentimental tourist, 
who returns to his parlour in some metropolis, and puffs out 
the fumes of his admiration through his quill? lias the 
moon no existence independent of the halo about her ? Or 
does the halo even flow from her? Is it not produced by the 
dimness and density of the atmosphere through which she 
has to shine ? Give me the love ot the bird that broods over 
her own nest, rather than of one that lays her eggs in the 
nest of another, albeit she warble about parental affection as 
loudly as Rousseau or Lord Byron. 

Convents too . . how many of them are situate amid the 
sublimest and most beautiful scenery ! 1 will only mention 
two, the Great Chartreuse, and the monastery of the 
Camaldulans near Naples. The hackneyed remark at such 
places is, O yes I the monks always knew how to pick out the eyes 
of the landy and to pounce upon its feUttess. It is forgotten that, 
when the convents were built, the country round was mostly 
either a barren wilderness, or a vast impenetrable forest, and 
that, if things are otherwise now, the eflange is owing to the 
patient industry of the monks and their dependents, not 
liable to alternations and intcrruptir>n$, as is the case with 
other proprietors, but continued without intermission through 
centuries. Though one is bound however to protest against 
this stale and vulgar scoff, I know not how we can imagine 
that the men, who, when half ‘ the world lay before ihem^ 
where to choose Their place of restpitched their homes in 
spots surrounded by such surpassing grander and beauty, can 
have been without all sense for w^t they saw. Rather, in 
retiring from the world to worship v»od in solitude, did they 
seek out the most glorious and awful chambers in that earthly 
temple, which also is ‘not made with hands’. 

Add to this, that in every country, where there are national 
legends, they are always deeply and vividly impressed with a 
feeing of the magnificence or the loveliness in the midst of 
ivhich they have arisen. Indeed they are often little else 
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than the expression and outpouring of those feelings: and 
such primitive poetical legends will hardly be found, except 
in the bosom of a beautiful country, grow ing up in it, and 
pendent from it, almost like fruit from a tree. I'he powertul 
influence exercised by natural objects in giving shape and 
life to those forms in which the Imagination embodies the 
ideas of superhuman power, is finely illustrated by Wordsworth 
in one of the noblest passages of The Excursion: w})cr« he 
casts a glance over the workings of this priticiple in the 
mythologies of the Persians;- the llabylonians, tlie Chaldeans, 
and the Greeks; showdng with what plastic power the 
imaginative love of Nature wedded and harmonised the dim 
conceptions of tlie mysteries w hich lie behind tlic curtain of 
the senses, with the objects by which it liappcned to be 
surrounded, incarnating the invisible in the visible, and 
impregnating the visible with the invisible. The same 
principle is of universal application. \'ou may perceive 
how it has operated in the traditions of the Highlands, of 
the Rhine, of Bohemia, of Sw-eden and Norway, in short of 
every country where poetry has been indigenous. As the 
poetry of the Asiatic nations may be termed the {joetry of 
the sun, so the Edda is the poetry of ice. u. 

I have been trying to show, that, though a taste for the 
picturestjue, as the very foim of the word picturesque, w'hich 
betrays Us recent origin, implies, is a late grow th, a kind of 
aftermath, in the mind of a peoj)le, wdiich cannot arise until 
a nation has gone »hrough a long process of intellectual 
culture, nor indeed* until after the first crop has been 
gathered in, still a feeling anti love lor the beauties of 
Nature may exist altogether independently of that self- 
conscious, self-analysing taste, and that such a feeling is 
sure to spring up, wherever there is nourishment for it, in 
a nation’s vernal prime: although there may be a period, 
between the first crop and the alteimaih, w-hen the field 
looks parched and yellow and bristly, and as if the dew of 
heaven could not‘moisten it. When the mind of a people 
first awakes, it is full of its morning dreams, and holds those 
dreams to be, as the proverb accounts them, true. A long 
time passes, it must encounter and struggle with opposition, 
before it acquires anything like a clear, definite self- 
consciousness. For a long time it scarcely regards itself as 
sejMirate from Nature. It lies in her arms, and feeds at her 
breast, and looks up into her face, and smiles at her smiles. 
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When it speaks, you lather hear the voice of Nature speaking 
throiigh it, than any liistinct voice of its own. It is like a 
child, in all whose words and thoughts you may perceive the 
promptings of its motiier. Very probably indeed it may not 
talk much about its love for its mother : but it will give the 
strongest proofs of ihat love, by thinking in all things as its 
mother thinks, and speaking as its mother speaks, and doing 
as ks mother do(s. 

This is the character of poetry in early times. It may 
be objected that you find no picturesque <lescriptions in it. 
'J hat is to say, the poets have not learnt to look at Nature 
with the eye of a painter, nor to seek for secondary, reflex 
beauties in natural objects, arising whether from sym^lical, 
or from accidental associations. Nor do you see their love 
of Nature from their talking about Nature : for they are not 
conversant with abstractions; they deal only with persons, 
and things. You may discern that love however by the way 
in which it is mixed up with the w’hole substance of their 
minds, as the glow of health mixes itself up with the whole 
substance of our bodies, unthought of, it may be, until we 
are reminded of it by its opposite, but still felt and enjoyed. 

Of Asiatic poetry it is needless to speak ; for that even 
now has hardly emerged from its nonage, or risen beyond a 
child’s fondness for flowers. But even in Homer, although 
in Greek poetry afterw'ard the human element, that which 
treats of man as being and doing and suffering, predominated 
more than in the poetry oT any other country over the natural, 
which dw’clls on the contemplation of the outward world, its 
forms, its changes, and its influences—and though the germs 
of this are to be found in the living energy and definiteness 
and bodiliness of all Homer’s characters—still what a love of 
Nature is there in him 1 What a fresh morning air breathes 
through those twin firstbirths of Poetry 1 what a clear bright 
sky hangs above those two lofty peaks of Parnassus 1 In nis 
own words we may say, that over them {>w€ppd\ri Aaireros 
aWiip. Indeed this denreTos afdijp may be regarded as the 
peculiar atmosphere of Greek literature and art, an atmos* 
phere which then first opened and broke upon it. Of all 
poems the Homeric have the most thoroughly out-of-door 
character. We stand on the Ionian coast, looking out upon 
the sea, and beholding it under every variety of hue and form 
and aspect. And there he too was wont to stand ; there, as 
Coleridge so melodiously expresses it, he 

Beheld the Iliad and the Od3r^7 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 


B 
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Every epithet he gives to a natural object, every image taken 
from one, has the liveliest truth : and truth is ever the best 
proof that any one can give of love. Of the poetical 
descriptions of morning composed since the days of IXomer, 
the chief part are little else than expansions and amplifica¬ 
tions of ms three sweet epithets, -^piydneia, KpoKSrerrXos, and 
^oSoSdKTvXos. Nor can anything be more aptly chosen than 
his adjuncts and accompaniments: which shows that be was 
not destitute of what we call the sentimental love of Nature, 
that love of Nature which discerns a correspondence, and as 
it were a sympathy, between its appearances and changes, 
and the vicissitudes of human feeling and passion. Chryses, 
after his entreaties have been denied, walks aKiuu irapd Qlvo. 
woXvip^oia^oto da\dff<rT)s, where the murmur of its waves 
r^ponds to his feelings, and stirs him to pour them forth in 
a prayer to Apollo. In like manner Achilles, wlien Briseis 
is talcen from him, sits apart by himself, a\bt iroXt^s 

6p6w» M o&oira v6vtov. The epithet otvova, denoting the 
dark glb 9 m, perhaps the purple grape-colour of the distant 
sea, while' it was dashing and foaming at his feet, brings it 
into harmony and sympathy with Achilles. A bright blue 
sea would have been out of keeping. Or take a couple of 
similies. When Apollo comes down from Olympus to avenge 
his insulted priest, he comes vvktI ioiKujs. When Thetis rises 
from the sea to listen to her son’s complaint, she rises 
dfUxXij. Parallels to these two similies may be found in two 
of our own greatest poets. Milton says that Pandemonium 
‘RosiC like an exhalation from the earth’. Coleridge’s 
Ancidat Mariner tell'us that he passes ‘ like night from land 
to land*. Milton’s image is a fine one. Coleridge’s appears 
to me, to adopt an expression which he uses in speaking of 
Wordsworth’s faults, ‘ too great for the subject ’, a piece of 
*1ttental bombast’. Be this however as it may, how inferior 
dte they both, in grandeur, in simplicity, in beauty, in grace, 
to the Homeric!, which moreover have better caught the 
spirit and sentiment of the natural appearances. For Apollo 
does come with the power and majesty, and with the terrors 
of night; and the soft waviness of an exhalation is a much 
fitter imitge for the rising of the goddess, than for the 
tnassihe^ an*} bard srifif outline of a Wlding. In Homer’s 
lah^d^ped, it is true, there is a want, or rather an absence, 
thpee .b^mdntal, picturesque epithets, with which Pope 
bo I^edize&ed his translation. This however only shows that 
the objects he speaks of * had no need of a remoter charm. 
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By thought supplied, or any interest Unborrowed from the 
eye Such as they are, he loves them for their own sake. 
In his vivid, transparent verse, vcurtu ffKovitd, koX 

Ttpihovei &Kp(H, Kal vdircu, —lIa»^A 5i r eHSerai &(rrpa. We 
feel too that he, as he says of his shepherd, yiyride <j>pha at 
the sight; though no ^conscious swain’, as Pope styles him, 
nor thinking of * blessing the useful light as by a kind ot 
s(^ond sight of utilitarianism the bard of Twickenham is 
pleased to make him. 

This distinctness of the Homeric descriptions leads Cicero, 
in a fine pas'.age of the Tusculan Questions^ to contend that 
he who, though blind, could so represent every object as to 
enable us to see what he himself could not see, must have 
derived great jdeabure and enjoyment from his in ward sight. 
There is more reason however in the witticism of Velleius, 
that, if any one supposes Homer to have been bom blind, hf 
must himself be destitute of every sense. For never was 
a fable more repugnant to truth, than that of Homer’s 
blindness. It onginated probably in the identification of 
the author of the Iliad with the author of the Hymn 
to Apollo; and was then fostered by the notion that 
Homer designed to represent himself under the character 
of Demodocus in the Odyssey, Milton has indeed made a 
tine use of Homer’s blindness: but, looking at it as a fact, 
one might as reasonably believe that the sun is blind, as that 
Homer was. 

In the Greek poets of the great age, I have already 
admitted, there is little love ot Nature. Man was then 
become veiy nearly all-in-all, to wTiose level the gods 
themselves were brought down; not the skeleton man of 
philosophy, nor the puppet of empirical observation, but the 
ideal man of imaginative thought, an idea as perfect as it can 
be, when drawn from no higher source than what lies in man 
himself. The manifold dazzling glories of Athens and of 
Greece filled their minds with the notion of the greatness of 
human nature : and that greatness they tried to exhibit in its 
struggles with fate and with the gods. Their characters are 
mostly statuesque even in this respect, that they have no 
background. In the Promethms itself, the wilderness and 
the other natural horrors are mainly employed, like the 
chains and wedge, as instruments by which Jupiter tries to 
intimidate the benefactor of mankind. This however is not 
so much the case with Sophocles; in whose (Edipm at 
Colotms^ Ajax^ and Philcctetes^ the scenery forms an im- 
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portant element, not merely in the imaginative, but even in 
the dramatic beauty. In after times, when the glory of 
Greece had faded and sunk, when its political grandeur had 
decayed, and man was no longer the one engrossing object 
of admiration, wc find a revival of the love of Nature in the 
pastoral poetry of the Sicilians. 

With regard to modern poetr)', when we are looking at 
any question connected with its history, we ought to bear jn 
mind that we did not begin from the beginning, and that, 
with very few exceptions, we had not to hew our materials 
out of the quarry, or to devise the groundplan of our edifices, 
but made use, at least in great measure, of the ruins and 
substructions of antiquity. Hence Greece alone affords a 
type of the natural development of the human mind through 
its various ages and stages. Owdng to this, and perhaps still 
more to the influence, direct and indirect, of Christianity, we 
from the first had a far greater body of reflective thought in 
modem poetry than in ancient. Dante is not, what Ilomer 
was, the father of poetry springing in the freshness and 
shnplicity of childhood out of the arms of mother earth : he 
is rather, like Noah, the father of a second poetical world, to 
whom he pours forth his prophetic song, fraught with the 
wisdom and the experience of the old world. Indeed he 
himself expresses this by representing himself as wandering 
on his awful pilgrimage under the guidance of Virgil. 

It would require a long dissertation, illsuifed to these 
pages, to pursue this train of thought through the literature of 
modern Europe. Let me hasten home, and take a glance at 
our own poets. The early ones, especially the greatest among 
them, were intense and devoted lovers of Nature. Chaucer 
sparkles with the dew of morning. .Spencer lies bathed in 
the .sylvan shade. Milton glow's with orient light One 
might almost fancy that he had gazed himself blind, and had 
then been raised to the sky, and there stood and waited, like 
‘blind Orion hungering for the mom So abundantly had 
he stored his mind with visions of natural beauty, that, when 
all without became dark, he was still most rich in his inward 
treasure, and ‘ Ceased not to wander where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill ’. Shakspeare 
‘ glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ’. All 
fixture ministers to him, as gladly as a mother to her child. 
Whether he wdshes her to tune her myriad-voiced organ to 
Romeo’s love, or to Miranda’s innocence, or to Perdita’s 
simplicity, or to Rosalind’s playfulness, or to the sports of 
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the Fairies, or to Timon’s misanthropy, or to Macbeth’s 
desolating ambition, or to Lear’s heart-broken frenzy, he 
has only to ask, and she puts on every feeling and every 
passi<m with which he desires to invest her. 

But when Milton lo.^-t his eyes, Poetry lost hers. A time 
followed, when our poets ceased to commune with Nature, 
.and ceased to love her, and, as there can be no true know- 
Idtlge without love, ceased therefore to know anything about 
her. Man again became all-in-all; but not the ideal human 
nature of Greek poetry, in its altitudes of action and passion. 
The human natute of our poets in those days was the human 
nature of w'hat was called the town, with all its pettinesses 
anti hollownesses and crookednesses and rottennesses. The 
great business and struggle of men seemed to be, to outlie, 
outcheat, outwhore, and outhector each other. Our poets- 
then dwelt in Grub-street, and, to judge from their works, 
.seldom left their garrets, save to go to the coffeehouse, the 
playhouse, or the slews. Drydcn wrote a bombastical 
descrij)iion of night, from which one might suppose that 
he had never seen night, except by candlelight, lie talked 
of ‘Nature’s self seeming to lie dead’, of ‘the mountains 
seeming to nod their drowsy head much as Charles the 
Second u.sed to do at a .sermon, and of ‘sleeping flowers 
sweatmj^'Xitenea.ih the nightdew's’, which I can only parallel 
by a tmnslation I once saw of Virgil’s Scilicet is superis labor 
est, ‘Ay sure, for this the gods laborious S7veat*. Yet this 
was extolled by Rymcr, a countryman of Shakspeare’s, as 
the finest description of night ever cdtnposed ; an opinion 
which Johnson quotes, without expressing any dissent; 
telling us moreover that these lines were repeated oftener 
in his days than almost any others of Dryden’s. 

It is true that, as I have been reminded, Shakspeare also 
has said of night ‘ Now' o’er the one half world Nature seems 
dead ’; and doubtless it was from hence that Dryden took 
what he thought a very grand idea. But as thieves never 
know or dare to make the right use of their stolen goods, so 
is it mostly with plagiaries. The verbal likeness only exposes 
the empty turgidity of Dryden : nor can there be a more 
striking illustration of Quintilian’s .saying Multa Jiunt 
eadeniy sed aliter. For observe where Shakspeare uses 
this expression, and how it exemplifies that unrivalled 
power of imagination, wherewith, under the impulses of 
a mighty passion, he fuses every object by its intense 
radiation, and brings them into harmony with that passion 
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by bathing them in a flood of bright, or sombre, or mellow, 
orbloodr^ light. Macbeth, just as he is going to commit 
the murder, standing on the very brink of hell, and about to 
plunge into it, sees the reflection of his own chaotic feelings 
m all things. Order is turned into disorder; law is sus¬ 
pended ; every natural, every social tie is cracking; he is 
hurling an innocent man, his guest, his king, into the jaws 
of death: death is in all his thoughts. I'o him therefore, 
with the deepest truth * o’er the one half world Nature seems 
dead ’; even as he had just seen the instrument witli which 
the crime was to be perpetrated, ‘ in palpable form ’ before 
him, though only ‘ a dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain All the other 
visions too which haunt him, are of the same kind. 


Wicked dreams abuse 

The curtained sleep. Witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and withered Murder, 

Alarmed by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, toward bis design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. 

With what wonderful fitness do all the images, all the 
thoughts, all the words here * suit ’ with each other, and 
writh Macbeth’s tertific purpose! whereas in I^ryden’s 
description there is no congruity, but only a string of poor 
and incongruous conceits, cold and extravagant; and the 
occasion is merely that Cortez, who with like incongruity 
has fallen in love at sight with the daughter of Montezuma, 
cannot sleep, because * Love denies Rest to his soul, and 
slumber to his eyes’. What then must have been the 
knowledge of Nature, and what the feeling for it, in an 
age when the poetical imagery, which the readers and 
repeaters of poetry were accustomed to associate with night, 
was Nature’s lying do^d, mountains nodding their drowsy 
heads, little birds repeating their songs in sleep, and sleeping 
flowers sweating beneath the nightdews 1 People even 
learnt to fancy, and to tell one another, that all this was 
indeed so. As it is the wont of hollow things to echo, 
whenever a poet hit on a striking image or a startling 
mcpfossion, it was bandied from mouth to mouth. Thus 
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nodding mountains became a stock phrase. Pope makes 
EloLsa talk of ‘ lowbrowed rocks that hang nodding Q*tx the 
deep ’; where however we may suppose the poet to transfer 
the motion of the image in the water to the rocks themMives. 
In his Iliad * Pelion nods his shaggy brows and * nodding 
Ilion waits the impending fall ’: in his Odyssey. ‘ On Ossa 
Pelion nods with all his woods \ The same piece of falsetto 
issdoubtless to be found scores of times in the versewriters of 
the same school. 

Yet description, and moral satire or declamation, were the 
richest veins, poor and shallow as they are at best, which 
w'ere opened in our serious verse between the death of Milton 
and the regeneration of English poetry at the close of the 
last century. Nor was our tfescription of the highest kind, 
being deficient both in imaginativeness and in reality. It 
seldom betokened anything like that intimate, personal," 
thdughtfttl, dutiful, and loving communion with Nature, 
which we perceive in every page of Wordsworth : and owing 
to this very want of familiarity with the realities, our poets 
could not deal with them as he docs, shaping and moulding 
and combining and animating them, according to the impulses 
of his imagination, and calling forth new melodies and 
harmonies, to fill earth, sea, and sky. They did look at 
Nature through the spectacles of books. It was as though a 
number of eyes had been set in a row, like boys playing at 
leap-frog, each hinder one having to look through all that 
stood before it, and hence seeing Nature, not as it is in 
itself, but refracted and distorted by a number of more or 
less turbid media. Ever and anon too some one would be 
seized with the ambition of surpassing his predecessors, and 
would try by a feat at leap-eye to get before them: in so 
doing however, from ignorance of the ground, he mostly 
stumbled and fell. Making an impotent effort after 
originality, he would attempt to vary the combinations of 
words in which former writers had spoken the same 
objects : but, as one is ever liable to trip, and to 'Violate 
idiom at least, if not grammar, when roeaking H foreign 
language, so by these aliens to Nature, and sojouruertl in the 
land of poetry, images and expressions, whi<m belonged to 
particular circumstances, or to particular phases bf feeling, 
were often misapplied to circumstances and feelings vriSi 
which they were wholly incongruous. When the jiy spn^ 
out his peacock’s tail, many of the quills were sticlung up in 
the air. 
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But though our descriptive poetry *was mostly wanting 
both in imaginativeness and in reality, this did not disqualify 
it for being what is called picturesque. For picturesquencss, 
as it is commonly understood, consists not in looking at 
things as they really are, and as the sun or Ilomer look at 
them, nor in seeing them, as Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth 
see them, transfigured by the plastic power of the imagina> 
tion, but rather in seeing them arrayed in the associations »of 
various kinds with ’ trhich the course of ages has surrounded 
them. Painting, even historical painting, being mute, and 
poorly supplied with means for expressing new or remote 
combinations of thought, has ever succeeded best in repre- 
wo.oting that which is tamiliar and easy to be understood. It 
has so scanty a vocabulary to tell its story with, that its 
story must needs be a short one, and ought to be such that 
its outline and main features should be discernible at a glance. 
For it has to speak to the eye, which docs not proceed 
cumulatively and step by step, and the impressions of which 
are rather coinstantaneous than successive. Its business is 
to give the utmost accuracy, completeness, and delicacy, to 
the details it makes use of in expressing such ideas as have 
already got possession of the popular mind, and form a 
portion of the popular belief. If it can do this, it can well 
refrain from seeking to utter new ideas, or going on a voyage 
of discovery into unknown regions of thought. Its stock in 
trade may be said to consist chiefly in commonplaces : and 
it no more tires of or by repeating them, than a rosebush tires 
of or by pouring forth^, roses, or than the sun tires of or by 
shining daily upon the san»e landscape. In poetry on the 
other hand commonplaces are worthless. Only so far as a 
work is original, only so far as a thought is original, eithei 
in its form and conception, or at least in its position and 
combination, can it be said to be truly poetical. Poetry and 
Painting are indeed sister arts, as they have often been 
termed. But the sphere of each is totally distinct from that 
of the other: though they can be macle to touch at any 
point, they cannot be made to coincide; nor can they be 
brought to touch in more points than one at the same 
moment, without some bruise and injury to one or the other. 
Painting by the outward is to express the inward ; Poetry 
by the inward is to express the outward : but the main and 
immediate business of Painting is with the outward, that of 
Poetry with the inward. That which Painting represents. 
Poetry de.scribes; that which Poetry represents, Painting 
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can only symbolise. Wtienever this is forgotten, it is hurtful 
to both. Fuseli, for instance, was always forgetting the 
painter, in striving to be a poet. Perhaps the same was 
son»etimes loo much the case with Hogarth. Assuredly it 
is so with Martin, and frequently with 'I'urner, who might 
have been a very great painter, liad he been content to be 
what he might be. On the other hand, when Poetry 
bw:ome.s iiictiiresque, it is like Prospero casting away his 
wand, to take up a common sceptre : and it will mostly have 
to learn that ordinary men are more unmanageable, not only 
than Ariels, but even than Calibans. 

In truth this has been one of the misfortunes of our poetry 
for the last hundred and fifty years, that it has been much 
more picturesque than poetical. To many of the excellences 
of painting indeed it has made little pretension. It has no 
foreground ; it has no background ; it wants light; it wants 
shade : it w'ants an atmosphere ; it wants the unity resulting 
from having all the parts placed at once before the eye. All 
these things are missmg in descriptive poetry; though in epic 
and dramatic there are qualities that correspond to them. 
This is enough to show how idle it is for Poetry to abandon its 
own domain, and try to set up its throne in the territory of its 
neighbour. Everything that our poets had to mention, was 
described and reflected upon. First one thing w’as described 
and reflected upon; and then something else was described and 
reflected upon ; and then . . . some third thing was treated 
in the same way. The pow'cr of infusing life and exhibiting 
action is wanting. No word was suppp.sed to be capable of 
standing alone: all must have a crutch to lean on: every 
object must be attended by an epithet or two, or by a phrase, 
picked out much as schoolboys pick theirs out of the Gradus, 
with little regard to any point except its fitting the verse, and 
not disturbing its monotonous smoothne.ss. If it had ever 
been applied to the oliject by any poet, if it ever could be 
applied to it under any circums:ances, this was enough : no 
matter whether it suited the particular occasion or no. The 
grand repository for all such phraseology was that translation 
of Homer, which has perhaps done more harm than any other 
work ever did to the literature of its country; thus exactly 
reversing the fate of its original. For assuredly no human 
work ever exercised so powerful and beneficial an influence 
on the literature and arts of the people out of whom it 
sprang, as the Homeric poems. Nor can I think that there 
was much ground in point of fact for Plato’s charge, of thCir 

B ♦ 
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having been injurious to religion and morality. The mischief 
had other sources, inherent in polytheism, and such as natural 
religion cannot quench. But as for Pope’s translation, it has 
been a sort of poetic stage-wardrobe, to which anybody might 
resort for as much tinsel and tawdry lace, and as many Bristol 
diamonds, as he wanted, and where everybody might learn 
the welcome lesson, that the last thing to be thought of in 
writing verses is the meaning. •» 

Even since the dawn of a better day on our poetry, descrip¬ 
tion and reflection have still absorbed too large a portion of 
its energy. Few writers have kept it before their eyes so 
distinctly as the authors of Count Julian and of Philip Van 
Artevelde^ that the great business and oftice of poetry is not 
to descrilx, but to create; not to pour forth an everlasting 
singsong about mountains and fountains, and hills and rills, 
and flowers and bowers, and woods and floods, and roses and 
posies, and valleys and alleys, but to represent human character 
and feeling, action and passion, the ceaseless warfare, and the 
alternate victories of Life and of Death. V. 

The line of Milton quoted above, in which Pandemonium 
is described as rising out of the earth, ‘ like an exhalation ’, 
is supposed by Mr Peck to l>e ‘ a hint taken from some of 
the moving scenes and machines invented for the stage by 
Inigo Jones’. This conjecture is termed very probable by 
Bishop Newton, in a note repeated by Dr. Hawkins, and by 
Mr 'I'odd; and the latter tries to confirm it by an extract 
from an account of a Mask acted at Whitehall in 1637. Alas 
for poets, when the critics set about unravelling their thoughts ! 
when they even pretend to make out by what old bones their 
minds have been manured ! On seeing a poet oveilaid by 
a copious variorum commentary, one is often reminded of 
Gulliver lying helpless and stirless under the net that the 
Lilliputians had spun around him. 

But to be serious: even if the Mask referred to had been 
acted in 1657, instead of 1637, and if Milton in that year 
had had eyes to see it with, I should still have been slow to 
believe that a thought so trivial could have crossed hb mind, 
when he was hovering on the outspread wings of his imagina¬ 
tion over the abyss of hell. An eagle does not stoop after 
a grub. Sheridan indeed, who never scrupled to borrow, 
whether money or thoughts, and to pass them off for his own, 
might have caught such a hint from the stage. For having 
no light in himself, he tried to patch up a mimic sun, by 
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sticking together as many candles as he could lay hands 
on, wax, mould, or rush-lights, no matter which. Hence, 
brilliant as his comedies are, they want unity and life: 
they rather sparkle, than shine; and are like a box of 
trinkets, not a beautiful head radiant with jewellery. Of 
Milton’s mind, on the other l)and, the leading characteristic 
is its unity. He has the thoughts of all ages at his command; 
but he has made them his own. He sits * high on a throne 
of royal state, adorned With all the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind, And where the gorgeous East with richest hand Has 
showered barbaric pearl and gold ’. There are no false gems 
in him, no tinsel. It seems as if nothing could dwell in his 
mind, but what was grand and sterling. 

Besides, if we look at the passage, the * fabric huge^ does , 
not rise at once, os the commentators appear to have sup¬ 
posed, ready-made by a charm out of the earth, like a scene 
from the floor of a theatre : which is thus strangely brought 
in to serve for a go-between in this simile; as though Milton, 
without such a hint, could nut have thought of comparing the 
erection of Pandemonium to the rising of a mist. Such was 
the dignified severity of Milton’s mind, that he has carefully 
abstained throughout Pardise Lost from everything like 
common magic. His spirits are superhuman; and their 
actions are supernatural, but not unnatural, or contranatural. 
That is, the processes by which they accomplish their pur¬ 
poses are analogous to those by which men do so: they are 
subject to the same universal laws; <mly their strength and 
speed are immeasurably greater. But he has nothing 
arbitrary, no capricious fantastical transformations. When 
anything appears to be such, there is always a moral purpose 
to Justify it; as in the sublime passage where the applause 
which Satan exj-iects, is turned into ‘ a dismal universal hiss % 
exemplifying how the most triumphant success in evil is in 
fact a sinking deeper and deeiier in misery and shame. To 
a higher moral law the laws of Nature may bend, but not to 
a mere act of wilfulness. That Pandemonium was built 
aboveground, and not drawn up from underground, is clear 
from the previous account of the materials prepar^ for it. 
Milton wanted a council-chamber for his infernal condave. 
Of course it was to surpass everything on earth in magnifi¬ 
cence ; and it was to be completed almost instantaneously. 
Hence, instead of exhibiting the gradual process of a laborious 
accumulation, it seemed to spring up suddenly, to rise * like 
an exhalation *. 
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This comparison may possibly have been suggested by the 
Homeric ii’br* At least a recollection of Homer’s 

image may have been floating in Milton’s mind ; as it is 
clear that just after, when he says, the fabric rose ‘ with the 
sound Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet’, he must 
have been thinking of the legend of Amphion’s buihling the 
walls of Thebes. For his mind was such a treasury, of 
learning, he had so fed on the thoughts of former ages, 
transubstantiating them, to use his own expression, by 
‘concoctive heat’, and the knowledge of his earlier years 
seems to have become so much more vivid and ebullient, 
when fresh influxes were stopped, that one may allowably 
attribute all manner of learned allusions to him, provided 
they are in harmony with his subject, and lie within the range 
of his reading. Many of these have been tletectcd by his 
commentators ; but the investigation is by no means exhausted. 
Not a few of his allusions they have missed: others they 
have mistaken. 

For instance, in the note on the passage where Milton 
compares one of the regions of hell to ‘that great Serbonian 
bog Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. Where armies 
whole have sunk’, the modern editors, in a note taken from 
Patrick Hume, refer only to Herodotus and Lucan ; neither 
of whom says a word about armies being lost in the bog. I 
conclude therefore that no commentator has traced this 
passage to its real source in Diodorus Siculus (i. 30) where 
we are told that ‘persons ignorant of the country, who 
approach the lake Serbonis, have to encounter unlooked-for 
perils. For the firth being narrow and like a fillet, and vast 
sandbanks lying round it on all sides, when the south wind 
blows for a continuance, a quantity of sand is driven over it. 
This covers the water, and renders the surface of the lake so 
like that of the land, as to be quite undistinguishable. Hence 
many who did not know the nature of the spot, missing the 
road, have been swallowed up, a/on^ with whole armies'. 
In a subsequent part of his history (xvi. 46), he says that 
Artaxerxes, in his expedition into Egypt, lost a part of his 
army there. The substance of the preceding passage is 
indeed given by George Sandys in his travels, and thence 
extracted by Purchas, p. 913; but Milton’s source was 
probably the Greek. For his historical allusions are often 
taken from Diodorus, with whom he seems to have been 
better acquainted than with the earlier historians, the immense 
superiority of the latter not being generally recognised in 
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those days; and who, as Wakefield has shown, was his 
authority for the beautiful passage about the mariners off at 
sea, scenting * Sabean odours from the spicy shore Of Araby 
the blest 

Other blind men, it is true, seldom quote books; but it is 
not so with Milton. The prodigious power, readiness, and 
accuracy of his memory, as well as the confidence he felt in 
it^are proved by his setting himself, several years after he 
had become totally blind, to compose his treatise on Christian 
J)octrine; which, made uj) as it is of scriptural texts, would 
seem to require perpetual reference to the sacred volume. A 
still more exlraonlinary enterprise was that of the Latin 
dictionary, a work which, one would imagine, might easily 
wear out a sound pair of eyes, but in which hardly any man 
could stir a couple of stops without eyes. Well might he, ’ 
who, after live years of blindness, had the courage to under¬ 
take these two vast w'firks', along with Paradise Ij>sti declare 
that he did ‘not bate a jot Of heart or hope, but still bore 
up and steered U/'hilhard’. For this is the word which 
Milton at first used in his noble sonnet: though for the sake 
of correctness, stea-inQ uphUhcard being a kind of pilotage 
which he alone practised, or whicli at all events is only 
j^racticable where the clogs of this material world are not 
ilragging us down, he altered it into nght omvard. 

To return to the passage which led to this discussion ; not 
only is Mr Peck’s conjecture at variance with Milton’s con¬ 
ception of the manner in which Pandemonium is constructed, 
and with the processes by which thoughts arise in the mind 
of a true poet, as incongruous as it would be for the sun to 
shoot his rays through a popgun: there is also* a third 
objection, to which some may perhaps attach more weight; 
namely, the long interval which must have elapsed since 
Milton saw the machinery referred to, if indeed he had ever 
seen it at all. Sheridan, as I have said, had he been at the 
play overnight, and been writing verses about Pandemonium 
the next morning, might have bethought himself that it 
would be a happy hit to make Pandemonium rise up like a 
palace in a pantomime. But even Sheridan would hardly 
have done this, unless the impression had been so recent and 
vivid, as to force itself upon the mind in despite of the more 
orderly laws of association. Now Milton can have seen 
nothing of the sort since the closing of the theatres in 1642. 
Nor is it likely that he was ever present at a Court-mask. 
But Inigo Jones’s improvements in machinery were probably 
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confined to the Court. For new inventions did not travel so 
fast in those days as now : and the change of scene in Comus 
from the wood to the palace seems to have been effected in a 
different manner. At all events one should have to suppose 
that this spectacle, which Milton, if he ever saw it, would 
have forgotten forthwith, lay dormant in his mind for above 
fifteen years, until on a sudden it started up unbidden, when 
he vras describing the building of Pandemonium. , 

That an antiquarian critic, like Mr Peck, should have 
brought forward such a conjecture, rriay n»*t be very 
wonderful. For it requires no little self-denial to resist 
the temptation of believing that we have hit on an ingenious 
thought: the more strange and out of the way the thought, 
the likelier is it to delude us. Hut that he should have 
found companions in his visionary ramble, that a person like 
Bishop Newton, who was not without poetical taste, and who 
had not the same temptation to mislead him, should deetn 
his conjecture very probable, that critic after critic should 
approve of it, is indeed surprising. With regard to Mr Todd 
however, we see from other places that he too has an itching 
f<» explaining poetry by the help of personal anecdotes. 
Thus he suggests that the two lines in the description of the 
castle in the Allep'o, ‘ Where perhaps some beauty lies, The 
Cynosure of neighlxmring eyes were designed as a compli¬ 
ment to the Countess of Derl>y, who had a house near 
Milton’s father’s at Horton. Yet in the same breath he tells 
us that she was already a grandmother; and so, w hatever 
she might have been in eather days, she could hardly lie any 
longer the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes, or even fancy that 
she was so. Therefore, unless Milton had expressly told her 
that she was his Cynosure, the compliment must have been 
wholly lost. And what need is there for supposing a 

E articular reference to anyone? The imaginative process 
y which Milton animates his castle, is so simple and 
natural, that I believe there are few young men, who have 
ever read a tale of romance, in whose minds, w hen they have 
been passing by castles, especially if * bosomed high in tufted 
trees i the fancy has not sprung up, how lovely a sight it 
would be, were a beautiful damsel looking out from the 
turret-window. The very first novel I have happened to 
take up since writing the above, Arnim’s Dolores, opens with 
a; description of an old castle, with its little bright gardens in 
the turrets, where, he says * perchance beautiful princesses 
toay be watching the passing knight among wreaths of flowers 
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of their own training’. This is nothing Init the ordinary 
working of the imagination, ‘Which, if it would but 
appiehend some joy, Straight comprehends some bringer 
of that joy’. 

These remarks would hardly have been worth making, 
unless anecdotical explanations of poetry were so much in 
vogue. People of sluggish imaginations, whose thoughts 
seldom wander beyond the sphere of their eyes and ears, are 
glad to detect any mark in a great poet, which brings him 
down to their level, and proves that he could think of such 
matters as they themselves talk about with their neighbours. 
Moreover, as there is an irrepressible instinct of the under* 
standing, which leads us to seek out the causes of things, 
they who have no eyes to discern the cause in the thing itself, 
look for it in something round alx)ut. They fancy that every 
thought must needs have an immediate outward suggestment; 
and if they catch sight of a dry stick lying near a tree, they 
cry out, eOprjKa !, J/ere t's one of the roots. 

The vanity of these anecdotical explanations is well 
reproved by Puttmann in his masterly essay on the supposed 
personal allusions in Horace. But unfortunately even his 
own countrymen h.ive not all taken warning from his 
admonitions. An over-fond ness for these exercises of 
ingenuity is the chief fault in Dissen’s otherwise valuable 
edition of I’indar: where, among a number of similar 
fantasies, we are told that the famous words, by which 
critics have lieen so much puzzled, Aptarov fihv Cdtap, which, 
as the context plainly show's, declare jbe superiority of water 
to the other elements, like that of the Olympic to the other 
gimes, were merely meant by the poet to remind Micro’s 
guests that they ought to mix water with their wine; a 
conjecture which for impertinence is scarcely surpassed by 
the notorious one, that Shakspeare served as a butcher’# boy, 
l)ecause he has a simile about a calf driven to the shambl^, 
and makes Hamlet say ‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, Rough-hew them how we will’. On equally valid 
grounds might we establish that he practised every trade, 
and was a native of every country under heaven ; nay, fhat 
he, instead of Pythagoras, must have been the real Eupborbus, 
and that the souls of half mankind must have transmigrated 
into his. 

What then ! Is it essential to poetry, that there should be 
nothing personal and individual in it, nothii^ indicative of 
the poet’s own feelings, nothing diawn from his own 
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experience, nothing to show when, and where, and how, 
and with whom he has lived ? Is he to dwell aloof from 
the earth, as it wc:e in a ring like Saturn’s, looking down on 
it in cold abstraction, without allowing any of its influences 
to come near him, and ruffle the blank mirror of his soul? 
So far from it, that the poet, of all men, has the liveliest 
sympathy with the world around him, which to his eyes 
* looks with such a look ’, and to his ears ‘ speaks with such 
a tone, That he almost receives its heart into his own Nor 
has a critic any hii^her office, than that of tracing out the 
correspondence between the spirit of a great author, and that 
of his age and country. Iliustraiions of manners and customs 
too may be valuable, as filling up and giving reality to our 
conception of the world the poet saw around him. Only in 
such inquiries we must be on our guard against our con¬ 
stitutional tendency to mistake instruments flir causes, and 
must keep in mind that the poet’s own genius is the 
corner-stone and the keystoite of his works. 

While we confine ourselves to generalities, we may 
endeavour, and often profitably, to explain the growth and 
structure of a poet’s mind, so far as it has been modified 
by circumstances. But to descend to particulars, to deduce 
such and such a ♦bought, or such and such an expression, 
from such and such an occasion, unless we have some 
historical ground to proceed on, is hazar.lous and idle: 
just as hazardous and idle as it w'otdd be to determine why 
a tree has put forth such and such a le .., or to divine from 
what river or cloud the sea has drawn the watery particles 
which it casts up in such and such a wave. Generals, being 
few and lasting, we may apprcticnd : but particulars are so 
numerous, indefinite, and fleeting, one might as easily mark 
out and catch a mote dancing in the sunlieam. 

Not however that authentic information concerning the 
processes of a poet’s mind, and the origin of his works, 
when attainable, is to be rejected. In a psychological view 
it may often be instructive. Even Walter Scott’s con¬ 
fessions about the composition of his novels, external and 
superfleial as they are, according to the character of his 
genius, are not without interest. Benvenuto Cellini’s one 
can hardly read without partaking in his anxieties. Cowper’s 
poems derive a fresh charm from their connection with the 
incidents in his life. Above all, in Goethe’s Memoirs^ and 
in the other writings of his later years, we see the elements 
of his tnore genial works, and the nisus formativus which 
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gave them unity and shape, exhibited with his own exquisite 
clearness, like the heautiful fibrous roots of a hyacinth in a 
glass of water. To take an image something like that which 
he himself has applied to Shakspeare, after pointing out the 
hours and the minutes which mankind had reached in the 
great year of thought, he has opened the watch and enabled 
us to perceive the springs and the wheels. 

*Hcre, to make my peace with anecdote-mongers, let me 
tell one relating to the origin of the finest statue of the 
greatest sculjitor who has arisen since the genius of Greece 
(Irooped and wasted away beneath the yoke of Rome. An 
illustrious friend of mine, calling on Thorwaldsen some 
years agjj, found him, as he said to me, in a glow, almost in 
a trance, of creative energy. On his inquiring what had 
happened, JSIy friend, my dear friend, said the sculptor, I 
have an idea, I have a ’•worh in my head, ‘which 'will be 
worthy to live. A iad had been sitting to vie some time as a 
mode! yesterday, when I bade him rest a while. Jn so doing 
he threw himself into an attitude which struck me very mueh. 
What a beautiful statue it 7t>ould make! / said to myself. 
But what u'ould it do fori It would do .. . it uould do 
... it would do exactly for Mercury, drawing his sword, 
just after he has played Argus to sleep. I immediately began 
modelling. I worked all the evening, till at my usual hour / 
went to bed. But my idea would not let me rest. I was 
forced to get up again. I struck a light, and worked at my 
model for three or four hours ; after which I again went to 
bed. But again I could not rest: again / was forced to get 
up, and have been svorking ever since.* 0 my friend, if I can 
but execute my idea, it 'will be a glorious statue. 

And a noble statue it is; although Thorwaldsen himself 
did not think that the execution came up to the idea. For I 
have heard of a remarkable speech of his made some years 
after to another friend, who found him one day in low 
spirits. Being asked whether anything had distressed him, 
he answered. My genius is decaying. What do you mean?, 
said the visitor. Why! here is my statue of Christ; it is 
the first of my works that / have ever felt satisfied with. Till 
now my idea has always been far beyond what I could execute. 
But it is no longer so. 2 shall nearer have a great idea 
again. The same, I believe, must have been the case with 
all men of true genius. While they who have nothing but 
talents, may often be astonished at the effects they produce, 
by putting things together which fit more aptly than they 
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expected; a man of genius, who has had an idea of a 
whole in his mind, will feel that no outward mode of 
expressing that idea, whether by form, or colours, or words, 
is adequate to represent it. Thus Luther, when he sent 
Staupitz his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
said to him (Episi. clxii), ‘ Nec jam adeo placent, quam 
placuerunt primum, ut videam potuisse latius et clarius eos 
exponi’. Thus too Solger, writing about his Diahppies, io 
Tieck^ says (I, p. 432) ‘ Now that I have read them through 
again, I find that they are far from attaining to that which 
stood before my mind when I wrote them : 1 feel as though 
they were a mere extract or shadow thereof. My only con¬ 
solation is, that so it must doubtless be with every one who 
has aimed at anything excellent, that the execution of his 
plan does not satisfy him’. Hence it comes that men of 
genius have so often attached the highest value to their less 
genial works. God alone could look down on His Creation, 
and behold that it was all very good. This contiast is 
remarked by Bacon, and a grand use is made of it, at the 
close of the Introduction to the Novum Orgatmm. *Tu 
postquam conversus es ad speciandum opera quae fecerunt 
manus Tuae, vidisti quod omnia assent bona valde, et 
requievisti. At homo conversus ad opera quae fecerunt 
manus suae, vidit quod omnia essent vanitas et vexatio 
spiritus, nec ullo modo requievit. Quare, si in operibus 
Tuis sudabimus, facies nos visionis Tuae et sabbati Tui 
participes *. 

Thorwaldsen’s Mercury, it appears, was suggested by a 
lad whom he had seerf sitting at rest. But dots that detract 
from the sculptor’s genius ? Every othe r man living might 
have seen the lad; and no statue of Mercury would have 
sprung out of the vision; even as millions upon millions 
before Newton had seen apples drop, without being led 
thexehy to meditate on universal gravitation. So that, 
though Genius does not wholly create its works out of 
nothing, its ‘ mighty world ’ is not merely what it perceives, 
but what, as Wordsworth expresses it in his lines on the 
Wye, * it half creates ’. u. 

Another form of the .same Materialism, which cannot 
comprehend or conceive anything, except as the product of 
some external cause, is the spirit, so general in these times, 
which attaches an inordinate importance to mechanical 
inventions, and accounts them the great agents in the history 
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of mankind. It is a common opinion with these exoteric 
philosophers, that the invention of printing was the chief 
cause of the Relormaiion, that the invention of the compass 
brought about the discovery of America, and that the vast 
changes in the military and political state of Europe since 
the middle ages have been wrought by the invention of 
gunpowder. It would be almost as rational to say that the 
cckck’s crowing makes the sun rise. Bacon indeed, I may 
be reminded, seems to favour this notion, where, at the end 
of the First Book of the Novum Or^anum^ he speaks of the 
power and dignity and cfilcacy of inventions, ‘quae non in 
aliis manife.stius occurrunt, quam in illis tribus quae antiquis 
incognitae sunt, Artis nirnirum Imprimendi, Pulveris 
Tormentarii, et Acus Nauticae. Haec enim tria rerum 
faciem ct stalum in orbe terrarum mutaverunt; primum,' 
in re litteraria; secundum, in re bcllica; tertium in navi- 
gationibus. Unde innuraerae rerum mutationes secutae 
sunt; ut non imijerium aliquo<l, non secta, non Stella, 
majorem efficaciam et quasi influxum super res humanas 
excrcuissc videatur, quam isia m(xhanica exercuerunt 
However, not to speak of the curious indication of a belief 
in astrology, it must be remembered that Bacon’s express 
])urpose in this passage is to assert the dignity of inventions, 
that is, not of the natural, material objects in themselves, 
but of those objects transformed and fashioned anew by the 
mind of man, to serve the great interests of mankind. The 
difference between civili'^ed and savage life, he had just said 
‘non solum, non coelum, non corpora, sed artes praestant’. 
In other words, the difference liesi; not in any material 
objects themselves, but in the intelligence, the mind, that 
employs them for its own ends. These very inventions had 
existed, the greatest of them for many centuries, m China, 
v/ithout producing any like result. For why? Because the 
utility of an invention depends on our making use of it. 
There is no power, none at least for good, in any instrument 
or weapon, except so far as there is power in him who udelds 
it: nor does the sword guide and move the hand, but the 
hand the sword. Nay, it is the hand that fashions the 
sword. The means and instruments, as we see in China, 
may lie dormant and ineffective for 'centuries. But when 
man’s spirit is once awake, when his heart is alert, when hb 
mind is astir, he will always discover the means he wants, or 
make them. Here also is the saying fulfilled, that they who 
seek will find. 
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Or we may look at the matter in another light. We may 
conceive that, whenever any of ihe great changes ordained 
by God’s Providence in the destinies of mankind are about 
to take place, the means requisite for the effecting of those 
changes are likewise prepared by the same Providence. 
Niebuhr applied this to lesser things. He reiK-aicdly 
expresses his conviction that the various vici'^situdes by 
which Learning has been promoted, are under the contiK>l 
of an overruling Providence; and he has more than once 
s|X>ken of the recent discoveries, by which so many remains 
of Antiquity have been brought to light, as providential 
dispensations for the increase of our knowledge of God’s 
works, and of His creatures. His conviction w'as, that, 
though we are to learn in the sweat of our brow, and though 
nothing good can be learnt without labour, yet here abo 
everything is so ordered, that the means of knowing whatever 
is needful and desirable may be discovered, if man will only 
be diligent in cultivating and making the most of what has 
already been bestowed on him. He held, that to him who 
has will be given, that not only will he be enabled to make 
increase of the talents he has reccive<l, but that he is sure to 
find others in his path. This way of thinking has been 
reproved as profane, by those wlio yet would perhaps deem 
it impious if a man, when he cut his finger, or caught a cold, 
did not recognise a visitation of Providence in such accidents. 
Now why is this? In all other things we maintain that 
man’s labour is of no avail, unless God vouchsafes to bless it; 
that, without God’s blessing, in vain will the husbandman 
sow, in vain will the i^erchant send his ships abroad, in vain 
will the physician prescribe his remedies. Why then do we 
outlaw Knowledge ? Why do we declare that the exercise 
of our intellectual powers is altogether alien from God ? 
Why ao we exclude them, not only from the sanctuary, but 
even from the outer court of the temple ? Why do we deny 
that poets and philosophers, scholars and men of science, 
can serve God, each in his calling, as well as bakers and 
butchers, as well as hewers of wood and drawers of water ? 

It is true, there is often an upstart pride in the understand¬ 
ing ; and we are still prone to fancy that Knowledge of itself 
will make us as gods. Though so large a part of our 
knowledge is derivative, from the teaching either of other 
men or of things, and though so small a tittle of it can alone 
be justly claimed by each man as his own, we are apt to 
forget this, and to regard it as all our own, as sprung, 
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like Minerva, full-grown out of our own heads ; for this 
among other reasons, that, when we are pouring it forth, in 
whatsoever manner, its original sources are out of sight; nor 
does anything remind us of the numberless tributaries by 
which it has been swelled. This tendency of Knowledge 
however to look upon itself as self-(yeated and independent 
of God is much enermraged by the practice of the religious to 
treat it and speak of it as such. Were we wise, we shouM 
discern that the intellectual, the natural, and the moral world 
are three concentric s])hert‘s in God’s world, and that it is a 
robbery of God to cut off any one of them from Him, and 
give it up to the Prince of darkness. As we read in The 
Book of Wiuioni, it is God, that hath given us certain knoxv~ 
ledge of the thins^ that are, to kno 7 t> hoiv the world was made, 
and the operation of the elements ; the beginning, ending, and 
midst of the times ; the alterations of the turning of the sun, 
and the change of seasons ; the circuits of years, and the 
positions of stars ; the natures of living cieatures, and the 
furies ofivild beasts ; the. violence of svinds, and the reasonings 
of men. 

'I hus then does it behove us to deem of inventions, as 
instruments ordained for us, by the help of which we are to 
fulfil God’s manifold i')urposes wdth regard to the destinies of 
mankind. At the fit time the fit instrument show's itself. 
If it comes bcfme its time, it is still-born ; man knows not 
what to do with it; and it wastes away. But when the 
mind and heait and spirit of men begin to teem with new 
thoughts and feelings and desires, thfy always find the out¬ 
ward world ready to supply them wdlh the means requisite 
for realising their aims. In this manner, when the idea of 
the unity of mankind had become more vivid and definite, 
when all the speculations of History and • Science and 
Philosophy w’cre bringing it out in greater fulness, when 
Poetry was becoming more and more conscious of its office 
•to combine unity w'ith diversity and multiplicity, and indi¬ 
viduality with universality, and when Religion was applying 
more earnestly to her great work of gathering all mankind 
into the many mansions in the one great house of the Eternal 
F'ather,—at this time, when men’s hearts were yearning more 
than ever before for intercourse and communion, the means 
of communication and intercourse have been multiplied 
marvellously. This is good, excellent; and we may w-ell 
be thankful for it. Only let us be diligent in using our new 
gifts for their highest, and not merely for meaner purposes ; 
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and let us beware of man’s tendency to idolise the works of 
his own hands. The Greek poet exclaimed with wonder at 
the terrible injjenuity of man, who had yoked the horse and 
the bull, and had crossed the roaring sen : and still, though 
the immediate occasions ot his wonder would be somewhat 
changed, be would cry iroXXd rd Setva, iy0pdy>rov 

deiphrepov viXei, But, though a heathen, he kept clear of 
the twofold danger of worshipping either man or his wofk. 
May we do so likewise ! For there is not a whit to choose 
between the worshiii of Steam, and that of the meanest 
Fetish in Africa. Nor is the worship of Man really nobler 
or wdser. u. 

I spoke some pages back of Greek literature as being 
characterised by its dcrareroj alO^p, its serene, transparent 
brightness. Ought I not rather to have said that this is the 
characteristic of the Christian mind, of that mind on which 
the true Light has indeed risen ? Not, it appears to me, so 
far as that mind has been manifested in its works of poetry 
and art; at least with the exception of a starry spirit here 
and there, such as Fra Angelico da Fiesole and Raphael. 
For the Greeks looked mainly, and almost entirely, at the 
outward, at that which could be brought in distinct and 
definite forms before the eye of the Imagination. To this 
they were predisposed from the first by their exquisite animal 
organisation, which gave them a lively suscejitiliility for 
every enjoyment the outward world could oiler, but which 
at the same time was sp muscular and tightly braced as not 
to be overpowered and rendered eft'eminate thereby ; and 
this their natural tendency to receive delight from the active 
enjo3anent of the outward world found everything in the out¬ 
ward world best fitted to foster and strengthen it. The 
climate and country were such as to gratify every appetite 
for pleasurable sensation, without enervating or relaxing the 
frame, or allowing the mind to sink into an Asiatic torpor. 
They rewarded industry richly: but they also called for it, 
and would not pamper sloth. By its physical structure 
Greece gave its inhabitants the hardihood of the mountaineer. 
Yet the Greeks were not like other mountaineers, whose 
minds seem mostly to have been bounded by their own 
narrow horiason, so as hardly to take count of what was 
going on in the world without: to which cause may in a 
great measure be ascribed the intellectual barrenness of 
mountainous countries, or, if this be too strong an expres* 
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siQn» the scantiness of the great works they have produced^ 
when compared with the feelings which we might suppose 
they would inspire. But the Greek was not shut in by bis 
mountains. Whenever he scaled a height, the Sea spread 
out before him, and wooed him to come into her arms, and 
to let her bear him away to some of the smiling islands she 
encircled. Hence, like the hero, who in his Homeric form 
is4)erhaps the best representative of the (ireek,character, 
iroXXwj' dpOpihviav tdep &<TTta, Kal v 6 ov iyvw. He had the 
two great stimulants to enterprise before him. The voice of 
the Mountains, and the voice of the Sea, ‘each a mighty 
voice were ever rousing and stirring and prompting him ; 
each moreover checking the hurtful effects of the other. 
The sea enlarged the range and .scope of his thoughts, 
which the mountains might have hemmed in. Thus it 
saved him from the ‘ homely w'iis ’, which Shakspeare 
ascribes to ‘ home - keeping youth ’. The mountains on 
the other hand counteracted that homelessness, which a 
mere sea-life is apt to breed, except in those in whom there 
is a living consciousness that on the sea as on the shore they 
are equally in tlie hand of God : to which homelessness, and 
w'ant of a solid ground to strike root in, it is mainly owing 
that neither Tyre nor Carthage, notwithstanding their power 
and wealth, occupie.s any place in the intellectual history of 
mankind. To the Greeks however, as to us, who have a 
country and a home upon the land, the sea was an in¬ 
exhaustible mine of intellectual riche.s. Nor is it without 
a prophetic symbolicalness that the sea hlls so important a 
part in both the Homeric poems. The amphibious character 
of the Greeks was already determined : they were to be lords 
of land and sea. Both these voices too, ‘ Liberty’s chosen 
music’, as Wordsworth terms them in his glorious sonnet, 
called the Greeks to freedom ; and nobly did they answer to 
the call, when the sound of the mighty Pan was glowing in 
their ears, at Marathon and Thermopylae, at Salamis and 
Platea. 

Freedom moreover, and the free forms of their con¬ 
stitutions, brought numerous opportunities and demands for 
outward activity. I hc Greek poets and historians were also 
soldiers and statesmen. 1'hey had to deal with men, to act 
with them, and by them, and upon them, in the forum, and 
in the field. Their converse was with men in the concrete, 
as living agents, not with the abstraction, man, nor with the 
shadowy, self-reflecting visions of the im^ination. Even at 
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the present day, though our habits and education do so much 
to remove the distinctions among the various classes of 
society, there is a manifest difference between those authors 
who have taken an active part in public life, and those who 
are mere men of letters. The former, though they may often 
be deficient in speculative power, ami unskilled in the forms 
of literature, have a knowledge of the practical sj^rings of 
action, and a temperance of judgment, which is seldsm 
found in a recluse, unaccu-'lonuxl to meet with resistance 
among his own thoughts, or apt to slip away from it when 
he does, and therefore unpractised in bearing or dealing with 
it. That mystic seclusion, so common in modern times, as 
it has always been in Asia, W'as scarcely known in Greece. 
Even the want of books, and the conseijncnt necessity of 
going to things themselves for the knowledge of them, 
sharpened the eyes of the Greeks, and gave them livelier 
and clearer percej)tions : whereas our eyes are dimmed by 
poring over the records of wh.it others have seen and 
thought; and the irajiressions we thus obtain arc much 
less vivid and true. 

Added to all this, their anthropomorphic religion, w'hich 
sprang in the first instance out of these very tendencies of 
the Greek mind, reacted powerfully upon them, as the free 
exercise of every faculty is wont to do, and exerted a great 
influence in keeping the Greeks within the sphere which 
Nature seemed to assign *o them, by preventing their Uimking 
or desiring to venture out of that sphere, and by teaching 
them to find contentment and every enjoyment they could 
imagine within it. For it was by abiding within it that they 
were as gods. The feeling expressed in the speech of Achilles 
in Hades was one in which the whole people partook : 

pov\olfn}v K ivApovpm iiiv Orjrevifiey 

fl iraaiv ycKveacri KaTa<p$ipt.ivoi<Ttv dydffaeiv. 

Through the combined operation of these causes, the 
Greeks acquired a clearness of vision for all the workings 
of life, and all the manifestations of beauty, far beyond that 
of any other people. Whatever they saw, they saw 
thoroughly, almost palpably, with a sharpness incompre¬ 
hensible in our land of books and mists. 

To mention a couple of instances: the anatomy of the 
older Greek statues is so perfect, that Mr Haydon, whose 
scattered dissertations on questions of art, rich as they often 
arc in genius and thought, well deserve to be collected and 
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preserved from a newspaper jjrave, in his remarks on the 
Elgin marbles, pledged himself that, if any one were to break 
off a toe from one of those marbles, he would prove *the 
great consequences of vitality, as it acts externally, to exist 
in that toe Yet it is very doubtful whether the Greeks ever 
anatomised human bodies, at all events they knew hardly 
anything of anatomy scientifically, from an examination of 
the. internal structure, before the Alexandrian age. Now, 
even with the help of our scientific knowledge, it is a rarity 
in modern art to find figures, of which the anatomy is not in 
some respect faulty ; at least where the body is not either 
almost entirely concealed by drsipery, or cased, like the yolk 
of an egg, in the soft allnimen of a pseudo-ideal. When it is 
otherwise, as in the works of Michael Angelo and Annihal 
Caracci, we too often see studies, rather than works of art, 
and muscular contortions and convolutions, instead of the 
gentle play and flow of life. Mr Haydon indeed contends 
that the Greek sculptors must have been good anatomists: 
but all historical evidence is against this supposition. The 
truth is, that, as such wonderful stories are told of the keen 
eyes which the wild Indians have for all manner of tracks in 
their forests, so the Greeks had a clear and keen-sightedness 
in another direction, which to us, all whose perceptions are 
mixed up with such a bundle of multifarious notions, and 
who see so many things in everything, beside what we really 
do see, appears quite inconceivable. They studied life, not, 
as we do, in death, but in life; and that not in the stiff, 
cramped, inanimate life of a model, but in the fresh, buoyant, 
energetic life, which was called forth in^he gymnasia. 

Another striking example of the accuracy of the Greek eye 
is supplied by a remark of Spurzheim’s, that the heads of all 
the old Greek statues are in perfect accordance with his 
system, and betoken the very intellectual and moral qualities 
which the character was meant to he endow^ed with; although 
in few modern statues or busts is any correspondence dis¬ 
coverable between the character and the shape of the head. 
For groundless and erroneous as may he the psychological, 
or, as the authors themselves term them, the phrenological 
views, whicl; have lately been set forth as the scientific 
anatomy of the human mind, it can hardly be questioned 
that there is a great deal of truth in what Coleridge ( 7 //^ 
Friend^ iii, p. 62) calls the indicative or gnomonic part of 
the scheme, or that Gall was an acute and accurate observer 
of those conformations of the skull, which are the ordinary 
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ftccompanimentsy if not the infallible signs, of the varions 
intellectual powers. But in these very observations he had 
been anticipated al>ove two thousand years ago by the unerring 
eye of the Greek sculptors. 

In like manner do the Greeks seem by a kind of intuition 
to have at once caught the true principles of proportion and 
harmony and grace and beauty in all things : in the bufnan 
figure, in architecture, in all mechanical works, in styltf, in 
the various forms and modes of composition. These prin¬ 
ciples, which they discerned from the first, and which other 
nations have hardly known anything of, except as primarily 
derivative from them, they exemplified in that wonderful 
series of masterpieces, from Homer down to Plato and 
Aristotle and Demosthenes; a series of which we only see 
the fragments, but the very fragments of which the rest of 
the world cannot match. Rome may have more regal 
majesty; modem Europe may be superior in wisdom, 
especimly in that wisdom of which the owl may serve as the 
emblem; but in the contest of Beauty no one could hesitate; 
the apple must be awarded to Greece. 

Thb is what I meant by speaking of the do-veros aW^p of 
Greek literature. The Greeks saw what they saw thoroughly. 
Their eyes were piercing; and they knew how to use them, 
and to trust them. In modern literature on the other hand 
the pervading feeling is, that we see through a glass darkly. 
While with the Greeks the unseen world was the world of 
shadows, in the great works of modem times there is a more 
or less conscious feeing that the outward world of the eye is 
the world of shadows, that the tangled web of life is to be 
swept away, and that the invisible world is the only abode 
of true, living realities. How strongly is this illustrated by 
the contrast l^ween the two great works which stand at the 
bead of ancient and of Christian literature, the Homeric 
poems, and the Divina Commedia! While the former 
teem with life, like a morning in spring, and everything 
in them, as on such a morning, has its life raised to 
the highest pitch, Dante’s wanderings are all through the 
regions beyond the grave. He begins with overleaping 
death, and leaving it behind him; and to his imagination 
the secret things, of the next world, and its inhabitants, seem 
to be more distinctly and vividly present than the persons and 
things around him. Nor was Milton’s home on earth, ^d 
though Shakspeare’s was, it was not on an earth lying quietly 
beneath the clear blue sky. How he drives the clouds over 
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It! how he flashes across it! Ever and anon indeed he 
sweeps the clouds away, and shines down brightly upon it; 
but only for a few moments together. Thus too has it been 
with all those in modem times whose minds have been so 
far opt-ned as to see and feel the mystery of life. They have 
not shrunk from that mystery in reverent awe like the 
Greeks, nor planted a beautiful impenetrable grove around 
the temple of the Furies. While the Greeks, as I said just 
now, could not dream of anatomising life, we have anatomised 
everything: and whereas all their works are of the day, n 
large portion of ours might fitly be designated by the title of 
Night Thoughts. As the frivolous triflers, who take things 
as they are, and skip about and sip the surface, they are no 
more to be reckoned into account in estimating the chameter 
of an age, tiian a man would take the flies and moths into 
account in drawing up .an inventory of his chattels. 

Perhaps however the reason why modern literature has not 
had more of this serenity and brightness, is that it has so 
seldom been animated by the true spirit of Chriatianity in any 
high degree- A little knowledge will merely unsettle a man^s 
prejudices, without giving him anything better in their stead: 
and Christianity, intellectually as well as morally, unless it 
be in<leed embraced with a longing and believing heart, 
serves only to make our darkness visible. The burning and 
shining lights of Christianity have r.ntber been content to 
shine in the valleys; those on the hills have mostly been 
lights of this world, and therefore flaring and smoking;. For 
individual. Christi-ans there are, indiyidua! Christians, I 
believe, there h-ave been in all ages, whose spirits do-indeed 
dwell in the midst of an tSrrireros aWhP’ Nay, as Coleridge 
once said to me, ‘ that in Italy the sky is so clear, you .seem 
to see beyond the moon ’, so are there those who seem to 
look beyond and through the heavens, into the very heaven 
of heavens. ' U. 

Thirl wall, in his History^ in which the Greeks have at 
length been called out of their ^aves by a mind combining 
their own clearness and grace with the wealth and power of 
modem learning and thought, and at whose call, as at that 
of a kindred spirit, they have therefore re^ily come forth, 
remarks, that Greece ‘is distinguished among European 
countries by the same character which distinguishw Europe 
itself from the other continents, the great range of its coast, 
compared with the extent of its surface \ The same aUd 
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its importance, are noticed by Frederic Schlegel in his second 
Lecture on the Phiiowphy of Hhtory. Nothing could be 
more favourable as a condition, not only of political and 
commercial, but also of intellectual greatness. Indeed this 
might be added to the long list of giounds for the truth of 
the Pindaric saying ApLorov jxh iihcap, and would suggest 
itself in an ode addressed to Hiero far more naturally and 
appropriately than the superiority of wine and water to w^ne ; 
a superiority which it may be a mark of barbarism to deny, 
but which few Englishmen would acknowledge. 

A similar extent of coast was also one of the great 
advantages of Italy, and is now one of the greatest in the 
local condition of England, Goethe, who above all men had 
the talent of expressing profound and farstretching thoughts 
in the simplest words, and whose style has more of light in 
it, with less of lightning, than any other writers since Plato, 
has thrown out a suggestion in one of his reviews (vol. xlv, 
p. 227), that ‘ perhaps it is the sight of the sea from youth 
upward, that gives English and Spanish poets such an 
advantage over those of inland countries’. lie spoke on this 
point from his own feelings: for he himself never saw the 
sea, till he went to Italy in his 38th year : and it is 
ingeniously remarked by Francis Horn, though apparently 
W’ithout reference to Goethe’s observation, in his History of 
Gertnati Poetry and Eloquence (iii, p. 225), tluat * whatever is 
indefinite, or seems so, is out of keeping with Goethe’s whole 
frame of mind : everything with him is terra firma or an 
island : there is nothing of the infinitude of the sea. This 
conviction (he adds) forced itself upon me, when for the first 
time, at the northermost extremity of Germany, I felt the 
sw'eet thrilling produced by the highest sublimity of Nature. 
Here Shakspeare alone comes forward, whom one finds 
everywhere, on mountains and in valleys, in forests, by the 
side of rivers and of brooks. Thus far Goethe may accompany 
him; but in sight of the sea, and of such rocks on the sea, 
Shakspeare is by himself’. Solger too, in one of his letters 
(i, p. 320), when speaking of his first sight of the sea, says 

* Here for the first time I lelt the impression of the illimitable, 
as produced by an object of sense, in its full majesty ’. 

To us, who have been familiar with the Sea all our lives, 
it might almost seem as though our minds would have been 

* poor shrunken things *, without its air to brace and expand 
th«ym; if for instance we had never seen the 6 kvi\p<. 9 iu>v 
yiiaapa of the waves, as Aphrodite rises from their bosom. 
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if we had never heard the many-voiced song with which the 
Nereids now hymn the bridal, now bewail the bereavement 
of Thetis, if we knew' not how changeful the Sea is, and yet 
how constant and changeless amid all the changes of the 
seasons, if we knew not how powerful she is, whom Winter 
with all his chains can no more bind than Xerxes could, how 
powerful to destroy in her fury, how far more powerf^ul to 
bless in her calmness, if we had never learnt the lesson of 
obedience and of order from her, the lesson of ceaseless 
activity, and of deep unfathomable rest, if we had no 
sublunary teacher l)ut the mute, motionless earth, if we had 
been deprived of this ever faithful mirror of heaven. The 
Sea appears to be the great separater of nations, the impass¬ 
able harrier to all intercourse : dissodabilis the Roman poet 
calls it. Yet in fact it is the grand medium of intercourse, 
the chief uniter of mankind, tire only means by which the 
opposite ends of the earth can hold converse as though they 
were neighbours. Thus in divers w'ays the ivbvrot ArpOXeros 
has become even more productive, than if fields of corn were 
w'aving all over it. 

That it has been an essential condition in the civilising of 
nations, all history shows. Perhaps the Germans in our days 
are the first people who have reached any high degree of 
culture, who have become eminent in poetry and in thought, 
without its immediate aid. Yet Germany has been called 
‘she of the Danube and the Northern Sea’; and might still 
more justly be called sbe of (he Khine. For the Danube, not 
bringing her into connection with the sea, has had a less 
powerful influence on her destinies: whereas the Rhine has 
acted a more important part in her history, than any river in 
that of any other country, except the Nile. 

Hence the example of Germany will not enable us to 
conceive how such a people as Ulysses was to go in search 
of, ol oi’k feraert $d\a<r(rav 'Aidpes, o68d O' dXe<r<rt p.ept,iyp,4pop 
elSap fdovcrip, how those who, not knowing the sea, have no 
salt to season their thoughts with, how the Russians for 
instance can ever become civilised; notwithstanding what 
Peter tried to efiect, from a partial consciousness of this want, 
by building his capital on the Baltic. Still less can one 
imagine how the centre of Asia, or of Africa, can ever eme:i^e 
out of barbarism ; unless indeed the Steam-king be destined 
hereafter to effect what the Water-king in his natuml shape 
cannot. Genius or knowledge, springing up in those regions, 
would be like a fountain in an oasis, unable to mingle with 
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its kiadred* and unite into a continuous stream. Or if such 
a thing as a stream were to be found there, it would soon l)e 
swallowed up and lost, from having no sea within reach to 
shape its course to. In the legends Neptune is represented 
as contending with Minerva for the honour of giving name to 
Athens, and with Apollo for the possession of Corinth. In 
fact he wrought along with them, and mighty was his aid, in 
glorifying their favourite cities. 

There is also a further point of analogy between the position 
of Greece and that of England. Greece, lying on the frontier 
of Europe toward Asia, was the link of union between the 
two, the country in which the practical European under¬ 
standing seized and gave a living, productive energy to the 
primeval ideas of Asia. Her sons carried off Europa with 
her letters from Phenicia, and Medea with her magic from 
Colchis. When the Asiatics, attempting reprisals, laid hands 
on her Queen of beauty, the whole nation arose, and sallied 
forth from their homes, and bore her back again in triumph ; 
for to whom could she belong rightfully and permanently, 
except to a Greek ? If lo went from them into Egypt, it was 
to become the ancestress of Hercules. 

Now England in like manner is the frontier of Europe 
toward America, and the great bond of connection between 
them. Through us the mind of the Old World passes into 
the New. What onr intellectual office may be in this respect, 
will be seen hereafter, when it becomes more apparent and 
determinate, what the character of the American mind is to 
bC; At present England is the country, where that depth 
and inwardness of thought, which seems,to belong to the 
Germanic mind, has assumed the distinct, outward, positive 
form of the Roman. 

An intermixture of the same elements has also taken place 
in France, but with a very different result. In the English 
character, as in our language, the Teutonic or .spiritual 
element has fortunately been pred<jminant; and so the two 
factors have coalesced without detriment: while in France, 
where the Roman or formal element gained the upperhand, 
the consequence has been, that they have almost neutralised 
and jdifistioyed each other. The ideas of the Germans waned 
into abstractions: the law and order of the Romans shrivelled 
into rules and forms,'which no idea can impregnate, but 
which every insurgent abstraction can overthrow. The 
esdeirnality of the classical spirit has wpm away into mere 
superficiauty. The French character is indeed a character. 
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stamped upon them from without. Their profoundest 
thoughts arc ims mots. They are the only nation that ever 
existed, in which a government can be hissed off the stage lihe 
a bad play, and in which its fall excites less consternation, 
than the violation of a fashion in dress. 

In truth the ease and composure with which the Revolution 
of July 1830 was accomplished, and by which almost every- 
bo^ was so dazzled, notwithstanding the fearful lessons of 
forty years before, when in like manner Satan appeared at 
first as an angel of light, and when all mankind were deluded, 
and worshipped the new-born fiend, would have been deemed 
by a wise observer one of the saddest features about it. O 
let us bleed w-hen we are wounded ! let not our wounds close 
up, as if nothing had been cleft but a shadow ! It is better 
to bleed even to death, than to live without blood in our 
veins. And in truth blood will flow. If it does not flow in 
the field from principle, it is sure to flow in tenfold torrents 
by the guillotine, through that ferocity, which, when Law 
and Custom are overthrown, noihing but Principle can keep 
in check. Hearts and souls will bleed, or will fester and 
rot. 

A I'renchman might indeed urge, that his patron saint is 
related in the legend not to have felt the loss 01 his head, and 
to have walked away after it had been cut off, just as well as 
if it had been standing on his shoulders. But, where no 
miracle is in the case, ii is only the lowest orders of creatures 
that aie quite as brisk and lively after decapitation as 
before. U. 

I hale to see trees pollarded . . or nations. U, 

Europe was conceived to be on the point of dissolution. 
Burke heard the death-watch, and rang the alarm. A 
hollow sound passed from nation to nation, like that which 
announces the splitting and breaking up of the ice in the 
regions around the Pole. Well 1 , the politicians and 
economists, and the doctors in statecraft, resolved to avert 
the stroke of vengeance, not indeed by actions like tho^ of 
the Curtii and Decii—such actions are extravag^t, and 
chivalrous, and superstitious, and patriotic, and heroic^ and 
sfelf-devoting, and unworthy and unseemly in men of sense, 
who know that selfishness is the only source of good—^but 
by borrowing a device from the Arabian fabuhst They 
seem to have thought they should appease, or a^ least weary 
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out the minister of wrath, if they could get him to hear 
through their thousand and one Constitutions. u. 

From what was'^id just now about the French character, 
as a combination the factors of which have almost neutralised 
each other, it follows that the French are the very people for 
that mode of life and doctrine, which has become s;o notoiious 
under the title of the Juste milieu, and which aims at recon¬ 
ciling opposites by a mechanical, or at the utmost by a 
chemical, instead of an organical union. It is only in the 
latter, W'hen acting together under the sway of a constraining 
higher principle, that powers, w'hich, if left to themselves, 
thwart and battle against each other, can be made to bring 
forth peace and its fruits. According to the modern theory 
however, the best way of producing a new being is not by 
the marriage of the man and woman, but by taking half of 
each, and tying them one to the other. I'he result, it is 
true, will not have much life in it; but what does that 
matter? It is manufactured in a moment: the whole work 
goes on before the eyes of the world: and the new creature 
is fullsized from the first. How' stupid and impotent on the 
other hand is Nature ! who hides the germs and first stirrings 
of all life in darkness; who is ahvays forced to begin with 
the minutest particles; and who can produce nothing great, 
except by slow and tedious processes of growth and assimi¬ 
lation. How tardily and snail-like she crawls about her 
task! She never does anything per saltum. She cannqt 
get to the end of her journey, as we can, in a trice, by a hop, 
a skip, and a jump. It takes her a thousand years to grow 
a nation, and thousands to grow a philosopher. 

Amen J so be it! Man, when he is working consciously, 
does not know how to work imperceptibly. He cannot 
trust to Time, as Nature can, in the assurance that Time 
will work with her. For, while Time fosters and ripens 
Nature’s works, he only crumbles man’s. It is well 
imagined, that the creature whom Frankenstein makes, 
should be a huge monster. Being unable to impart a living 
power of growth and increase by any effort of our will or 
understanding, or except when we are content to act in sub¬ 
ordination to Nature, we try, when we set about any work, 
on which we mean to pride ourselves as especially our own, 
to render it as big as we can ; so that, size being our chief 
criterion of greatness, we may have the better warrant for 
falling down and worshipping it. Thus Frankenstein’s 
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man-monster is an apt type of tlie numerous newfangled 
hop-skip-and-jump Constitutions, which have teen circulating 
about Europe for the last half century; in which the old 
statesmanly practice of enacting new ordinances and 
institutions, as occasion after occasion arises, has been 
superseded by attempts to draw up a complete abstract code 
for ^11 sorts of states, without regard to existing rights, 
usages, manners, feelings, 10 tlie necessities of the country, 
or the cliaracier of the people. Indeed the following 
description of the monster, when he first begins to move, 
^inigkt be regarded as a satire on the Constitution of 1791. 
‘ llis limbs were in jiroporliun ; and I had selected his 
features as beautiful. Beautiful! His yellow skin scarcely 
covered the muscles and arteries beneath. His hair was of a 
lustrous black, and flowing ; his teeth of a pearly whiteness; 
but these only formed a more horrid contrast W'ith his watery 
eyes, which seemed almost of the .same colour as their dun 
white sockets, his .shrivelled comple-xion, and straight black 
lips’. So it is with abstract constitutions. Theirfabricaters 
try to make their parts proportionate, and to pick out the 
most beautiful features for them : hut there are muscular and 
arterial workings ever going on in the body of a nation, 
there is such an intermingling and convolution of passions, 
and feelings, and consciousnesses, and thoughts, and desires, 
and regrets, and sorrows, tliat no yellow’ parchment, which 
man can draw over, will cover or hide them. And though 
the more external and lifeless parts, tjie hair and teeth, 
which are so often artificial, may be bright and dazzling, 
though the teeth especially may be w’ell fitted for doing their 
work of destruction, no art can give a living eye; d/xpdrtav S’ 
iy dxWats Ippn iraa 'A^pO'^ra. 

The man-monster’s cruelty too was of the same sort as 
that of the French consiiiution-mongers, and of tlreir works; 
and it resulted from tiie same cause, the utter want of 
sympathy wdth man and the world, such as they are. The 
misfortune is, that we cannot get rid of them, as he was got 
rid of, by .sending them to the North Pole ; although its ice 
would be an element very congenial to the minds that gave 
birth to them, and would form a fitting grave for mon¬ 
strosities, which, starting up in the frozen zone of human 
nature, were crystallised from their cradle. U. 

The strength of a nation, humanly speaking, consists not 
in its population or wealth or knowledge, or in an/ other 

C 
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such heartless and merely scientific elements, but in the 
number of its proprietors. Such too, according to the most 
learned and wisest of historians, was the opinion of 
antiquity^ ‘All ancient legislators (says Kiebuhr, when 
speaking of Numa), and above all Moses, rested the result 
of their ordinances for virtue, civil order, and good manners, 
on securing landed property, or at least the hereditary 
possession of land, to the greatest jx>ssible numbq^r of 
citizens.’ 

They who are not aware of the manner in which national 
character and political institutions mutually act and are acted 
on, till they gradually mould each other, have never reflected 
on the theory of new shoes. Which leads me to remark, 
that modern constitution-mongers have shown themselves as 
Unskilful and inconsiderate in making shoes, as the old 
limping, sore-footed aristocracies of the Coniinent have been 
intractable and impatient in wearing them. The one insisted 
that the boot must fit, i>ccause, after the fashion of Laputa, 
it had been cut to diagram: the others would bear nothing 
on their feet in any degree hard or common. Leather is the 
natural covering e>/ the hands: on them we will still wear it: 
on the legs it is ignoble and masculine. Any other sacrifice 
we are content to make: but our feet must continue as hereto- 
forCt swathed up in fieecy hosiery^ especially when we ride or 
walk. It is a reward we may fi'dly claim for condescending 
to acts so toilsome. It is a privilege we have inherited^ with 
the gout of our immortal ancestors; and we canmt in honour 
give it up. But fou say, the prirnlcge must be abolished, 
because the commodity is scarce. Let the people then make 
their saerifiee, and give up stockings. 

Beauty is perfection unmodified by a predominating 
expression. 

Song is the tone of feeling. Like poetry, the language of 
feeling, art should regulate, and perhaps temper and modify 
it. But whenever such a modification is introduced as 
destroys the predominance of the feeling, which yet happens 
in ninety*nine settings out of a hundred, and with nine 
hundred and ninety-nine taught singers out of a thousand, 
the essence is sacrificed to what should be tlie accident; and 
we get notes, but no song. 

If sohgf however be the tone of feeling, what is beautiful 
nnging ? The balance of feeling, not the absence of it. 
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Close boroughs are said to be an oli^rchal innovation on 
the ancient Constitution of England. Rut are not the forty- 
sUUing freeholders, in their present state, a democratical 
innovation ? The one may balance and neutralise the other; 
and if so, the Constitution will remain practically unaltered 
by the accession of these two new, opposite and equal powers. 
Whereas to destroy the former innovation, without taking 
away the latter, must change the system of our polity in 
reality as well as in idea. L. 

When the pit seats itself in the boxes, the gallery will soon 
drive out both, and occupy the whole of the house. A. 

In like manner, when the calculating expediential Under* 
standing has superseded the Conscience and the Reason, the 
Senses soon rush out from their dens, and sweep away every¬ 
thing be lore them. If there be nothing brighter than tne 
reflected light of the moon, the wild beasts will not keep in 
their lair. And when that moon, after having reached a 
moment of apparent glory, by looking full at the sun, fancies 
it may turn away from the. sun, and still have light in itself, 
it straightway begins to wane, and ere long goes out alto¬ 
gether, leaving its worshippers in the darkness which they 
had vainly dreamed it w'ould enlighten. This was seen in 
the Roman empire. It wa.s seen in the last century all over 
Europe, above all in France. U. 

He who doe.s not learn from events, rejects the lessons of 
Experience. He who judges from the event, makes Fortune 
an assessor in his judgments. 

What an instance of the misclassifications and miscon¬ 
ceptions produced by a general term is the common mistake, 
which looks on the Greeks and Romans as one and the same 
people, because they are both called ancients 1 

The difference between desultory reading and a course of 
study may be illustrated by comparing the former to a ntunber 
of mirrors set in a straight line, so that every one of them 
reflects a different object, the laaer to the same mirrors so 
skilfully arranged as to perpetuate one set of objects in an 
endless series of rejections. 

If we read two books on the same sub ect, second 
leads us to review the statements and arguments of the 
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first; the errors of which are little likely to escape this kind 
of proving^ if I may so call it; while the truths are more 
strongly imprinted on the memory, not merely by re})ctition, 
though that too is of use, but by the deeper conviction thus 
wrought into the mind, of their being verily and indeed traths. 

Would you restrict the mind then to a single lino of study ? 

No more than the body to any single kind of labour. The 
sure way of cramping and deforming both is to confine tl^m 
entirely to an employment which keeps a few of their powers 
or muscles in strong continuous action, leaving the rest to 
shriiik and stiffen from inertness. Liberal exercise is neces¬ 
sary to both. For the mind the l>est perhaps is Poetry. 
Abstract truth, which in Science is ever the main object, 
has no link to attach our sympathies to man ; nay, rather 
withers the fibres by which our hearts would otherwise lay 
hold on him, absorbing our affections, and diverting them 
from man, who, viewed in the concrete, and as he exists, is 
the antipode of abstract truth. High therefore and precious 
must be the worth and benefit of Poetry; which, taking men 
as individuals, and shedding a strong light on the portions 
and degrees of truth latent in every human feeling, reconciles 
us to our kind, and shows that a devotion »o truth, however 
it may alienate the mind from man, only unites it more 
affectionately to men, in their various relations of love, (for 
love is truth,) as children, and fathers, and husbands, and 
citizens, and, one day perhaps much more than it has 
hitherto done, as Christians. 

Vice is the greatest 6f all jacobins, the arch-leveller. 

A democracy by a natural process degenerates into an 
ochlocracy; and then the hangman has the fairest chance 
of becoming the autocrat. a. 

Many of the supposed increasers of knowledge have only 
given a new name, and otten a worse, to what was well 
known Irefore. u. 

God did not make harps, nor pirouettes, nor crayon¬ 
drawing, nor the names of all the great cities in Africa, 
nor conchologv, nor the Contes Moraux^ and a proper 
command of countenance, and prudery, and twenty other 
of the sort. They must all be taught then ; or how 

ll^or girl to know anything about them ? 
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But health, strength, the heart, the soul, with their faitest 
inmates, mo‘osty, cheerfulness, truth, purity, fond affection; 
all these thiiigs lie did make ; and so they may safely be 
left to Nature. Nobody can sufipose it to be mamma’s 
fault, if they don’t come of themselves. 

How fond man is of tinsel I I have known a boy steal, to 
give away. * A. 

Offenders may be divided into two classes: the old in 
crime, and the young. The old anil hardened criminal, in 
becoming so, must have acquired a confidence in his own 
fate-fencedness, or, as he would call it, his luck. The 
young then are the only offenders whom the law is likely 
to intimidate. Now to these imprisonment or transportation 
cannot but look much less formidable, when they see it 
granted as a commutation, instead of being awarded as a 
penalty. It is no longer transportation, but getting off with 
transportation : and doubtless it is often urged in this shape 
on the novice, as an argument for crime. So that in all 
likelihood the threat of death, in cases where it can rarely 
be executed, is worse than nugatory, and positively pernicious. 

These remarks refer chiefly to such laws as are still 
continually violated. With those, which, having accom¬ 
plished the purpose they were framed for, live only in the 
character of the people, let no reformer presume to meddle, 
until he has studied and refuted Col. Frankland’s Speech on 
Sir Samuel Romiily^s Bills for Making^ AUercUiom in ike 
Criminal Law, 

It is an odd device, when a fellow commits a crime, to 
send him to the antipod- s for it. Could one shove him 
thither in a straight line, down a tunnel, he might at least 
bring back some u.seful hints to certain friends of mine, who 
are just now bu.rievl in asking mother Earth what she is made 
of But th.at a rogue, by picking a pocket, should earn the 
circuit of Jtalf the globe, seems really meant as a parody 
on the conceptions of those who hold that the happiness of 
a future life will consist mainly in going the round pf all the 
coimtrios they have not visited in tlie present. Unless indeed 
our legi.slators fancy that, by settmg a man top.<yturvy, they 
may give his better qualities, which have hitherto bwn 
oppres.<ed by the weight of evil passions and habits, a chance 
of coming to the top. 
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How inj»eninusly contrived this plan is, to render punish¬ 
ments expensive and burthensome to the state that inflicts 
them, is notorious. Let this pass however: we must not 
grudge a little money, when a great political good is to be 
effected. True, it would be much cheaper and more profit¬ 
able to employ our convicts in hard labour at home. Far 
easier too would it be to keep them under proper moral<^nd 
religious discipline. But how could Botany Bay go on, if 
the importation of vice were put a stop to ? For, as there is 
nothing too bad to manure a new soil with, so, reasoning by 
analogy, there can be no scoundrels too bad to people a new 
land with. The argument halts a little, and seems to be 
clubfooted, and is assuredly topheavy. In all well-ordered 
cities the inhabitants are compelled to get rid of their own 
dirt, in such a way that it shall not a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. It is singular that the English, of all 
nations the nicest on this point, should in their political 
capacity deem it justifiable and seemly to toss the dregs 
and feces of the community into the midst of their neighbour’s 
estate. 

Deportation, as the French termed it, for political offences 
may indeed at times he expedient, and beneficial, and just. 
For a man’s being a bad subject in one state is no proof that 
he may not become a good subject under other rulere and a 
different form of government. More especially in this age 
of insurrectionary spirits, when the old maxim, which may 
occasionally have afforded a sanctuary for established abuses, 
has been coni'erted into its far more dangerous opposite, that 
whatever is, is wrong, there may easily be persons who from 
incompatibility of character cannot live peaceably in their 
own country, yet who may have energy and zeal to fit them 
for taking an active part in a new order of things. Such was 
the origin of many of the most flourishing Greek colonies. 
Men m stirring minds, who found no place in accord with 
their wishes at home, went in search of other homes, carrying 
the civilisation and the glory of the mother country into all 
the regions around. Something of the same spirit gave rise 
to the settlemeuts of the Normans in the middle ages. In 
this way too states may be formed, great from the power of 
the nK»:al principle that cements them. In this way were 
those states formed, which, above all the nations of the earth, 
have roMon to glory in their origin, New England, and 
Pennsylvania. 

But transportation for moral offences is in every point of 
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view impolitic, injurious, and unjust. * Plantations (says 
Bacon, speaking of Colonies) are amongst ancient, primitive, 
and heroical works. It is a shameful and unblessed thing, 
to take the scum of people, and wicked condemned men, to 
be the people with whom you plant. And not only so ; but 
it spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, 
and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do miscliief, and spend 
viotuals, and be,quickly weary, and then certify over to their 
country to the discredit of the plantation.’ Yet, in defiance 
cf this warning from him, whom we profess t» revere as the 
fuher of true philosophy, and the ‘wisest of mankind’, we 
hive gone on for tlie last half century peopling the new 
qaarter of the world with the refuse of the gallows; as 
taough we conceived that in morals also two negatives were 
likely to make an affirmative, that the coacervation of filth, 
ifthe mass be only huge enough, would of itself ferment into, 
purity, and that every paradox might be looked for in the 
cointry of the ornithorynchus paradoxus. Bacon’s words 
however have been fulfilled, in this as in so many other 
cases : for the prophet of modern science was gifted with a 
stil more piercing vision into the hearts and thoughts of 
mei. What indeed could be expected of a people so 
utttrly destitute of that which is the most precious part of 
a nition’s inheritance, of that w'hich has ever been found one 
of tie most powerful human stimulants to generous exertion, 
the glory of its ancestors ? What could be expected of a 
peo)le who, instead of glory, have no inheritance but shame ? 
For it will hardly be argued in these days, that the Romans, 
who reached the highest pitch of earthly grandeur, sprang 
orighally from a horde of bandits and outlaws. That fable 
maybe regarded as exploded; and assuredly there never was 
a na(on, in whom the glory of their ancestors was so lively 
and inighty a principle, as among the Romans. But not 
conteit with the ignominy of the original settlement, though 
we otght to know that disease is ever much more contamous 
than health, we yearly send out a nujnber of plague-snips, 
as tl^y may in truth be called, for fear lest the sanibuy 
condifion of our Australian colonies should improve. 

If ^y persons are to be selected by preierenee for the 
peoplhg of a new countr)!;, they ought rather to be tihe most 
tempdaie, the most prudent, the most energetic, the moit 
virtuols, in the whole nation. For their task is the most 
arduo^, requiring Wisdom to put forth all her strength and 
all hei craft for its worthy execution. Their responsibiliQi 
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is the most weighty ; seeing that upon them the character of 
a whole people for ages will mainly depend. And they will 
find much to dishearten them, much to draw them astray; 
without being protected against their own hearts, and upheld 
and fortified in their better resolves, as in a regularly con¬ 
stituted state all men are in some measure, by the healthy 
and cordial influences of Law and Custom and Opinion. 
O that statesmen would consider what a glorious privilege 
they enjoy, when they are allow'ed lo become the fathery of 
a new people ! This however seems to be one of the things 
which God has reserved wholly to himself. 

Yet how enormous are the means with which the circum¬ 
stances of England at this day supply her for colonisation! 
How weighty therefore is the duty which falls upon her! 
With her population overflowing in every quarter, with har 
imperial fleets riding the acknowledged lords of every set, 
mistress of half the islands in the globe, and of an extent 3f 
coast such as no other nation ever ruled over, her manifest 
calling is to do that over the Atlantic and the Pacific, whbh 
Greece did so successfully in the Mediterranean and the 
Eiixine. As Greece girt herself round with a constellatbn 
of Greek states, so ought England to throw a girdle of 
English states round the w’orld, — to plant the Engish 
language, the English character, English knowledge, Engish 
manliness, English freedom, above all to plant the Cr»ss, 
wherever she hoists her flag, wherever the simple natves 
bow to her armipotent sceptre. We have been highly blesed 
with a glory above that of other nations. Of the paramomts 
in the various realms of thought during the last iiree 
centuries, many of the greatest have been of our blood. Our 
duty therefore is to spread our glory abroad, to let our ight 
shine from East to West, and from Pole to Pole,—1» do 
what in us lies, that Shakspeare and Milton and Bacon and 
Hooker and Newton may be familiar and honoured nimes 
a thousand years hence, among every people that hear; the 
voice of the sea. 

Of this duty we haye been utterly regardless; becaui we 
have so long been regardless of a still higher duty. Fo, our 
duties hang in such a chain, one from the other, and altfrom 
heaven, that he who fulfils the highest, is likely to fuln the 
rest; while he who neglects the highest, whereby alo^ the 
others are upheld, will probably let the rest draggle b the 
mire. We have long been unmindful, as a nation, cf that 
> jtvbich in our colonial policy we ought to deem our %hest 
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duty, the duty of planlinp: the colonies of Christ. We have 
thought only of planting the colonics of Mammon, not those 
of Christ, nor even those of Minerva and Apollo. Nay, 
till very lately we sent out our colonists, not so much to 
christianise the heathens, as to be heathenised by them ; and 
when a Christian is heathenised, then does the saying come 
to pass in all its darkness and woe, that the last state of such 
a ntan is worse than the first. 

Let us cast our thoughts backward. Of all the tvorks of 
all the men who were living eighteen hundred years ago, 
what is remaining now ? One man was then lord of half 
the known eatth. In power none could vie with him, in the 
wisdom of this world few. He had sagacious ministers, and 
able generals. Of all his works, of all theirs, of all the works 
of the other princes and rulers in those ages, what is left 
now ? Here anA there a name, and here and there a ruin. 
Of the works of those who wielded a mightier weapon than 
the sw'ord, a weapon that the rust cannot eat away so rapidly, 
a weapon drawn from the armoury of thought, some still live 
and act, anfl are cherished and revered by the learned. The 
range of their influence However is narrow : it is confined to 
few', and even in them mostly to a few of their meditative, 
not of their active hours. But at the same time there issued 
from a nation, among the most despised of the earth, twelve 
poor men, with no sword in their hands, scantily supplied 
with the stores of human learning or thought. They went 
forth East, and West, and North, and South, into all 
quarters of the world. They were reWled : they were spit 
upon : they were trampled under foot; every engine of 
torture, every mode of death, was employed to crush them. 
And where is their work now ? It is set as a diadem on the 
brows of the nations. Their voice sounds at this day in all 
parts of the earth. High and low hear it; kings on their 
thrones bow down to it: senates acknowledge it as their 
law : the poor and afliicted rejoice in it: and as it has 
triumphed over all those powers which destroy the works 
of man, as, instead of falling before them, it has gone on 
age after age increasing in power and in glory, so is it the 
only voice which can triumph over Death, and turn the 
King of terrors into an angel of light. 

Therefore, even if princes and statesmen had no higher 
motive than the desire of producing works which are to last, 
and to bear their names over the waves of time, they should 
aim at becoming the fellowlabourers, not of Tiberius and 

C * 
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Sejanus, nor even of Augustus and Agrippa, but of Peter 
and Paul. Their object should be» not to build monuments 
which crumble away and are forgotten, but to work among 
the builders of that which is truly the Eternal City. For so 
too will it be eighteen hundred years hence, if the world 
lasts so long. Of the works of our generals and statesmen, 
eminent as several of them have been, all traces will have 
vanished. Indeed of him who was the mightiest among 
them, all traces have well-nigh vanished already. For they 
who deal in death, are mostly given up soon to death, they 
and their works. Of our poets and piiilosophers some may 
still survive ; and many a thoughtful youth in distant regions 
may still repair for wisdom to the fountains of Burke and 
Wordsworth. But the works which as. uredly will live, and 
be great and glorious, are the works of those‘poor unregarded 
men, who have gone forth in the spirit of the twelve from 
Judea, whether to India, to Africa, to Greenland, or to the 
isles in tl>e Paoific. As their names are written in the Book 
of Life, so are their works ; and it may be that the noblest 
memorial of England in those days will be the Christian 
empire of New Zealand. 

This is one of the many ways in which God casts down 
the mighty, and exalts the humble and meek. Through His 
blessing there have been many men amongst us of late years, 
whose works will live as long as the world, and far longer. 
But, as a nation, the very heathens will rise up in the judg¬ 
ment against us, and, condemn us. For they, when they sent 
out colonies, deemed it their first and highest duty to hallow 
the new-bom state by cronsecrating it to their national god; 
and they were studious to preserve the tie of a common 
religion and a common worship, as the most binding and 
lasting of all ties, between the mother-country and its 
of&pring. And so inherent is permanency in religion, so 
akin is it to eternity, that the monuments even of a false and 
corrupt religion will outlast every other memorial of its age 
and people. With what power does this thought come upon 
us, when standing amid the temples of Paestum I All other 
traces of the people who raised them, have been swept away; 
the very materials of the buildings that once surrounded them, 
have vanished, one knows not how or whither: the country 
about is a wide waste; the earth has become barren with 
age: Nature herself seems to have grown old and died there. 
Yet still those mighty columns lift up their heads toward 
heaven, as though they too were * fashioned to endure the 
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assault of Time with all his hours ’; and still one gazes 
through them at the deep-blue sea and sky, and at the hills 
of Amalfi on the opposite coast of the bay. A day spent 
among those ten>ples is never to be forgotten, whether as a 
vision of unimagined sublimity and beauty, or as a lesson 
how the glory of all man’s works passes away, and nothing 
of them abides, save that which he gives to God. When 
Mary annointed our Lord’s feet, the act was a transient 
one; it was done for His burial: the holy feet which she 
annointed, ceased soon after to walk on earth. Yet He 
declared that, wheresoever His gospel was preached in the 
whole worlds that act sltouLi also be told as a memorial of her. 
So has it ever been with what has been given to God, even 
though it were blindly and eiringly. While all other things ^ 
have peiished. trliis has endured. 

The same doctrine is set forth in the colossal hieroglyphics 
of Girgenti and Selinus. At Athens too what are the build¬ 
ings which two thousand years of slavery have failed to crush ? 
The temple of Theseus, and the Parthenon. Man, when 
working for himself, has ever felt that so perishable a 
creature may well be content with a perishable shell. On 
the other hand, when he is wor’aing for those whom his 
l)elief has enthroned in the heavens, he strives to make his 
works wfvthy of them, not only in grandeur and in beauty, 
but also in their impei ishable, indestructible massiness and 
strength. Moreover Time himself seems almost to shrink 
from an act of sacrilege; and Nature^ever loves to beautify 
the ruined house of God. 

It is not however by the heathens alone that the propaga¬ 
tion of their religion in their colonies has been deemed a 
duty. Christendom in former days was animated by a like 
principle. In the joy excited by the discoveiy of America, 
one main element was, that a new province would thereby 
be won for the Kingdom of Christ. This feeling is expressed 
in the old patents for our Colonies: for instance, in that for 
the plantation of Virginia, James the First declares his 
approval of ‘ so noble a work, which may by the providence 
of Almighty God hereafter tend to the |[lory of His Divine 
Majesty, in propagating the Christian religion to such people 
as yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance of th<i true 
knowledge and worship of God For nations,,as well as 
individmils, it might often be wished, that the child were 
indeed‘father of the man.’ U. 
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In republishing a work like this after intervals of ten and 
twenty years, it must needs be that a writer will meet now 
and then with thoughts, which, in their mode of expression 
at least, belong more or less to the past, and which in one 
way or other have become out of keeping with the present. 
If his watch pointed to the right hour twenty years ago, it 
must be behind lime in some respects now. For in a<klition 
to the secular precession of the equinoxes in the intelleotual 
world, each year advances a day ; and ever and anon comes 
a leap-year, with an unlooked-for intercalation. Even in the 
writer’s own mind, unless he has remained at a standstill, 
while all things else have been in motion, and in that case 
he can never have had much real life in him, subsequent 
reflection and experience must have expanded and matured 
some opinions, and modified or corrected others. In his 
relation to the outward world too there must be changes. 
Truth will have gained ground in some quarters: in others the 
prevalent forms of error will be different, perchance opposite. 
Opinions which were just corning out of the shell, or newly 
fledged, will have reached their prime, and be flying abroad 
from mouth to mouth, from journal to journal, ile who has 
sought truth with any earnestness, will at limes have the 
happy reward (among the pleasures of authorship one of the 
greatest) of finding that thoughts, which in his younger days 
were in the germ, or just sprouting up, or budding forth, 
have since ripened and seeded ; that truths, of which he may 
liave caught a dim perception, and for which he may have 
contended with the ardour inspired by a slniggle in behalf 
of what is unduly neglected, are more or less generally 
recognised ; and it may even be, that wishes, which, when 
first uttered, seemed almost visionary, have assumed a 
distincter shape, and come forward above the horizon of 
practical reality. 

Thus, in revising these Guesses of former years for a third 
edition, I am continually reminded of the differences between 
1847 and 1827, and thesse not .solely lying within the compass 
of my own mind. Nor is it uninteresting to have such a 
series of landmarks pointing out where the waters have 
advanced, and where they have receded. For instance, the 
observations in pp, 24-27 pertain to a time when the old 
Poorlaw, after its corruptions through the thoughtlessness of 
our domestic policy during the French War, was exciting 
the reprobation, which has since been jioured out, with less 
reason and more clamour, on its suct:essor. At that time our 
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ministers, one after another, shrank from the dangers which 
were foreboded from a change ; and this should be borne in 
mind, though it is mostly forgotten, when the new Poorlaw 
is tried: it should be remembered that, whatever evils may 
have ensued, they are immeasurably less than were anticipated. 
Yet, though the wish expressed above for the correction of 
the old Poorlaw has in some respects been fulfilled, very little 
has* been done in the view there proposed for elevating the 
character of our labouring classes. That which was to relieve 
the purses of the land-owners has been effected. As to the 
substitutes requisite, in order to preserve the aged and infirm 
from want, and to foster the feeling of self-dependence and 
self-respect, they are still problems for the future. 

Again, there is now a cheering hope that what is spoken 
of in these latter pages as the object of a dim, though earnest 
wish, will at last be accomplished. More than two centuries 
have rolled by since Bacon lifted up his oracular voice against 
the evils of Penal Colonies. 'Ihe experience of every 
generation since has strengthened his protestation. During 
the last twenty years those Colonies have been the seats of 
simple, defecated vice, and have teemed with new, monstrous 
biiths of Clime. It could not be otherwise, when a people 
was doomed to grow up as a mere festering mass of corruption, 
and when all the healthier influences of Nature were con¬ 
tinually counteracted by the importation of new .stores of 
pestilential matter, as though a hell were continually receiving 
fresh cargoes of fiends to stock it. At last however our 
ministers have been stirred with a desir^ to abate and abolish 
this tremendous evil. A few years after the utterance of the 
wish recorded above, the Archbishop of Dublin, in two 
Letters to the late Lord Grey, exposed the mischiefs of Penal 
Colonies with unanswerable cogency and dearness ; and now 
the son of that Lord Grey has been awakened to a conscious¬ 
ness of the guilt incurred by England in the maintenance of 
those Colonies, and of our duty to abandon a policy whjoh 
is planting a new nation out of the refuse of mankind. 
May God prosper his attempt, and bring it to a happy 
issue ! May our legislators neither be daunted nor deluded 
by those who assert that such abominations are a necessary 
safety-valve for the crimes of England 1 It is sad that so 
many of our Judges should uphold the expediency of trans¬ 
portation, in defiance of such appalling facts. But so it ever 
IS with established abuses. Too many good men are apt to 
put on the trammels of Custom, and to fancy that one cannot 
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walk without them. While the ingenious are ever liable to 
be ensnared by their own ingenuity, even those who have 
shown great ability and int^rity in working out the details 
of a system, though they may be quick in perceiving and 
removing partial blemishes, will be very slow to recognise 
and acknowledge the whole system to be vicious. Moreover, 
through that feebleness of imagination, and that bluntntss of 
moral sympathies, which we all have to deplore, when an 
evil is once removed from sight, it almost ceases to disturb 
us; so that, provided our criminals are prevented from 
broking the peace in England, we think little of what they 
may do, or of what may become of them, at the opposite end 
of the Globe. Nevertheless they who stand on that high 
ground, whence Principle and Expediency are ever seen to 
coincide, if they cling to this conviction, and are resolute in 
carrying it into act, may be sure that, after a while, all those 
whose approbation is worth having, even they who may have 
kept aloof, or may have laid great stress ctn scruples and 
objections in the first instance through timidity or narrow¬ 
mindedness, will join in swelling their song of triumph, and 
in condemning the abuse which they themselves may long 
have regarded as indispensable to the preservation of social 
order. 

We have an additional ground too for thankfulness, in the 
higher and wiser notions concerning the duties of Colonisa¬ 
tion which have been gaining currency of late, and to which 
the attention of our Legislature has been especially called by 
Mr. Buller in some excellent speeches. Hence we may hope 
that ere long our Government will seriously endeavour to 
redeem this vast provmce from the dominion of Chance, and 
will try to .substitute an organic social polity for the vague 
confluence of appetites and passions by which our Colonies 
have mostly been peopled. 

Above all have we reason for giving thanks to Him who 
has at length aroused our Church to a deeper consciousness 
of her duties in this region also. Among the events and 
measures of the last twenty years, I know none which hold 
out such a rich promise of blessings, or which seem already 
to prefect their roots so far into the heart of distant ages, 
as that which has been done for the better organisation 
and ordering of the Church of Christ in our Colonial 
Empire* u. 

r Once on a time there was a certain country, in which, from 
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local reasons, the land could be divided no way so con¬ 
veniently as into four-sided 6gures. A mathematician, having 
remarked this, ascertained the laws of all such figures, and 
laid them down fully and accurately. His countrymen learnt 
to esteem him a philosopher; and his precepts were observed 
religiously for years. A convulsion of natu re at length changed 
the face and local character of the district: whereupon a 
skilful surveyor, being employed to lay out some fields afresh, 
ventured to give one of them five sides. The innovation is 
talked of universally, and is half applauded by some younger 
and bolder members of the community: but a big-mouthed 
and weighty doctor, to set the matter at rest for ever, quotes 
the authority of the above-mentioned mathematician, /Aa^ 
fixer of agricultural positions^ and grand landmark of 
posterity^ who has demonstrated to the weakest, apprehen¬ 
sions that a field ought never to have more than four sides : 
and then he proves, to the satisfaction of all his hearers, that 
& pentagon has more. 

This weighty doctor is one of a herd; everybody knows be 
cannot tell how many such. Among them are the critics 
* who feel by rule, and think by precedent *. To instance 
only in the njelody of verse : nothing can be clearer than 
that a polysyllabic language will fall into different cadences 
from a language which abounds in monosyllables. The 
character of languages too in this respect often varies greatly 
with their age : for they usually drop many syllables behind 
them in their progress through time. Yet we continually 
hear the rule-and-precedent critics condemning verses for 
differing from the rhythms of former days j just as though 
there could only be one good tune in metre. 

For the motives of a man’s actions, hear his friend ; for 
their prudence and propriety, his enemy. In our every-day 
judgments we are apt to jumble the two together; if we see 
an action is unwise, accusing it of being ill-intentioned; and, 
if we know it to be well-intentioned, persuading ourselves it 
must be wise; both foolishly; the first the mqst so. 

Abuse I would use, were there use in abusing'; 

But now ’tis a nuisance you’ll lose by not losing. 

So reproof, were it proof, I’d approve your reproving; 

But, until it improves, you should rather love loving. 

How few Christians have imbibed the spirit of their 
Master’s beautiful and most merciful paiable of the tares, 
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which the servants are forbidden to pluck up, lest they 
should root up the wheat along with them ! Never have 
men been wanting, who come, like the servants, and give 
notice of the tares, and ask leave to go and gather them up. 
Alas loo! even in that Church, which professes to follow 
Jesus, and calls itself after His sacred name, tlie ruling 
principle has often been to destroy the tares, let what will 
come of the wheat; nay, sometimes to destroy the wheat, 
lest a tare should perchance be left standing. IndeecI I 
know not who can be said to have acted even up t6 the 
letter of this command, unless it be authors toward their 
own works. U. 

It is not without a whimsical analogy to polemical 
fulminations, that great guns are loaded with iron, pisloli 
and muskets fire lead, rapidly, incessantly, fatiguingly, and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, they say, without effect. 

Know’ledge is the parent of love ; Wisdom, love itself. 

They who are sinking in the world, find more weights 
than corks ready to attach themselves to them, and even if 
they can lay hold on a bladder, it is too likely to burst before 
it raises their heads above water. A. 

The independence of the men who buy their seats (a 
foreigner would think I arn speaking of a theatre) is often 
urged by the opposers of Parliamentary Reform as an advan¬ 
tage resulting from the present system. And independent 
those gentlemen certainly are, at least of the people of 
England, whose interests they have in charge. But the 
parliamentary balance has two ends; and showing that a 
certain body of members are not dependent on the people, 
will hardly pass for proof that they are not hangers-on at ail. 
Independent then is not the fit term to describe these members 
by: the plain and proper word is irresponsible. Now tlicir 
being so may be unavoidable, may even be desirable for the 
sake of some contingent good. But can it be a good in itself, 
and for itself? can it be a thing to boast of? Observe, we are 
talking of representatives, not of peers, or king. 

In proportion as every word stands for a separate con¬ 
ception, language comes nearer to the accuracy and 
ommpressiveness of algebraic characters, so useful when the 
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particular links in a chain of reasoning have no intrinsic 
value, and are important only as connecting the premises 
with the conclusion. But circumlocutions magnify details; 
and, their march being sedate and stately, the mind can keep 
pace with them, yet not run itself out of breath. In the due 
mixture of these two modes, lies the secret of an argumenta¬ 
tive style. As a general rule, the first should prevail more in 
wriUng, the last in speaking; circumlocution being to words 
what repetition is to arguments. The first too is the fitter 
dress for a short logical sentence, the last for a long one, in 
which the feelings ate any wise appealed to; though to 
recommend in the same lireath that shortness should be 
made still shorter, and that length should be lengthened, 
may sound paradoxical. Vet this amounts to much the 
same thing with the old Stoic illustration. Zeno, says 
Cicero (Orat. 32) * manu dcmonstrr.re solebat, quid inter 
dialecticos et oratores interesset. Nam cum compresserat 
digitos, pugnumque fecerat, dialecticam aiebat ejusmodt 
esse : cum autem diduxerat, et manum dilataverat, palmae 
illius similem eloquentiam esse dicebat ’. With an evident 
reference to this illustration. Fuller {IJoly State^ bk. ii, c. 5) 
says of Campian, that he was ‘ excellent at ti>e flat hand of 
rhetoric, which rather gives pats than blows; but he could 
not bend his list to dispute.’ 

Oratory may be symboliseil by a warrior’s eye, flashing 
from under a philosopher’s brow. But why a warrior’s eye, 
rather than a poet’s? Because in oratory the will must 
predominate. 

To talk without effort is after all the great charm of 
talking. 

The proudest word in English, to judge by its way of 
carrying itsell, is /. It is the least of monosyllables, if it 
be indeed a syllable; yet who in good society ever saw a 
little one ? 

Foreigners find it hard to understand the importance which 
every well-bred Englishman, as in duty bound, attaches to 
himself. They cannot conceive why, whenever they have to 
speak in the first person, they must stand on tip-toe, lifting 
themselves up, until they tower, like A|ax, with head and 
shoulders above their comrades. Hence in their letters, as 
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in those of the uneducated among our own countrymen, we 
now and then stumble on a little >, with a startling shock, as 
on coming to a short step in a flight df stairs. A Frenchman 
is too courteous and polished to thrust himself thus at full 
length into his neighbour’s face: he makes a bow, and sticks 
out his tail. Indeed this big one-lettered pronoun is quite 
peculiar to John Bull, as much so as Magna Charta, with 
which perchance it may not be altogether unconnected. At 
least it certainly is an apt symbol of our national character, 
both in some of its nobler and of its harsher features., In it 
you may discern the Englishman’s freedom, his uabending 
firmness, his straightforward ne^, his individuality of character: 
you may also see his self-imix)rtance, his arrogance, his 
opiniativeness, his propensity to separate and seclude himself 
from bis neighbours, and to look down on all mankind with 
contempt. As he has bared his representative I of its 
consonants and adjuncts, in like manner has he also stripped 
his soul of its consonants, of tho-e social anil affable qualities 
which smoothe the intercourse between man and man, and 
by the help of which people unite readily one with another. 
Look at four Englishmen in a stage-coach : the odds are, 
they will be sitting as stiff and unsociable as four /s. Novalis 
must have had some vision of this sort in his mind when he 
said (vol. iii, p. 301) ‘ Every Englishman is an island.* 

But is / a syllable? It has hardly a better claim to the 
title than Orson, before he left the woods, had to be called a 
family. And by the by, they who would derive all language 
from simple sounds, by their juxta}>osition and accumulation, 
and all society frem savages, who are to unite under tlie 
influence of mutual repulsinn, may perceive in / and Orson, 
that the isolated state is as likely to be posterior to the social 
as to be anterior. You have only to strip vowels of their 
consonants, man of his kindly affections, which are sure to 
dry up of themselves, and to drop off, when they have 
nothing to act on. Death crumbles its victims into dust: 
but dust has no power in itself to coalesce into life. u. 

Perhaps the peculiar self-importance of our 1 may number 
among the reasons why our writers nowadays are so loth to 
make use of it; as though its mere utterance were a mark of 
egotism. This over-jealous watchfulness betrays that there 
must be something unsound. In simpler times, before our 
self-consciousness became so sensitive and irritable, people, 
were not afiaid of saying /, when occasion arose: and they 
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never dreamt that their dmng so could be any ofience to their 
neighbours. But now we eschew it by all manner of shifts. 
We multiply, we dispersonate ourselves: we turn ourselvea 
outside in. We are ready to become Ae, she^ they^ anything 
rather than /. 

A tribe of writers are fond of merging their individuality 
in a roultituriinous 7 ve. They think they may pass themselves 
off unnoticed, like the Irishman’s bad guinea, in a handful of 
halfpence. This is one of the affectations with which the 
litemture of the day is tainted, a trick caught, or at least; 
much fostered, by the habit of writing in Reviews. Now in 
a Review fwhich, among diverse other qualities of Cerberus, 
has that of many-headedness, and the writers in which speak 
in some measure as the members of a junto) the plural we is 
warrantable; provided it be not thrust forward, as it so often 
is, to make up for the want of argument by the show of 
authority. This distinction is justly drawn by Chateaubriand, 
in the Preface to his Memoir on the Congress of Verona^ * 
parlant de moi, je me suis tour-k-tour servi des pronoms 
nous et Je ; nous comme reprfesentant d’une opinion, je quand 
il m’arnve d’etre personnellement en scene, ou d’expriroer un 
sentiment individuel. Le moi cheque par son orgueil; le 
nous est un peu janseniste et royal ’. Still in ordinary books, 
except when the author can reasonably be conceived to be 
speaking, not merely in his own person, but as the organ of 
a lx)dy, or when he can fait ly assume that his readers are 
going along with him, his using the plural «« impresses one 
with much such a feeling as a man’s being afraid to look one 
in the face. Yet I have known of a weyk, a history of great 
merit, which was sent back to its author with a request that 
he would weed the /s out of it, by a person of high eminence; 
who however rose to eminence in the first instance as a 
reviewer, and the eccentricities in whose character and con¬ 
duct may perhaps be best solved by looking upon him as a 
reviewer transformed into a politician. For a reviewear’s busi¬ 
ness is to have positive opinions upon all subjects, without need 
of steadfast principles or thorough-going knowledge upon ar^^: 
and he belongs to the hornet class, unproductive of anything 
useful or sweet, but ever ready to sally forth and sting,—to 
the class of which lago is the head, and who are * noth^, if 
not critical.* 

So far indeed is the anxiety to suppress the personal prononiir 
from being a sure criterion of humility, that there is freqiMntly 
a ludicrous contrast between the conventional gc^ndity of our 
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language, and the egotism of the sentiments expressed in it. 
Under this cover a man is withlield by no shame from prating 
about his most trivial caprices, and will say, we think so and 
so, we do so and so, ten times, where Montaigne might have 
hesitated to say / once. Often, especially in scientific 
treatises, which, from the propensity of their authors to look 
upon words, and to deal with them, as bare signs, are mostly 
rude and amorphous in style, the plural we is mere clumsi* 
ness, a kind of refuge for the destitute, a help for those who 
cannot get quit of their subjectivity, or write about objects 
objectively. This, which is the great difficulty in all 
thought, the forgetting oneself, and passing out of oneself 
into the object of one’s contemplation, is also one of the 
main difficulties in composition. It requires much more 
self-oblivion to speak of things as they are, than to talk 
about what we see, and what roe perceive, and what we think, 
and what we conceive, and what n e find, and what we know : 
and as self-oblivion is in all things an imlispensablc condition 
of grace, which is infallibly marred V>y self-consciousness, the 
exclusion of such referenct s to ourselves, except when we are 
speaking personally or problematically, is an essential requisite 
for classical grace in style. This, to be sure, is the very last 
merit which any one would look for in Dr Chalmers, lie is 
a great thinker, an'^l a great and good man ; and his writings 
have a number of merits, but not this. Still even in him it 
produces a whimsical effect, when, in declaring his having 
given up the opinion he once held on the all-sufficiency and 
exclusiveness of the^ miraculous evidence ffir Christianity, 
although be is speaking of what is so distinctively personal, he 
still cannot divert himself of the plurality he has been accus¬ 
tomed to assume: see the recent edition of his Works, vol. 
iii, p. 385. Droll however as it soumls to find a man saying 
We fortfieirly ihouzht differently, but we have now changed our 
mi^, the passage is a fine proof of the candour and in¬ 
genuousness which characterise its author: and every lover 
of true philosophy must rejoice at the accession of so illus¬ 
trious a convert from the thaumatolatry by which our theology 
has been debased for more than a century. 

Moreover the plural we, though not seldom used dictatori- 
ally, rather diminishes than increases tHe weight of what is 
said. One is slow to believe that a man is much in earnest, 
when he will not stand out and bear the brunt of the public 
gaze; when he shrinks from avowing. What I have rvritten, I 
lueve written. Whereas a certain respect and deference is 
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ever felt almo*?! instiiKtively for the personality of another, 
when it is not impertinently protruded: and it is pleasant to 
be reminded now and then that we are reading the words of a 
man, not the words of a book. Hence the interest we feel 
in the passages where Milton speaks of himself. This was 
one of the things which added to the power of Cobbett’s 
style. His readers knew who was talking to them. They 
kn(4wit was William Cobliett, not The Ttmes, or The Morning 
Chronicle^ that the words proceeded fiom the breast of a man, 
not merely from the mouth of a printing-press. It is only 
under his own sha|>e, we all feel, that we can constrain 
Proteus to answer us, or rely on what he says. 

In a certain sense indeed the authorial we will admit of a 
justification, which is beautifully expressed by Schubert, .in 
the Dedication of his History of the Soul. ‘ It is an old 
custom for writers to dedicate the work of their hands to 
some one rea<ler, though it is designed to serve many. This 
old custom appears to be of the same origin with that for 
authors, when they are speaking of their own persons, or of 
what they have done, not to say /, but we. Both practices 
would seem originally to have been an open avowal of that 
conviction, which forces itself upon us in writing books, 
more strongly than in any other employment, namely, that 
the individual soul cannot produce anything w'orthy, except 
in the bond of love and of unity of spirit with another soul, 
associated with it as its helpmate. For this is one of the 
purposes of life and of its laVjours, that a man may find out 
how little there is in him that he has rec^eived in and through 
himself, and how much that he has received from others, and 
that he shall hereby learn humility and love 

Another common disguise is that of putting on a domino. 
Instead of coming forward in their own persons, many choose 
rather to make their appearance as The Au 'kor^ The Writer^ 
'The Reviewer. In prefaces this is so much the fashion, 
that our best and purest writers, Southey for instance, and 
Thirlwall, have complied with it. Nay, even Wordsworth 
has sanctioned this prudish coquetry by his practice in the 
Preface to 7 'he Excursion^ and in his other later writings in 
prose. In earlier days he showed no reluctance to speak as 
himself. 

This affectation is well ridiculed by Tieck, in his Drama- 
turgische BDiter, i, 2']$: ‘It has struck me for years (he 
says) as strange that our reviewers have at length allowed 
themselves to be so overawed by the everlasting jests and 
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jeers of their numberless witty and witless assailants, as to 
have dropped the plural we; much to tlieir disadvantage, 
it seems to me; nay, much to the disadvantage of tiue 
modesty, which they profess to be aiming at. In a collective 
work, to which there are many anonymous contributors, 
each, so long as he continues anonymous, speaks in the name 
of his colleagues, as though they agreed with him. .I'he 
editor too must examine and approve of the articles: so that 
there must always be two persons of one mind; and these 
may fairly call themselves we. Reviewers moreover have 
often to lift up their voices against whatever is new, para¬ 
doxical, original; and are compelled on the other hand, 
whether by their own convictions, or by personal considera¬ 
tions, to praise what is middling and commonplace. Hence 
no sovereign on earth can have a better right to say we^ than 
such a reviewer; who may lie down at night with the 
calmest conscience, under the conviction that he has been 
speaking as the mouthpiece of thousands of his countrymen, 
when he declared We are quite unable to understand this and 
thatf or We can by fu> means approve of such a notion. How 
tame in comparison is the newfangled phrase 1 The reviewer 
confesses that he cannot understand this. 

* Still stranger is it to see, how writers in journals, even 
when they sign their names, and thus appear in their own 
persons, have for some time almost universally shunned 
saying /, just as if they were children, with an unaccountable 
squeami^ness, and,have twisted and twined about in the 
nncouthest windings, to escape from this short, simple sound. 
Even in independent works one already meets wdth such 
expressions as The writer of this, or The writer of these lines, 
a long-winded, swollen /, which is carrying us back to a stiff, 
clumsy, law-paper style. In jtmrnals the phrase is The 
undersigned has to state. Your correspondent concewes. Ere 
long we shaU find in philosophical treatises. The thinker of 
this thought takes the liberty of remarking, or The discoverer 
of this notion begs leave to say. Nay, if this modesty be such 
a palpable virtue, as it would seem to be from the general 
rage for it, shall we not soon see in descriptive poetry The 
poet of these lines walked through the wood ? Even this 
however would be far too presumptuous, to call oneself a 
poet. So the next phrase will be The versifier of this feeble 
essay Walked, if his memory deceive him not. Across a 
pteddew, where, audacious deed! He plucked a daisy from 
iip grassy couch: or The youth, whose wish is that he may 
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hereafter Be duined a poetf sauntered toward the grove. 
There is no end of such periphrases; and perhaps the 
barbarism will spread so widely, that compositors, whenever 
they come to an / in a manuscript, will change it into one of 
these trailing circumlocutions. When I look into Lessing 
and his contemporaries, I find none of this absurd affecta¬ 
tion* Modesty must dwell within, in the heart; and a 
short / is the raodestest, most natural, simplest word I can 
use, when I have anything I want to say to the reader.* 

There is another mode of getting rid of our /, which has 
recently become very common, especially in ladies’ notes, so 
that I sup{x)se it is inculcated by The Polite Letter-writer; 
though, to be sure, / is such an inflexible, unfeminine word, 
one cannot wonder they should catch at any means of 
evading it. Ask a couple to dinner: Mrs Tomkins will 
reply Mr Tomkins and myself will be very happy. Thi^ 
indeed is needlessly awkward: for she might so easily 
lietake herself to a w'oman’s natural place of shelter, by 
using we. But one person wili tell you Lord A. and myselj 
took a walk this morning ; another. Col. B. and myself fouf^ 
a duel; another, Miss E. and myself have been making kve 
to each ether. * Thus by myself myself is self-abused *. One 
might fancy that, it having been made a grave charge i^ainst 
Wolsey, that he said Tlu King and /, everybody ww haunted 
by the fear of being indicted for a similar misdemeanour. 

In like manner myself is often used, incorrectly, it seems 
to me, instead of the objective pronoun me. Its legitimate 
usage is either as a reci[)rocal pronoun, or for the sake of 
distinction, or of some particular emphasis; as when Juliet 
cries ‘ Romeo, doff thy name. And for that name, which is 
no part of thee, Take all myself* ; or as when Adam says to 
Eve * Best image of myself and dearer half*. In the open¬ 
ing of the paradisaical hymn ‘ These are thy glorious works. 
Parent of good. Almighty! Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair! Thyself how wondrous then 1 *, there is 
an evident contrast: Jf thy works are so wondrous^ have 
wondrous must Thou Thyself be! In like manner when 
Valentine, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ JBXfs, of Proteus, 
* I knew him as myself; And though myself have been an 
idle truant, Omitting the sweet beneflt of time, To clothe 
my age with angel-like perfection. Yet hath Sir Proteus 
Made use and fair advantage of his days’, it amounts 
to the same thing as if he had said Though I for my 
part have been an idle truant. Where there is no such 
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emphasis, or purpose of bringing out a distinction or 
contrast, the simple pronoun is the right one. Inac¬ 
curacies of this kind also, though occasionally found in 
writers of former times, have become much more frequent 
of late years. Even Coleridge, when speaking about his 
projected poem on Cain, says ‘ The title and subject were 
suggested by my self \ In such expressions as my father 
myself my brother and myself we are misled by 
homcEophony; but the old song beginning ‘ My father, 
my mother, and I ’, may teach us what is the idiomatic, 
and also the correct usage. 

On the other hand, me is often substituted vulgarly and 
ungrammatically for I. For the objective mcy on which 
others act, is very far from being so formidable a creature, 
either to oneself or to others, as the subjective /, the ground 
of all consciousness, and volition, and action, atid responsi¬ 
bility. Grammatically too it seems to us as if I always 
required something to follow it, something to express doing 
or suffering. Hence when one cries out, Who is there 
three people out of four answer Me. Hence too such 
expressions as that in Launce’s speech, where he gets so 
puzzled about his personal identity, after having once 
admitted the thought that he could be anything but 
himself; * I am the dog . . . no, the dog is himself; 
and 1 am the dog ... oh, the dog is me, and I am 
myself . . . ay, so, so ’. It may be considered a token 
of the want of individuality in the French character, that 
their je is incapable of standing alone ; and that, in such 
phrases as the foregoing, moi would be the only admissible 
word. u. 

This shrinking from the use of the personal pronoun, this 
autophoby, as it may be called, is not indeed a proof of the 
modesty it is designed to indicate; no more so than the 
hydrophobia is a proof that there is no thirst in the con¬ 
stitution. On the contrary, it rather betrays a morbidly 
sensitive self-consciousness. It may however be regarded 
as a mark of the decay of individuality of character amongst 
us, as a symptom that, as is mostly the case in an age of 
high cultivation, we are ceasing to be living persons, each 
animated by one pervading, formative principle, ready to 
follow it whithersoever it may lead us, and to stake our 
lives for it, and that we are all shrivelling up into 
encyclopaedias of opinions. To refer to specific evidence 
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of this is needless. Else abundance may be found in the 
want of character, the want of determinate, consistent, 
steadfast principles, so woefully manifest in those who have 
taken a prominent part in the proceedings of our Legislatnre 
of late years. There is still one rock indeed, stout and bold 
and unshakable as can be desired ; but the main part of the 
people about him have been washed and ground down to 
sand, the form of which a breath of air, a child’s caprice, a 
man’s foot will change. Or what other inference can be 
drawn from the vapid characterlessness of our recent poetry 
and novels of modern life, when compared with that rich 
fund of original, genial, humorous characters, which seemed 
to be the peculiar dower of the English intellect, and which 
abode w itli it, amid all the vicissitudes of our literature, from 
the age of Sliakspeare, nay, from that of Chaucer, down to 
the days of Swift and Defoe and Fielding and Smollett and 
Goldsmith ? 

Yet by a whimsical incongruity, at the very time when 
strongly marked outlines of cliaracter are fading away in 
the haze of a literary and scientific amalgama, every man, 
woman, and child has suddenly started up an individual. 
This again is an examjile how language is corrupted by a 
silly dread of plain speaking. Our ancestors were men and 
women. The former word loo was often used generally, as 
it is still, like the Latin homo^ for every human being. 
Unluckily however we have no form answering to the 
German Mensch ; and hence, in seeking for a word which 
should convey no intimation of sex, we have had recourse to 
a variety of substitutes : for, none being strictly appropriate, 
each after a time has been deemed vulgar; and none has 
been lasting. 

In Chaucer’s days wight was the common word in 
the singular, folk in the plural. Neither of these words 
had any tinge of vulgarity then attached to them. In The 
Doctor’s Tale, he snys of Virginia * Fair was this maid, of 
excellent benutec, Aboven e\ciy wight that man may see*, 
where we also find man used indefinitely, as in German, 
answering to our present one, from the French on, homo. 
So again soon after: ‘ Of alle treason soverein pestilence 
Is, when a wight betrayeth innocence’. A hundred other 
examples might be cited. In like manner folk is used 
p>erpetually, especially in 7 'he Parson’s Tale : ‘ Maqy be the 
' Ways that lead folk to Christ ’; ‘ Sins be the ways that lead 
folk to hell ’. When Shakspeare wrote, both these words 
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had lost somewhat of their difjnity. Byron calls Arroado ‘ a 
most illustrious wight ’; and the coniemptuous application 
of this term to others is a piece of Pistol’s gasconading. 
The use of it is also a part of the irony with which lago 
winds up his description of a good woman: ‘ She was a 
wight ... if ever such xvight were ... To suckle fools, 
and chronicle small beer ’. Folk was seldom used, except 
with the addition of a plural j, in such exjjiessions 'as old 
folkSf good folksy country folks. The word in good repute 
then, in the singular, was a body., of which we retain traces 
,in the compounds, somebody^ nobody^ anybody^ everybody. 
Rosalind, on recovering from her fainting-fit, says ‘ A body 
would think this was well counterfeited ’; where we should 
now say a person. Bianca, in The Taming of the Shrew^ 
speaks of ‘ a hasty-witted body ’. That there was nothing 
derogatory in the word, is clear from Angelo’s calling himself 
*so eminent a body ’. Other words, such as a soul, a creature, a 
fellow, were mostly attended with a by-shade of meaning. A 
number were summed up under the general word people, the 
Latin counterpart of the Saxon folk, which it superseded. 
Of this use we find the germs in our Bible, in the expressions 
much people, all people, all the people. ‘ O wonder 1 (cries 
Miranda, when she first sees the shipwrecked party) How 
many goodly creatures are there here! How beauteous 
mankind is! O brave new world, That has such people in 
it! ’. Bassanio, after opening the casket, compares himself 
to one * That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes'*. So 
too Richard the Second says of himself * Thus play I in one 
person many people ’. These passages justify the idiomatic 
use of the word, which, it is to be hoped, will still keep its 
ground, in spite of the igi^rant affectation of unidiomatic 
fine writing. 

Next everybody became a person; a word which is not 
inappropriate, when we bethink ourselves of its etymology, 
seeing that so many persons are in truth little else than 
masks, and that every breath of air will sound through them : 
for to the lower orders, who do not wear masks, the term is 
seldom applied. Several causes combined to give this word 
general circulation. It was a French word: it belonged to 
Law Latin, and to that of the schools: it was adopted from 
the Vul^te by our translators. It was at least coming into 
use in Shakspeare’s time. Angelo asks Isabella, what^ 
would do * Finding herself desired of stick a person^ 
IPiiPW csedit with the judge could save her brother’. 
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And Dogberry says ‘ Our watch Imve comprehended two 
auspicious persons.* 

Nowadays however all these words are grown stale. Such 
grand people are we, for whom the world is too narrow, our, 
dignity Will not condescend to enter into anything short of 
a quadrisyllable. No ! give us a fine, big, long word, no 
matter what it means: only it must not have been degreed 
by being applied to any former generation. As a woman 
now deems it an insult to be called anything but a female^ 
as a strumpet is become an unjortunate female^ and as every 
day we may read of sundry Semaks being taken to Bow Street, 
in like manner everybody has been metamorphosed into an 
individual, by the Cisce who rules the fashionable slang of 
the day. You can hardly look into a newspaper, but you 
find a story how five or six individuals w'ere lost in the snow, 
or were overturned, or were thrown out of a boat, or were 
burnt to death. A minister of stale comes and informs the 
House of Commons, that twenty individuals were executed 
at the last assizes. A beggar this morning said to me, 
that he was an unfortunate individual. A man of literary 
eminence told me the other day that an individual was 
looking at a picture, and that this individual was a painter. 
Nay, one even reads, how an individual met, another 
individual in the street, and how these two individuals 
quarrelled, and how a third individual came up to part the 
two individuals who w'ere fighting, and how the two 
individuals fell upon the third individual, and belaboured 
him for his |)ains. This is hardly an exaggerated parody of 
an extract I met with a short tim^^^back from a speech, which 
was pronounced to be ‘magnificent’, and in which the 
word recurs five times in ei^teen lines. Alas too I even 
Wordsworth, of all our writers the most conscientiously 
scrupulous in the use of words, in a note to one of the poems 
in his last volume, says that it was * never seen by the 
individual for whom it was intended’. So true is the 
remark, which Coleridge makes, when speaking of the purity 
of Wordsworth’s language, that *in prose it is scarcely 
possible to preserve our style unalloyed by the vicious 
phraseology which meets us everywhere, from the sermon 
to the newspaper *. P'or if Landor has done so, it is bemuse 
he has spent so much of his life abroad. Hence his know* 
ledge of our permanent language has been little troubled by 
the rubbish which floats on our ephemeral language, and 
from which no man living in England can escape. 
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When and whence did this strange piece of pompous 
inanity come to us ? and how did it gain such sudden vogue ? 
It sounds very modern indeed, scarcely older than the 
Reform Bill. Have we caught it from Irish oratory? or 
from the Scotch pulpit ? both of which have been so busy of 
late years in corrupting our mother English. To the former 
one might ascribe it, from seeing that, of all classes, our 
Irish speakers are the fondest of babbling about individuals. 
Its empty grandiloquence too sounds like a voice from 
the Emerald Isle ; while its philosophical pretension would 
bespeak the north of the Tweed ; and preachers have been 
heard so destitute of all feeling for decorum in language as 
to call our Saviour ‘that eminent individual'. Or is it 
a Gallicism?, for the French too apply their individu 
to particular persons, though never, I believe, thus pro¬ 
miscuously. Its having got down already into the mouth of 
beggars is a curious instance of the rapidity with which words 
circulate in this age of steam-presses, and steam-coaches, and 
steamboats, and steam-thoughts, and steam-constitutions. 

The attempt to check the progress of a word which has 
already acquired such currency, may perhaps be idle. Still 
it is well if one can lead some of the less thoughtless to call 
to mind, that words have a meaning .and a history, and that, 
when used according to their historical meaning, they have 
also life and power. The word in question too is a good and 
valuable word, and worth reclaiming for its own appropriate 
signification. We want it; we have frequent occasion for it, 
and have no substitute to fill its place. It should hardly be 
used, except where some distinction or contrast is either 
expressed or implied. A-man is an individual, as regarded 
in his special, particular unity, not in his public capacity, 
not as a member of a body: he is an individual, so far as 
he is an integral whole, different and distinct from other 
men ; and that which makes him what he is, that in which 
he differs and is distinguished from other men, is his indi~ 
viduality, and individuates or indiiidualites him. Thus in 
the Dedication of The Advancement of Learning, Bacon says 
to the King * I thought it more respective to make choice of 
some oblation, which might rather refer to the propriety and 
excellency of your individual person, than to the business of 
your crown and state Milton indeed uses individual for 
undivided, or indivisible; as for instance in that grand 
passage of his Ode on Time, where he says that, when Time 
is at an end, ‘ Then long Eternity shall gteet our bliss with 
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an individual kiss And this usage is common in our early 
writers. Raleigh, in ti»e Preface to his History (p. 17), 
speaks of the notion of Proclus ‘that the compounded 
essence of the world is continued and knit to the Divine 
Being by an individual and inseparable power’. To our 
ears however this sounds like a Latinism. Indeed this is 
the only sense in which the Romans used the word. That 
which ^t bears with us, it acquired among the Schoolmen, 
from whom we have derived so large a portion of our philo¬ 
sophical vocabulary; as may be seen, for instance, in the 
following passage of Anselm’s Monologium (c. xxvii): ‘ cum 
omnis substantia tractetur, aut esse universalis, quae pluribus 
substantiis essentialiter communis est, ut, hominem esse, 
commune est singulis hominibus; aut est individual quae 
universalem essenliam communem habet cum aliis,—quem- 
admodum singuli homines commune habent cum singulis, ^ 
ut homines sint’. This usage might be illustrated 
by a number of passages from our own metaphysical 
writers; such as where Locke says, in his Chapter on General 
Terms^ (iii, 3, 4) that men ‘ in their own species, wherein 
they have often occasion to mention particular persons, make 
use of proper names; and there distinct individuals have 
distinct denominations’. This example shows how easily 
the modern abuse might grow up. 

By the way, a good glossary to the Schoolmen would be 
an interesting and instructive work ; a glossary collecting all 
the words wliich they coined, pointing out the changes they 
made in the signification of old Latin words, explaining the 
grounds of these innovations, and the wants they were meant 
to supply, and tracking all these words through the various 
languages of modern Pmrope. Valuable as Ducange’s 
great work is for political, legal, ecclesiastical, military, 
and all manner of technical words, 'ne still want a 
similar, though a far less bulky and laborious collection of 
such words as his plan did not embrace, especially of philo¬ 
sophical, scientific, and medical words, before we can be 
thoroughly acquainted with the alterations which Latin 
underwent when, from being the language of Rome, it 
became that of all persons of education througl^ut Europe. 
Even from Ducange it would be well if some industrious 
grammarian would pick out all such words as have left any 
nftspring aimongst us. Then alone shall we be prepared for 
uriderstanding the history of the English language, when its 
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varioQs elements have been carefully separated, collected, 
arranged, and classified. ' u. 

The offence charged against Wolsey is usually conceived 
to have lain in his having prefixed his name to the King’s; 
as though, when he wrote Ego et Rex mens, it had been 
tantamount to saying / and the King; an expression so 
repugnant to our English notions of good-breeding that it 
seems to us to imply the most overweening assumption of 
superiority. Hence, when the lords are taunting him in 
Sbakspeare, Norfolk says, ‘ Then that in all you writ to 
Rome, or else To foreign princes, Ego et Rex mens Was still 
inscribed, in which you brought the King To be your servant ’. 
Thus the article of the Bill against him is stated by Holinshed, 
from whom Shakspeare’s words are copied : ‘ Item, in all 
writings which he wrote to Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, he wrote Ego et Rex meusy I and my King, as who 
would say that the King were his servant The charge is 
given in similar words by Grafton, by Hall, and by Foxe. 
Addison too understood it in the same sense. In his paper 
on Egotism {Spectator, $62), he says ‘ The most violent 
egotism which I have met with in the course of my reading, 
is that of Cardinal Wolsey, Ego et Rex metis, I and my 
King* 

From this one might suppose that the grievance would 
have been removed, had he written Rex meus et ego, violating 
the Latin idiom ; which in such expressions follows the 
natural order of our thoughts, and, inasmuch as a man’s own 
feelings and conduct must usually be foremost in his mind, 
makes him place himself first, when he has to speak of him¬ 
self along with another. Hence Wolsey’s last biographer, in 
The Cabinet Cyclopedia, talks of * the Ego et Rex meus 
charge, which only betrays its framer’s ignorance of the 
Latin idiom*. Yet, when one finds that the first name 
subscribed to the Bill against Wolsey is that of Thomas 
More, a modest man will be slow to believe that it can 
have been drawn up with such gross ignorance. Nor was it. 
A transcript of the bill from the Records is given by Lord 
Herbert in his Life of Henry the Eighth, and has lately been 
reprinted in*the State-Trials: and there the fourth article 
stands as follows. * Also the said Lord Cardinal, of his 
presumptuous mind, in divers and many of his letters and in¬ 
structions sent out of this realm to outward parties, had Joined 
himself with your Grace, as in saying and writing in fits said 
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letters* and instructions. The King and I wmldye should da 
thus ; The King and I give you our hearty thanks: whereby 
it is apparent that he used himself more like a fellow to your 
Highness, than like a subject*. So that the blunder is 
imaginary. The charge was, not that he placed himself 
above and before the King, but that he spoke of himself 
along and on a level with the King, in a manner ill befitting 
a suljject and a servant. The inaccuracy in Foxe’s report 
was noted long ago by Collier in his Ecclesiastical History, 

‘ It is always a mistake (says Niebuhr) to attribute 
ignorance on subjects of general notoriety to eminent m(in, 
in order to account for what we may find in them running 
counter to current opinions *. This, and Coleridge’s golden 
rule : ‘ Until you understand an author’s ignorance, presume 
yourself ignorant of his understanding ’, should be borne in 
mind by all writers who feel an itching in their forefinger 
and thumb to be carping at their wisers and betters. U. 

The substitution of plurality for unity, and the unwilling¬ 
ness to use the simple personal pronoun, are not confined to 
that of the first person. In the languages of modem Europe 
this and divers other expedients have been adopted to super- 
.‘•ede the pronoun of the second person : and only among 
certain classes, or in particular cases, is it thought allowable 
nowadays to address anyone by his rightful appellation, thou. 
This is commonly supposed to be dictated by a desire of 
showing honour to him whom we are addressing; as may be 
seen, for instance, in Luther’s remark on the use of the 
plural in the first words of the Book of Gfnesis: * Explodenda 
igitur est Judaeorum frigida cavillatio, quod reverentise causal 
plurali numero sit usus. Praesertim cum id non sit omnibus 
linguis commune, quod nobis Germanis usitatum est, ut 
reverentia sit plurali numero uti, cum de uno aliquo 
loquimur *. But the further question arises; why is it 
esteemed a mark of honour to turn an individual into a 
multitude? Surely we do not mean to intimate that he 
must multiply himself like Kehama, in order to storm our 
hearts by bringing a fresh self against every entrance. 
Might not one rather expect that the mark of honour would 
be to separate him from all other men, and to regard him 
exclusively as himself, and by himself? as Cressida’s servant 
tells her, that Ajax is * a very man fer w, And stands alone*. 
The secret motive, which lies at the bottom of these conven¬ 
tions, I believe to be a reluctance, in the one case to obtrude 
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one’s own personality, in the other to intrude on the per¬ 
sonality of another. In both there is the feeling of conscious 
sinfulness, leading us to hide among the trees. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, as there was not the same 
consciousness of a sinful nature, neither was there the same 
shrinking from personality in their addresses to each other. 
We see this in many features of their literature, esj-.ecially of 
their oratory; which modern critics, judging them perversely, 
according to the feelings and notions of later times, pro¬ 
nounce to be in bad taste. For with us a personality always 
means an insult, and such .as no gentleman will be guilty of. 
But the ancients felt difTcrcntly on this matter : nor did tiiey 
ever fancy there could be anything indecorous or affronting 
in calling each other simply av or tu. This is of a piece 
with their unscrupulousness about the exhibition of the naked 
form. Regarding human nature as one, they were little 
sensible of the jrropriety of concealing any part of it. If 
they did so, in conformity to the custom of wearing clothing, 
in the statues of real personages, wdiom they wished to 
represent as their countrymen had been wont to see them, 
they proved that this did not arise from any moral delicacy, 
inasmuch as nakedness was deemed appropriate to the 
statues of most of the gods. Whereas in modern times the 
feeling of the tlupliciiy of our nature has been so strong, and 
it has been so much the custom to look upon the body .as tlie 
main root and source of evil, that our aim has been to hide 
every part of it, except the face as the index, and the hand 
as the instrument of the mind. So ttm are we studious to 
conceal every action of our animal nature, even those, such 
as tears and the other outw'ard signs of grief, in which the 
animal nature is acting under the sway of the spiritual. To 
us the tears of Achilles, the groans of Philocletes, the yells 
of Hercules seem, not merely unhcroic, but unmanly : nay, 
even a woman now would be withheld by shame from 
making such a public exhibition of her weakness. 

In like manner it strikes our minds as such insolent 
familiarity for a man to thou his superiors, that mo.st people, 
I imagine, W'ould suppose that under the Roman empire at 
all events it can never have been allowable to address an 
emperor with a bare tu. If anyone needs to be convinced 
of the contrary, he has only to look into Pliny’s letters to 
Trajan, or Fronto’s to Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius: 
he will find that no more ceremony was observed in writing 
to the master of the world, than if he had been a commou 
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Roman citizen. Many striking speeches too, sho^\ing this, 
are recorded. For instance that of Asinius Gallus to Tiberius: 
Interrogo, Ccesar, quatn partem reipublicee mandart tibi 
velis ?; that of Haterius : Quousque patieris Ccesar non 
adesse caput reipnibliccr 1 ; that of Piso, which Tacitus calls 
vestigium morientis Hbertatis: Quo loco censebisy Casar ? Si 
primus y habebo qttod sequar: si post omneSy vereor ne impru- 
dens dissentiam; tliat of Subrius Flavus, when asked by 
Nero why he had cons[)irccl ayainst him ; Odetam te : odisst 
coepiy postquam parridda vmfris et trxoris et auriga et histrio 
et incciidiaritis exstitisii. 'I he same thing is proved by the 
extraordinary tumultuous address of the Senate to Pertinax 
on the death of Commodus ; Parridda trahatur. Pogamus, 
Auguste: parridda trahatur. j'.audi Casar. Delatores 
ad Iconem. Exaudi Casar. Delatores ad leonem. Exaudi 
Casar. Gladiatorem in spoliario. Exaudi C tar. 

From a couple of passages in the Augustan History 
indeed, one ntight imagine that Diocletian’s love of pomp 
and ceremony had shown itsdf in exacting the plural from 
those who addressed him. The authors of the several Lives 
have not been saiisfaciorily ascertained : but in that of 
Marcus Aurelius the writer says ; Deus usque etiam nunc 
habetur, ui vabis igsis, sacratissime imperator Diocletianey et 
semper visum est et videfur : qui eum inter numina vestra, 
non ut caeteros, sed spedaliter veneramini, ac saepe dicitiSy 
VOS vita et dementia tales esse cupcrCy quails full Marcus. 
And at the end of the J.-ife of Lucius Verus, which no doubt 
is by the satne writer, after denying tlie report that Marcus 
Aurelius had poisoned Verus. he jyids ; Post Marainiy 
praeter vestram chmrntiamy Dioeletiane Auguste, impera- 
torem talem nec aduiatio videatur posse cor^htgere. How 
these two passages are t« be accounted for, I know not. 
They are too personal to allow of our supposing that 
Maximian was comprehended in them. Was it an Oriental 
fashion, which Diocletian tried to introduce, along with the 
Persian diadem and silk robes and tissue of gold, and which 
was dropped from its repugnance to the genius of the Latin 
language? In the other addresses the ordinary style is the 
.singular ; as may be seen in those to Diocletian, in the Lives 
of Klius Verus, of lieliogabalus, and of Macrinus ; and in 
those to Constantine, in the lives of Geta, of Alexander 
Severus, of the Maximins, of the Gordians, and of Claudius. 

Such too, so far as my observation has extended, was tlie 
style under the Byzantine empire. In their rescripts indeed, 

D 
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aud other ordinances, the Roman emperors spoke in the 
plural number, as may be seen in every other page of the 
Pandects. For the use of the plural nos vns already very 
common among the Romahs, at least among their aristocracy, 
in their best ages ; the bent of their spirit leading them to 
merge their ovm individuality, more than any other people 
has ever done, in their social character, as members whether 
of their family, or of their order, or of the Roman natiom 
In this too they showed that they were a nation of kings. 
For a sovereign’s duty is to forget his own personality, and 
to regard himself as an impersonation of the state. He 
should exactly reverse Louis the Fourteenth’s hateful and 
f^rful speech : La France c’esi mot. Instead of swallowing 
up his country in his voracious maw, he should identify 
himself with it, and feel that his whole being is wrapt up in 
his people, and that apart from them he is nothing, no more 
than a head when severed from its body. As Hegel says, in 
his Philosophy of Law (§ 279), when explaining the difficulty 
attending on a monarchal constitution, that the will of the 
state is to be embodied in an individual: ‘ This does not 
mean that the monarch may act arbitrarily ; on the contrary 
he is bound to the concrete substance of the measures pro¬ 
posed to him, and, if the constitution is firmly established, 
will often have little more to do than to sign his name. But 
this name is of importance : it is the apex, beyond which we 
cannot pass. One might say, that an organic constitution 
had existed already in the noble democracy of Athens : but 
we see at the same time that the Greeks were wont to draw 
their ultimate decisions from things wholly external, from 
oracles, the entrails of victims, the flight of birds, and that 
they regarded Nature as a power which declares and pro¬ 
nounces what is good for man. Self-consciousness had not 
yet attained to the abstraction of pure subjectivity, to the 
cohdition in which the decisive / will is to be uttered by 
man. This / will forms the great distinction between the ■ 
ancient and the modem world, and must therefore have its 
peculiar expression in the great edifice of the state. The 
objections which have been urged against monarchy, that 
through the sovereign the condition of the state becomes 
subject to chance, since he may be ill-educated, or altogether 
unworthy of standing at the head of the state, and that it is 
absurd for this to be the reasonable idea of a state, are 
groundless, from being based on the assumption that the 
peculiarities of individual character are the material point. 
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In a perfectly organwed constitution we merely need the 
apex of a formal decision ; and the only thing indispensable 
in a sovereign is a man who can say Ves^ and put the dot on 
the I: for the apex should be such, that the peculiarities of 
character are not to be of moment. In a well regulated 
monarchy the legislature determines the objective measures, 
to which the monarch has merely to affix the subjective / 
Hence nos^ nous, wir, we, is the fitting style for 
princes in their public capacity; as it is for all who are 
speaking and acting, not in' their own persons, but as 
officers of the State. For them to say, I order so and so, 
might seem almost as impertinent, as for a servant to say, I 
ant to have a party at dinner to-morrow. In these days our 
household ties are so loosened, that most servants would say 
My Master is to have a party to-morrow; or perhaps, 
entirely disguising the relation between them, would call 
him simply Mr A. In simpler limes, when there was moye 
dutiful affection and loyalty, they would have said we, like 
Caleb Balderstone. The use of nos however by the Roman 
emperors did not involve that of vos in addresses to them ; 
any more than our calling everybody you implies that they 
call themselves 7 oe. 

It would require a long and laborious examination, with 
the command of a well-stocked public library, to make out 
when and how and by what steps the use of the plural 
pronoun in speaking to another became prevalent in the 
various languages of modern Europe. Grammarians have 
hardly turned their attention to this point. The difficulty 
of such an inquiry is the greater, because the lan^age of 
books in this respect has by no means fallen in with that of 
ordinary life. Poetry especi.;ily, as its aim is to lift men above 
the artificial conventions of society, has retained the natural, 
simple pronoun much more extensively than common speech. 
Hence the use of thou in poetry does not prove that it would 
have been used under the same circumstances in conversa¬ 
tion ; though the use of the plural pronoun justifies our 
inferring that it was already current, and probably much 
widelier spread. In Boccaccio’s novels, wmere one might 
expect to find a closer reflexion of common life, the singular 

E ronoun seems to be used constantly. From his letters 
owever it would seem to have been already superseded in 
most cases by the plural in the intercourse of society; 
though Ranke, in his Histories of Romanesque and Germanic 
Nations (p. 105), says of the Florentines at the end of the 
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fifteenth century, that ‘ they all called each other thou,, and 
only used you or messere in speaking to a knight, a doctor, 
or to an uncle Petrarch, whose reverent love leads him 
to address Laura by the plural pronoun, uses the singular in 
sonnets written to his friends, and uniformly in his letters. 
Indeed the Roman iu seems to ha\e been general in Latin 
epistles, except those to sovereign ]irinces, at least since the 
revival of learning : for in earlier times it had been comraoij 
to use VOS. We find /« constantly in Luther’s letters, even 
in those to the Pope, in Melanchthon’s, in Milton's private 
ones. In those written for Cromwell, sovereign princes are 
called vos; and so is Mazarin. The prince of Tarenium, 
Mendez de Haro, and the Conde Mirano arc tu. In the 
Provencal of the Troubadours, Raysnouard observes, r-w is 
almost always used in speaking to a single person. In the 
Fabliaux we find distinctions answering to those which have 
prevailed almost ever since in French : tu is used to indicate 
familiarity ; vous respect. Parents say tu to their children, 
husbands to their wives ; the children and wives use the 
more respectful vous. The same sort of distinction seems to 
prevail in the Niebehingen Lay, in which, as in the Homeric 
jxjems, the representation of manners probably agreed very 
nearly with vv^at was actually found in the world. In the 
conversation between Chriemhild and her mother, and in 
that between Siegfried and his parents, the parents use du^ 
the son and daughter ihr. The princes and knights sonjc- 
times take one form, sometimes the other, the singular 
apparently where there is more intimacy, or more passion. 
Husbands and wives too use both forms indiscriminately. 
Is the general prevalence of the ])lural in modern Europe 
derived from the Teutonic languages ? Or did it arise from 
the same common cause in them and the Romanew^ue 
together ? 

In England the peculiarity has been the entire exclusion 
oftAouftom the language of the great body of the people. 
Now and then indeed one sees it in those love-letters which 
are unlucky enough to find their way into a court of justice ; 
but it is not appropriated, as in France, Italy, and Germany, 
for the expression of familiarity. We enter into no bond to 
tAou one another, as our neighbours do to tutoyer^ and to 
duzen. This may be a mark of our characteristic reserve 
and shrinking from every demonstration of feeling. But 
ivhen was the sentence of banishment against tAou issued ? 
|n Robert of Gloucester, and our other old verse chroniclers, 
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it seems to be the constant wort!, being used even by Cordelia 
in l»er reply to her father. is it in Peirs Ploughman ; the 
nature of wliich work however leads us to look for a close 
adherence to the langua;;e of the Bible; and I doubt whether 
even M r Belsham can have gone so far in modernizing the 
words of the .Scriptures, as to substitute you for thou. That 
Qo conclusi'.m can be drawn from Petrs Ploughman with 
regard to the u.<<age, at least of the higher classes in his time, 
is clear from Chaucer; in whom you^ except in passages of 
familiarity or elevation, is the customary pronoun. From 
Gower too one may infer that thou was then deemed appro¬ 
priate to the language of familiarity, you to that ol respect. 
The Confessor regularly uses thou to the Lover ; the Lover 
you or ye to the Conlcssor. Shakspeare’s practice would 
seem to imply that a distinctif>n, like that which prevailed 
on the Continent, was also recognized in England. Prospero 
for instance, except in two jilaces, constantly says thou to 
Miranda; while she always replies with you. The same 
thing is observable in most of Lear’s speeches to his 
daughters, and in Volumnia’s more affectionate ones to 
Coriolamis. When she puts on the reserve of offended 
dignity, she says you. "S et I have not noticed any instance 
of thou in Itdlis’s CoUection of Letters ; though some of them 
go back as far as the reign of Henry the Fifth : but in few 
of them could one expect it. From Roper’s beautiful Life of 
Sir Thomas More however we perceive that fathers in his 
days would occ.asionally, though iiol uniformly, thou their 
children. ‘ Lo, dost thou not see^ Megg (he said to his 
daughter, w'hen looking out of his prison-window, while 
Reynolds and three other monks were led to execution), 
that these blessed fathers be now as cheerfully going to their 
deaths, as bridegrooms to theirmarriage ? Wherefore thereby 
mayest thou see, mine own good daughter, what a great differ¬ 
ence there is between such as have in effect spent all their 
days in a straight, hard, penitential, and painful life, 
religiously, and such as have in the world, like worldly 
wretches (as thy poor father hath done), consumed all their 
time in pleasure and ease licentiously. For God, considering 
their long-continued life in most sore an<l grievous penance, 
will no longer suffer them to remain here in this vale of 
misery and iniquity, but speedily hence taketh them to the 
fruition of hi.s everlasting Deity. Whereas thy silly father, 
Megg, that, like a most wicked caitiff, hath past forth the 
whole course of his miserable life most sinfully, God, think* 
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ing him not worthy so soon to come to that eternal felicity^ 
leaveth him here yet still in* the world, further to be plagued 
and turmoiled with roisecy *. The same thing may be seen 
in the Earl of Northumberland’s speech to his son, in 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsi^i when he is warning him against 
displeasing the king by making love to iGine Boleyn. 
Wolsey too, in whose service Lord Percy was, talks to him 
in the same paternal style. From Charles the First’s last 
words to the Duke of Gloucester, we perceive that this 
practice even then was not obsolete, at least in speaking to 
young children. ‘Sweetheart, now they will cut oft thy 
father’s head. Mark, child, w'hat I say: they will cut off 
my head, and perhaps make thee a king. But mark what I 
say : you must not be a king so long as your brother Charles 
and James do live. For they will cut off your brothers* 
heads (when they can catch them), and cut off thy head too 
at last: and therefore, I charge you, do not be made a king 
by them ’. In Lord Capcl’s letter to his wife, written on the 
day on which he was beheaded (1649), he uses thou through¬ 
out. *My eternal life is in Christ Jesus: my worldly con¬ 
siderations in the highest degree thou hast deserved. Let 
me live long here in thy dear memory. I beseech thee, take 
care of health : sorrow not, afflict not thyself ioo much. 
God will be to thee better than a husband, and to my children 
better than a father.* 

There was another usage of thoUf which prevailed for some 
centuries, namely, in speaking to inferiors. When you came 
into use am^ng the higher classes, the lower were still ad¬ 
dressed with thou. Living in closer communion with Nature, 
with her simple permanent forms and ever-recurring opera¬ 
tions, they are in great measure exempted from.the capricious 
sway.oi Fashion, which tosses about the upper twigs and 
leaves, of society, but seldom shakes the trunk. Or at least 
they were so till very lately; for the enormous increase of 
traffic of every kind, and the ceaseless inroads of the press, 
wh^ is sending its emissaries into every cottage, are rapidly 
changing their character. Yet still one regards and treats them 
muck more as children of Nature: and a judicious man would 
as soon think of feeding them with kickshaws and ragoos, as 
of talking to them in an^ but the plainest, homeliest words. 
What a broad distinction was made with re^d to the 
personal pronoun, may be seen in the interesting account 
of William Thorpe’s examination on a charge of heiesy 
beftire the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1407; where 
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the archbishop and his clerks unifomlf thmt him, not 
insultingly, but as a matter of coulee; while he always uses 
you in his answers. The same distinction is apparent in the 
dialogues between Othello and Ingo. Thus it has happened 
that we find thou in many of the noblest speeches on record, 
the last words of great and good men to the executioner on 
the; scaffold : and in legal murders of the great and good, 
notwithstanding the* boasted excellence of our laws and 
courts of justice, the history of England is richer than that of 
any other country. It does one good to read such words; 
so I will quote a few examples. For instance, those of Sir 
Thomas More : Pluck up thy spirits, man^ and be not afraid 
to do thine office : my neck is very short ; take heed therefore^ 
thou strike not awry, for saving of thine honesty. Those of 
Fisher, the pious Bishop of Rochester, wherf the executioner 
knelt down to him and besought his forgiveness : / forgfve 
thee with all my heart; arid I trust thou shalt see me overcome 
this storm lustily. Those of the Duke of Suffolk on the 
same occasion: Godforgive thee! and I do ; and when thou 
dost thine office^ J pray thee do itwell^ and bring me out of this 
world qttickly ; and Cod have mercy on thee 1 When Raleigh 
was led to the scaffold, a bald-headed old man pressed 
through the crowd, and prayed that God would support him. 
/ thank thee, my good frie^, said Raleigh to him, and am 
sorry I am in no case to return thee anything for thy good will. 
But here (observing his bald head), take this nightcap ; thou 
hast more need of it non* than /. Shortly after, he mde the 
executioner show him the axe: IpritKke let me see it. Dost 
thou think / am afraid of it ? And after he had laid his 
head on the block, the blow being delayed, he lifted himself 
up and said : What dost thou fear i strike, man. In Lady 
Jane Gray’s words indeed, as they are given by Foxe, we 
find you: Pray you, dispatch me quickly. Will you take it 
off^ before I lie down ? Perhaps it may have seemed to her 
gentle spirit that thou was somewhat unfeminine: though it 
was the word used by mistresses in speaking to their servants, 
as we may perceive from the scenes between Olivia and 
Malvolio, and from those between Julia and Lucetta in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona ; where Julia, when she is ofikmded 
with her maid, passes from the mmiliar thou to the more 
distant 

It may be imagined that the adoption of the simple iHrmtoun 
in these speeches was occasioned by the solemnity of the 
moment, impelling the parting spirit to cast off the artificial 
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conventional drapery of society. But, not to mention that 
this itself would have been idle afi'ectation, to have taken 
thought at such a moment about using a word at variance 
with the language of ordinary life, in speeches made at the 
same time to persons of their own rank we find the same 
men saying ; and other anecdotes in the biographies of 
the sixteenth century show that thou was in common, use 
then in speaking to the lower orders ; and even to inferiors, 
who were above them. When Bernard Gilpin begged Bishop 
Tonstal to allow that he would resign either his rectory or 
archdeaconry, that excellent Inshop replied, Have I not told 
thee bejorehandy that thou 7 viH be a beggar. J found them 
combined^ and combined 1 vnll leave them. And among 
tiilpin’s numberless acts of benevolence, it is related that, in 
one of his rides, seeing a man much cast down by the loss of 
a horse that had just fallen dead, he told the man he should 
have the one on which his servant was mounted. Ah master^ 
said the countryman, my pocket will not reach such a beast as 
that. — Come^ cornel answered Gilpin ; take him, take him ; 
and when I demand my money, then thou shalt pay me. If 
so many examples of this usage are from dying words, it is 
because such words have been more carefully recorded, as 
precious and sacred memorials. 

This use of a different pronoun in speaking to the lower 
orders was in some measure analogous to that of er, which 
still prevails, and was more general a few years since, in 
Germany; where it was long thought unbecoming for a 
gentleman to hold any direct personal communication with a 
boor, or to speak to him otherwise tlran as if he were a third 
person. We on the other hand consider it ill-bred to use he 
or she in speaking of any one present. 

Hence, as the use of er to a gentleman in Germany is 
deemed a gross offence, which is often to be expiated with 
blood, so was the use of thou in England. This was one of 
the disgraceful insults to which Coke had recourse, when 
argument and evidence failed him, at Raleigh’s trial. All 
that Lord Cobkam did, he cried, was at thy instigation, thou 
viper: for J thou thee, thou traitar. And again, when he 
had been completely baffled, he exclaimed Thou art the most 
vile and execrcd)lt traitor that ever lived. / want words 
sufficient to express thy viperous treasons. When Sir Toby 
Belch is urging Sir Andrew Aguecheek to send a challenge 
to Viola, he says If thou thoust him some thrice, it shall not 
be amiss ; in which words the commentators have needlessly 
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sou'^ht an allu‘'ion to Raleigh’s trial. There is not a syllable 
in the context to point the allusion, or to remind the hearer 
either of Raleigh or of Coke. They merely show, as Coke’s 
behaviour also shows, that to thou a man was a grievous 
insult: and that it was so, George Fox and his followers 
some time after found to their great cost. 

This is well known to be still the shibboleth of Quakerism, 
the only one probably among the Founder’s tenets which has 
always been held inviolate and inviolable by every member 
of the sect. For all sects cling the longest to that which is 
outward and formal in their peculiar creed, and are often 
the more tenacious of it, the more their original spirit has 
evaporated ; among other reasons, because by so doing alone 
can they preserve their sectarian existence. In George Fox 
himself the determination to theti all men was not a piece 
of capricious trifling. It flowed from the principle which 
pervaded his whole conduct, the desire of piercing through 
the husk and coating of forms in which men’s hearts and 
souls were wrapped up, and of drugging them out from their 
lurking-places into the open light of day; although, as 
extremes are ever begetting one another, it has come to pass 
that no sect is so enslaved, so bound hand and foot by forms, 
as they who started by crying out against and casting away 
all forms. Tims Nature ever avenges herself, and re-estab¬ 
lishes the bahance, which man had overweeningly disturbed. 

It was at the very beginning of his preaching, that he, 
who set out on the glorious enterprise of converting all men 
into friends, tells us in his Journal: * When the Lord sent 
me forth into the world, I was required to Thee and Thou all 
men and women, without any re.-pect to rich or poor, great 
or small. But oh ! the rage tiiat tlien was in the priests, 
magistrates, professors, and people of all sorts, but especially 
in priests and professors. For though thou to a single person 
was according to their own learning, their accidence and 
grammar rules, and according to the Bible, yet they could 
not bear to hear it ’. This was in 1648: but his practice 
continued to give offence for many years after. In 1661, he 
says ‘ the book called The Dattlcdoor came forth, written to 
show that in all languages thou and thee is the proper and 
usual form of speech to a single person, and you to more 
than one. This was set fortli in examples taken out of the 
Scriptures, and out of books of leaching in about thirty 
languages. When the book was finished, some of them 
were presented to the King and his Council, to the Bishops 
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of Canterbury and London (Juxon and Sheldon), and to the 
two Univenities one apiece. ITie King said, it was the 
proper language of all nations ; and the Bishop of Canterbury, 
being asked what he thought of it, was so at a stand that 
he could not tell what to say. For it did so inform and 
convince people, that few afterward were so rugged toward 
us for saying thou and thee to a single person, which before 
they were exceeding fierce against us for. For this thou and 
thee was a sore cut to proud flesh, and them that sought 
self-honour; who, though they would say it to God and 
Christ, would not endure to have it said to themselves. So 
that we were often beaten and abased, and someiimes in 
danger of our lives, for using those words to some proud 
men, who would .say, Whaty you til-bred claumy do you thou 
me! as though there lay breeding in saying you to one, 
which is contrary to all their grammars.’ 

In all this there is no slight admixture of ignorance and 
of presumption; as is mostly the case with the vehement 
opposers and defiers of customs not plainly and radically 
immoral. Of the ignorance one should have no right to 
complain, were it not for the presumption which thrusts it 
forward. But the whole proceeding, as Henry More rightly 
urges in his letter to Penn, who had employed a chapter of 
his No Cross, No Crown in an ingenious and elaborate 
vindication of the usage of his sect, is inconsistent ‘ with that 
generosity and freedom and charity and kind complacency, 
mat, one would think, did naturally accompany a truly 
Christian spirit. The great and royal law, which is to 
measure ail our Chrictian actions, is, 7 ‘hoti shalt love the Lord 
thy God with %li thv kf.a*i and o'i th'! soul, and tkr neighbour 
as thyself. And one point of our love to our neighbour is 
not to ^ve him offence; but to comply with him in things 
of an indifferent nature, as all things are that are not of their 
own nature evil, unless some divine law, or the law of our 
superiors has bound us. But no law, neither divine or 
human, has bound us, but that we maj say you, when the 
Quakers say thou, to a single person. Nay, Custom, which 
is another Nature, and another Law, and from whence 
words derive their signification, has not only made you to 
signify as well singularly as plurally, but has superadded a 
signification of a moderate respect ujsed in the singular .sense; 
as it has added to thou, of the highest respect and reverence 
(for no man will You God, but use the pronoun Thou to 
Hkn), or else of the greatest familiarity or contempt. So 
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that the proper use of ^ou and thou is settled by a long and 
universal custom. 

By these absurdities simple, honest George Fox sadly 
maimed his own strength, and lessened the good he might 
else have effected. So far indeed he was right, that in a 
regenerate world the bars and bolts, which sever and 
estrange man from man, would burst, like the doors of 
St i^ul’s prison at Philippi, and that every man’s bands 
would be loosed. Something of the kind may be seen even 
now in the openhearted cemfidence and affection, which 
prevail almost at sight among such as find themselves united 
to each other by the love of a common Saviour, a confidence 
and affection foreshowing the blessed Communion of Saints. 
But this is likelier to he retarded than promoted by efforts to 
change the outward form, so long as the spirit is unchanged. 
The very habit of using words which belong to a higher 
state of feeling than we ourselves have attained to, deadens 
the sense of truth, and causes a dismal rent in the souL I 
am speaking only of such things as are not contrary to good 
manners. Whatever is must be quelled, before the inward 
change can be wrought. But that which is indifferent, or 
solely valuable as the expression of some inward state of 
feeling, should be left to spring spontaneously from the 
source, without which it is worthless. 

How must Charles the Second have laughed in his sleeve, 
when be ackn(jwledged that t/tott and thee * was the proper 
language of all nations ! ’. Perhaps it was out of hostility to 
Quakerism and Puritanism, of which thou was deemed the 
watchword, that it fell so entirely into'disuse, as it seems to 
have done among all ranks in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. L.ocke indeed uses it in his Prefatory Addresses to 
the Reader. In sermons, when the preacher is appealing to 
bis hearers severally and personally, it is often introduced 
with much solemnity; as, for instance, in the following 
grand passage of Donne {Sermon ii, p. 27); * As the sun 
does not set to any nation, but withdraw itself, and return 
again, God, in the exercise of His mercy, does not set to thy 
soul, though he benight it with an affliction. The blessra 
Virgin was overshadowed ; but it was with the Holy Ghost 
that overshadow ed her : thine understanding, thy conscience 
may be so too; and yet it may be the work of the Holy 
Ghost, who moves in thy darkness, and will bring light even 
out of that, knowledge out of thine iraorance, clearness out 
of thy scruples, and consolation out oitky dejection of spirit. 
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God is thy portion, says David: David does not speak so 
nariowly, so penuriously, as to say, Goa hatl» i;iven thee thy 
portion, and thou must look for no more; but, God is thy 
portion; and, as long as He is God, He hath more to give ; 
and, as long as thou art His, thou hast more to receive. 
Thou canst not have so good a title to a subsequent blessing 
as a former blessing: where thou art an ancient tenant, thou 
wilt look to be preferred before a stranger; and that iu thy 
title to God’s future mercies, if thoii have been formerly 
accustomed to them. Though thou be but a tabernacle of 
earth, God shall raise thee piece by piece into a spiritual 
building; and after one story of creation, and another of 
vocation, and another of sanctification. Me shall bring thee 
up to meet thyself \\\ the bosom of thy God, where thou w-ast 
at first in an eternal election. God is a circle Himself; and 
He will make thee one: go not tlmi. about to square either 
circle, to bring that which is equal in itself to angles and 
corners, into dark and sad suspicions of (Jod, or of thyself, 
that God can give, or that thou canst receive, no more mercy 
than thou hast had already’. Our pnels too still bring 
forward this pronoun now and then for the sake of dis¬ 
tinguishing their language from that of prose: but they are 
not guided by any determinate principle, nor even by any 
clear perception of the occasions when it may be appropriate. 
It is perhaps a singular phenomenon in a cultivated larrguage, 
that scarcely a writer seems to know when he ought to use 
such words as thou, you, and ye. Even the Quakers, at 
least of late years, as they have been gradually paring away 
the other tokens of their sect, their coats and hats and 
bonnets, generally soften the fullmouthed thou into thee; 
whereby moreover they gain the advantage of a twofold 
offence against grammar. For this seems to be one of the 
ways in which an Englishman delights to display his love of 
freedom—by his rejection of grammatical rules. A Quaker 
will now say. Do thee wish for this ?, IVill thee come to me ?, 
thus getting rid of what in our language is felt to be such 
an incumbrance, one of our few remaining grammatical in¬ 
flexions. Perhaps our aversion to using the second person of 
the verb may not have been inoperative in expt lling thou 
from our speech. And in truth it is by no means so apt 
a word for expressing the personality of another symbolically, 
as tu OiXi^du; by which the lips are protruded toward the 
person we are addressing, pointing to him, and almost 
shaping themselves for a kiss; as though they belonged 
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to a world in which all mankind were brethren. You in 
this respect has the belter of thou. 

As George Fox’s att<'mpt to thou and fraternize all man* 
kind was coincident w'ith the outbreak of our Rebellion, so 
at the beginning of the French Revolution it became the 
fashion to fraternize and tutoyer everybody. At first this 
may strike us as another of the thousand and one examples 
of ejftremes meeting. But frequent as such meetings are, 
the general formula which embraces, does not explain them ; 
and though there were great and glaring differences between 
the Jacobins and the early Quakers, there were also several 
points of resemblance. They had the same eager dislike of 
every existing institution, on the mere ground of its exi.sting, 
the same unhesitating trust in their own impulses, w'hether 
regarded as the dictates of the spirit, or of reason ; they both 
cherished the same delusive notion, that by pruning and 
lopping they should regenerate mankind. The practice of 
thoiiin^^ belonged to them both : the refusal of respect to 
authority and rank belcmged to them both : both indulged in 
a dream of universal peace. The Jacobinical metonomatosis 
of the months, and ot the days of the week, might be looked 
upon as a parody of the Qnnkerian : only their hatred of all 
religion extended even to these relics of Polytheism : and it 
w.as an act suited to the vermin that were then breeding and 
crawling about the mouUiering carcass of European society, 
to revive the notion, which has been ascribed to Pythagoras, 
that number is the only god. 

It is cheering to observe, how even in,these things patient 
endurance is far mightier than violence, feeble as the one, 
powerful as the other may appear at the moment. Whatever 
IS good strikes root; Nature and Time delight to foster it; 
.so long as its spirit lasts, they preserve it; and often long 
after. But evil they reject and disgorge. George Fox’s 
institution still subsists after the Lapse of near two centuries : 
that of the Jacobins soon passed away ; though not without 
leaving a trace behind. ‘ Le tutoiement (says Bonald, 
Penshs^ p. 29) s’est retranch^ dans la famille: et aprds avoir 
tutoy^ tout le monde, on ne tutoie plus g^ue ses p^re et m^re. 
Get usage met toute la maison k I’aise: il dispense les parens 
d’autorii^, et les enfans de respect’. A similar change seems 
to be going on in Germany, to judge from some recent works 
of fiction, in which forward, petulant children say du in 
speaking to their parents, while the modest and well-bred 
show their respect by using sie. In those letters of deep. 
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passionate love, which have just been revealed to all Europe, 
m consequence of an unheard-of crime, the ill-fated Duchess 
ordinarily addresses her unworthy husband with the familiar 
tUf but at times, assuming the language of outraged dignity, 
uses Ttousm 

This substitution of the plural yo7i for the singular thm is 
only one among many devices which have been adopted for 
the sake of veiling over the plainspeaking familiarity Oi" the 
latter. The Germans call you they ; the Italians she and fierf 
which may be regarded as a type of their national effiminacy. 
In the Malay languages, we are told by Marsden, a variety 
of substitutes for the first and second pronoun are in use, by 
which the speaker betokens his own inferiority, or the 
superiority of the person he is addressing. This seems to be 
common in Oriental languages, and answers to what we 
often find in the Bible; for instance in 2 Samuel, c. xix. In 
Asia man seems hardly to have found out his own personality, 
or that of others. U. 

After all, they are strange and mighty words, these two 
little pronouns, / and ThoUy the mightiest perhaps in the 
whole compass of language. The name pronoun indeed is 
not quite strictly appropriate to them ; for, as the great 
master of the philosophy of language, William Humboldt, 
observes, ‘they are not mere substitutes for the names 
of the persons for whom they stand, but involve the 
personality of the speaker, and of the person spoken to, and 
the relation between them / is the word which man has 
in common with God, the Eternal, Self-existing / A »/. 
Thou is the word with which God and his Conscience speak 
to man, the word with which man speaks and communes 
with God and bis neighbour. All other words, without 
these two, would belong to things; / and Thou are insepar¬ 
able from personality, and bestow personality on' whatever 
they are a{>plied to. They are the two primary elements 
and conditions of all speech, which implies a speaker, and a 
person spoken to; and they are the indispens bie comple¬ 
ments,: each to the other; so that neither idea could have 
been called forth in man without the help of its mate. 

This is why it was not good for man to be alone. What 
in truth would Adam have been, if Eve had never been 
created ? What was he before her creation ? A seditary /, 
without 9. tkou. Can there be such a being ? Can the human 
nuiid be awakened, except by the touch of a kindred mind? 
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Can the spark of consciousness be elicited, except Iw 
collision ? Or are we to believe that his communion with 
Go(i was intimate enough to supply the place of communion 
with beings ot his own kind ? 

The inuispensablcness of vaa object io arouse the subject s 
finely set before us in 7 'roilus and Cressida^ in the dialogue 
between Ulysses and Achilles. 

Ulysses A strange fellow here 

Writes me that man,—^how dearly ever parted, 

How much in having, or without, or in,— 

Cannot make boast to have that w’hich be bath, 

Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflexion: 

As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that beat again 
To the first giver. 

Achilles: This is not strange, Ulyssea. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others eyes; nor doth the eye itself, 

That most pure spirit of sense, oehold itself. 

Not going from itself: but eye to eye opposed 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 

For speculation turns net to itself, 

Till it hath travelled, and is married there 
Where it may see itself. 


Hence it is only by the reciprocal action of these two ideas, 
the continual play and weaving of them one into the other, 
that n true system of philosophy can be constructed. In a 
logical vacuum indeed I may dream that it can stand alcme: 
and then it will compass itself about with a huge zero, an 
all-absorbing negation, summing up evelything out of iteelf, 
as Fichte did, in the most audacious word ever coined by 
man, Nicht-icks or Not-J. His system, a work of prodigious 
energy and logical power, was the philosophic^ counterpart 
to the political edifice which was sec up at the same time in 
France: and its main fallacy was the very same, the con¬ 
founding of the particular subjective mind with the eternal, 
universal mind of the Allwise, the fancy that, as God poum 
all truth out of Himself, man may in like manner draw a^i 
truth out of himself, and the furgetting that, beside / and 
Nbt-It there is also a TAou in the world, our relations to 
whom, in llveir manifold varieties, are the source of fiR our 
affections, and of all our dntie.s. , i-’ 

By the way, some persons m.ny think that we have osuse to 
congratulate ourselves on the bareness of our /, whi^h is such 
that nothing can adhere to it; inasmuch as it themby forms 
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a kind of palisade around us, preserving us from the inroads 
of German philosophy. Noliody acquainted with the various 
systems, which have sprung up since Kant sowed the teeth of 
the serpent he had slain, and which have been warring 
against each other from that time forward, can fail to perceive 
that in England they must all have been still-born, were it 
solely from the impossibility of forming any derivatives or 
compounds from our /. One cannot stir far in those systems 
without such words as Ichhc/t, ichhd/Irrh, ic/ilich, Nicht-uh. 
But the genius of our language would never have allowed 
people to talk about Jhood, Jhoodly^ lh\ Aot- 1 . Ijke the 
sceptre of Achilles, our /, oijirore nal 6^ovi 'tucret, 

iveidi) vpCtra rojx^v iv 6 pc(rai 'KiXoiTrev. 

And this, which is true of our pronoun, is also true of that 
for which it stands. No old stick, no iron bar, no bare / 
can be more unproductive and barren than Self, when cut off 
and isolated from the tree on w'hich it was set to grow. u. 

Everybody has heard of one speech in Seneca’s Medea^ 
small as may be the number of those whose acquaintance 
with that poet has gone much further. In truth the very 
conception of a tragedy written by a Stoic is anything but 
inviting, and may be deemed scarcely less incongruous than 
a garden of granite. Nor would this furnish .an unsuitalile 
emblem of those tragedies: the thoughts are about as hard 
and stiff; and the characters have almost as much life in 
them. 

Still there is one speech in them, which is sufficiently 
notorious. When Medea’s nurse exhorts her to be patient, 
by urging the forlornness of her situation, reminding her how 

Abiere Colchi; conjuRis nulla est fides; 

Nihilque supercst opibus c taniis tibi; 

she answers Medea superest: and thus far her answer is a fine 
one. But the rhetorician never knew when to have done, in 
the accumulation either of gold or of w’ords. For, while 
truth and genius are simple and brief, affectation and 
hypocrisy, whether moral or intellectual, are conscious that 
their words are mere bubbles, and blow them till they burst. 
What follows is wild nonsense : 

Medea superest: hie mare et terras vldes, 

Ferrumquc, et ignes, et deos, et fulmina. 

Now how should one translate these two words, Medea 
s$Perestf Th^ are easy enough to construe; bpt an 
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English poet would hardly make her say, Medea is left, or 
Medea remains. The question occurred to me the other 
day, when listening to a modern opera of little worth, except 
for the opportunity it has afforded Madame Pasta for putting 
forth her extraordinary tragic powers; powers to which, as 
there exhibited, I know not what has been seen comparable 
in any actress, since she who shed such splendour over the 
stage in our younger days, welcomed her son back to Rome. 
Volumnia, I Ijclicve, was the last i>art Mrs Siddons ever 
played : at least it was ilic last I saw her in : and well did it 
l)Ccome her in the days of her matronly dignity. Even now-, 
after near twenty years, I still seem to hear the tone of 
exulting joy and motherly pride, bursting through her efforts 
to repress i^ when, raising her kneeling son, she cried 

Nay, my good soldier, up I 
My Rcntle Marciu^., worthy Caius, and 
P>y cieed-achievinK honour new'ly named . . 

What is it ? Coriolanus must 1 call thee ? 

Nor will any one easily forget the exclamation wnth which 
Medea rcpclis Jason’s question, Che tut restal, the simple 
pronoun Jo. 'Hie situations are somewhat unlike; but the 
passage is evidently an imitation of that in Seneca’s tragedy, 
or at least lias come from it at second or third hand. For 
Corueillo’s celebrated Moi, which the French have extolled 
as though it had been the grandest word in all poetry, must 
no doubt have been the medium it passed through, being 
itself merely a prior copy of the sarne original. In the 
French tragedy too a like change has been made from the 
name to the pronoun: and one feelS that this change is 
imperatively required by the spirit of modern times. An 
ancient poet could not have used the pronoun : a modern 
poet in such a .situation could hardly use the proper name. 

But is not this at variance with what was said liefore 
about the readiness of the ancients, and the comparative 
reluctance in modern times, to make use of the simple 
personal pronouns? 

No: for this very contrnst arises from the objwtive 
character of their minds, and the subjective character of 
ours. They had less deep and wakeful feelings connected 
with the personal pronoun, and therefore used it more freely. 
But, from attaching less imix>rtance to it, when they want^ 
to speak emphatically, they had recourse to the proper name. 
Above all was this the case among the Romans, with whom 
names had a greater pow’er than with any other people; 
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owing mainly to the political institutions, which gave the 
Roman houses a vitality unexampled e,lsewhere ; so that the 
same names shine in the Fasti for century after century, 
encircled with the honours of nearly twenty generations. 
Hence a Roman prized and loved his name, almost as 
something independent and out of himself, as a kind of 
household god ; and he could speak proudly of it, without 
being withheld by the bashfulness of vanity. Even 'the 
immortality which a Greek or Roman looked chiefly to, was 
that of his name. 

We on the other hand have been taught that there is 
something within us far more precious and far more lasting 
than anything that is merely outward. Hence the word / 
has a charm and a power which it never had before, a power 
too which has gone on growing, till of late years it has 
almost swallowed up every other. Two examples of this 
were just now alluded to, Fichte’s egoical philosophy, and 
the French Constitution, in which everything was deduced 
from the rights of man, without regard to the rights of men, 
or to the necessities of things. 'I'he same usurpation shows 
itself under a number of other phases, even in religion. 
Catholic religion has well-nigh been split up into personal, 
so that the very idea of the former is almou lost; and it is 
the avowed principle of what is called the Religious World, 
that everybody’s {^amount, engrossing duty is to take care 
of his own souL Of which principle the philosophical 
caricabure is, that selflshuess is the source of all morality, 
the ground of benevolence, and the only safe foundation 
for a State to build on. Thus the awakening of our self- 
consdousness, which was aroused, in order that, perceiving 
the hollowne.ss and rottenness of that self, we might endeavour 
to stifle and get quit of it, has in many respects rather tended 
to make us more its slaves than ever. In truth it may be 
said of many a man, that he is impaled upon his /. This is 
as it were the stake, which is driven through the soul of the 
spiritual suicide. 

Still there are seasons, when, asserting its independence 
of all outwatd things, an / may have great Stoical dignity 
and grandeur; especially if it rises from the midst of 
calamities, like a mast still erect and unbending from a 
wreck. ^ Frapp< deux fois de la foudre*, says De tMaistre 
de Saint Pitersbourg^ i, ii), alluding to the losses 
and suiflerings he had to endure in the Revolution, *je n’ai 
phis de drmt i ce qu’on appelle vulgairement k)nlieur. 
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J’avoue mSrae qu’avant de m’^tre raffermi par de salutair^ 
reflexions, il m’est arrive trop souvent de me deraander k 
moimemt, Qua me reste-t-il I Mais la conscience, 4 force de 
me repondre m’a fait rougir de ma foiblesse.* 

In a certain sense moreover, and that a most awful one, 
the question Quid superest? concerns us all. For to all a 
time will come, when we shall be stripped as bare of every 
outtvard thing, in which we have been wont to trust, as 
Medea could ever be. And one answer which we shall all 
have to make to that que.stion, will be the same as hers. 
When everything else has passed away from me, I shall still 
remain. But alas for those who wdll have no other answer 
than this? U. 

No people, I remarked just now, ever had so lively a 
feeling of the power of names as the Romans. This is a 
feature of that political instinct, which characterizes them 
above every other nation, and which seems to have taught 
them from the very origin of their state, that theit calling 
and destiny was re^^cre tmperio populos; whereby moreover 
they were endowed with an almost unerring sagacity for 
picking out and appropriating all such institutions as were 
fitted to forward their two great works, of conquering and of 
governing the world. 

In the East we seldom hear of any names, except those 
of the sovereigns and their favourities; and those of both 
classes often become extinct before the natural close of thdr 
lives. In Greece the individual copies forward on the 
ground of his own character, without leaning on his ancestors 
for support. The descendants of Aristides, of Pericles, of 
Brasidas, were scarcely distinguished from their fellow- 
citizens. But in Rome the name of the house and family 
predominated over that of the individual. It is at Rome 
that we first find family names or surnames, names which 
do not expire with their owners, but are transmitted from 
generation to generation, carrying down the honours they 
have already earned, and continually receiving fresh influxes 
of fame. Traces of a like institution are indeed perceivable 
in others of the old Italian nations, and even ftmong the 
Greeks : but it is among the Romans that we fir$t become 
familiar with it, and behold its political powier. By means 
of their names, political principles, political duties, political 
affections were impressed on the minds of the Romans from 
their birth. Eve^ member of a great house had a deter- 
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minate course marked out for him, the path in which his 
forefathers had trod : his name admonished liim of what he 
owed to his country. The Valerii, the Fabii, the Claudii, 
the Cornelii had special and mighty motives to prompt them 
to patriotism : and a twofold disgrace awaited them, if they 
shrank from their post. Niebuhr (vol. ii, p. 376) has pointed 
out how tlie measures of eminent Roman statesmen were 
often considered as heirlooms, so as to be perfected" or 
revived by namesakes of their first proposers, even after the 
lapse of centuries. And who can doubt that the younger 
Cato’s mind was stirred by the renown of the elder ? or that 
the example of the first Brutus b.annied the second, and 
whispered to him, that it behoved him also, at whatsoever 
cost of personal affection, to deliver his country frt-m the 
tyrant? 

The same feeling, the same influence of names manifests 
itself in the history of the Italian republics. Nor have the 
other nations of modern Europe been without it. Only 
unfortunately the frivolous love of titles, and the petty 
ambition of mounting from one step in the peerage to 
another have stunted their power. How much greater and 
brighter would the great names in our history have been, the 
names of Howard, and Percy, and Nevilc, and Stanley, and 
Wentworth, and Russell, if so much of their glory had not 
been drawn off upon other titles, which, though persons 
versed in pedigrees know them to belong to the same blood, 
are not associated with them irj the minds of the people! 
This may be one of ^the reasons why our nobility has pro¬ 
duced so few great men, that is, considering the means and 
opportunities afforded by our Constitution. Great men rise 
up into it; and a title is put as an extinguisher upon them. 
What is the most gorgeous highflown title which a sovereign 
of France could devise, even were it that of .arch-grand-duke, 
coropared with the name of Montmorency? The Spani.sh 
grandees show a much truer aristocratical feeling, in wearing 
their oldest tille.s, instead of what are vulgarly deemed their 
highest. 

For the true spirit of an aristocracy is not personal, but 
corporate. He who is animated by that spirit, would rather 
be a branch of a great tree, than a sucker from it. The 
demagogue’s aim and triumph is to be lifted up on the 
shoulders of the mob: when thus borne aloft, he exults, 
however unsteady his seat, however rapidly he may be sure 
to fall. But the aristocrat is content to abide within the 
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body of his order, and to derive his honour and influence 
from his order, more than from himself. The glory of his 
ancestors is his. Another symptom of the all-engulfing 
whirl with which the feeling of personality has been swallow¬ 
ing up everything else for the last century, is the stale, flat 
ridicule lavished by every witling and dullard on those who 
take pride in an illustrious ancestry. We had become unable 
to ifnJerstand any honour but that which was personal, any 
merit or claim but personal. We had dwindled and shrunk 
into a host of baie Js. 

Even the way in which a Roman begins his letter, heading 
it with his name at full length, was significant. Whereas 
we skulk with ours into a corner, and often pare it down to 
i.iitials. U. 

A rumpled rose-leaf lay in my path. There was one little 
stain on it: but it was still very sweet. Why was it to be 
tiampled under foot, or looked on as food for swine ? 

There is as much difference between good poetry and fine 
verses, as between the smell of a flower-garden and of a 
perfumer’s shop. 

When you see an action in itself noble, to suspect the 
sound?)css of its motive is like supposing everything high, 
mountains among the rest, to be hollow. Yet how many 
unbelieving believers pride themselves on this uncharitable 
folly ! These are your silly vulgar-wise, your shallow men 
of penetration, who measure all things by their own little¬ 
ness, and who, by professing to know nothing else, seem to 
fancy they earn an exclusive right to know human nature. 
Let none such be trusted in their judgments upon any one, 
not even on themselves always. 

There are certain w'riters of works of fiction, who seem to 
delight in plavirig at cup and* ball with vice and virtue. Is 
it you thought you saw?, you find it to be wton^: 

7urong presto! it has become Their hero is a 

moral prodigy, mostly profligate, often murderous, not 
seldom both; hut, whether both or either, always virtuous. 
Possessing, as they inform us, a fine understanding, resolved, 
as he is ever assuring us, to do right in despite of all man¬ 
kind, he is perpetually falling into actions atrocious and 
detestable, not from the sinfulness of human nature, not 
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from car«1es$nes5, or presumption, or rashly dallying vwth 
temptation, but because the world is a moral labyrinth, every 
winding in which leads to monstrous evil. Such an en¬ 
tanglement of circumstances is devised, as God never permits 
to occur, except perhaps in extraordinary times to extra- 
ordinai^ men. Into these the hero is thrown headlong; and 
every foul and bloody step he takes, is ascribed to some 
amiable weakness, or some noble impulse, deserving • our 
symi»thy and admiration. 

And what fruits do these eccentric geniuses bring us from 
their wilderness of horrdrs ? They seduce us into a pernicious 
belief that feeling and duty are irreconcilable ; and thus they 
hypothetically suspend Providence, to necessitate and sanction 
crime. 

Our poetry in the eighteenth century was prose ; our prose 
in the seventeenth, poetry. 

Taste appreciates pictures: connoisscurship appraises 
them. T. 

We are always saying with anger or wonder, that such and 
such a work of genius is unjiopular. Yet how can it be 
otherwise? Surely r would be a contradiction, were the 
most extraordinary books in a language the commonest; at 
least till they have been made so by fashion, which, to say 
nothing of its capriciousness, is.oligarchal. 

• 

Are you surprised that our friend Matthew has married 
such a woman ? and surprised too, because he is a man of 
genius? That is the very reason of his doing it. To be 
sure she came to him without a shift to her back: but his 
genius is rich enough to deck her out in purple and fine linen. 
So long as these last, all will go on comfortably. But when 
Aey are worn out, and the stock exhausted, alas poor wife ! 
shall I say ? or alas poor Mattkew ! 

Jealousy is said to be the offspring of Love. Yet, unless 
the parent makes haste to strangle the child, the child will 
not rest till it has poisoned the parent. a. 

Man has, 

Fim, animal appetites; and hence animal impulses. 

^ 1^ cravings; either unregulated by reason^ 
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which are passions; or regulated and orntrolled by it, which 
are feelings; hence moral impulses. 

Thirdly, ^e power of weighing probabilities; and hence 
prudence. 

Fourthly, the vis lexica, evolving conse(|uences from 
axioms, necessary deductions from certain principles, whether 
they be mathematical, as in the theorems of geometry, or 
moral, as of duty from the idea of God ; hence Conscience, 
at once the voice of Duty speaking to the soul, and the ear 
with which the soul hears the commands of Duty. 

This idea, the idea of God, is, beyond all question or 
comparison, the one great seminal principle; inasmuch as it 
combines and comprehends all the faculties of our nature, 
converging in it as their cf)mmon centre, brings the reason to 
sanction the aspirations of the imagination, impregnates law. 
with the vitality and attractiveness of the aifectlohs, and 
establishes the natural legitimate subordination of the body 
to the will, and of both to the vts logica or reason, by 
involving the necessary and entire dependence of the createa 
on the Creator. But, although this idea is the end and the 
beginning, the ocean and the fountain-head of all duty, yet 
are there many contributory streams of principle, to which 
men in all ages have been content to trust themselves. Such 
are the disposition to do good fur its own sake, patriotism, 
that earthly leligion of the ancients, obedience to law, 
reverence for parents. 

A few corroborative observations may be added. 

First: passion is relined into feeling by being brought 
under the control of reason; in other words, by being in 
some degree tempered with the idea of duty. 

Secondly : a deliberate impure appears to be a contradic¬ 
tion in terms: yet its existence must be admitted, if we 
deny the existence of principles. For there are actions on 
record, which, although the results of predetenuinatioii, 
possessed all the self-sacrifice of a momentary impulse. The 
conduct of Manlius when challenged by the Gaul, contrasted 
with that of his son on a like occasion, strikingly illustratcis 
the ditVerence between principle and impulse: of which 
diflFerence moreover, to the unquestionable exclusion of 
prudence, the premeditated self-devotion d Dedus fiimishoi 
another instance. 

Thirdly: the mind, when allowed its full and free p^y, 
prefers moral good, however faintly, to moral evil. Hajce 
the old confession, Video meliora j^boque: and hence are 
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we so much better judges in another’s case than our own. 
In like manner the philosophic Apostle demonstrates the 
existence of the law written in our hearts, from the testimony 
borne by the conscience to our own deeds, and the sentence 
of acquittal or condemnation which w'e pass on each other. 
And although this preference for good may in most cases be 
so weak, as to require the subsidiary support of promises and 
threats, yet the auxiliary enactment is not to be confounded 
with the primary principle. For, in the Divine Law certainly, 
and, I believe, in Human Law also, where it is not the 
arbitrary decree of ignorance or injustice, the necessity and 
consequent obligation to obedience must have existed, at 
least potentially, from all eternity ; I^w being an exposition, 
and not an origination of duty: while punishment, a thing 
in its very nature variable, is a subsequent appendage, 
‘because of transgressions’. Even the approval of con¬ 
science, although coincident with the performance of the act 
approved, must be as distinct from it as effect from cause ; 
not to insist on that approval’s not being confined to dutj^ in 
its highest sense, but being extended on fitting occasions 
both to moral impulses and to prudence. 

Fourthly : there are classes of words, such as generous and 
basCf good and bad^ right and wron<'f which belong to the 
moral feelings and principles contended for, and which have 
no meaning without them: and their existence, not merely 
in the writings of philosophers, but in the mouths of the 
commonalty, should perhaps be deemed enough to establish 
the facts, of which, they profess to be the expressions ami 
opponents. Surely the trite principle Ex nihilo nihil fit is 
applicable here also, and may for once be enlisted in the 
service of the good cause. But besides, the existence of 
Duty, as in itself an ultimate and satisfactory end, is 
notoriously a favourite topic with great orators; who can 
only be great, because their more vivid sensibility gives them 
a deaper practical sight into the springs and workings of the 
human heart; and who, it is equally certain, would not 
even be considered great, were their views of humanity 
altogether and fundamentally untrue. Without going back 
to Demosthenes, the most eloquent writers of our days have 
distinguished themselves by attacks on the selhsh system. 

To the same purpose is the epitaph on Leonidas and his 
Spartans ; They fell in obedience to the laws. Were not 
obedience a duty in itself, without any reference to a penally, 
this famous epitaph would dwindle into an unintelligible 
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synonym for They died to escape whipping. On the other 
hand, were not such obedience possible, the epitaph would 
be rank nonsense. 

The fact is, if the doctrines of the selfish philosophers, as 
I must call them, in compliance with usage, and for lack of 
a moje appropriate name, though they themselves, were 
they consistent, would shrink from the imputation of anything 
so fantastical and irrational as the love of wisdom^ and would 
rather be styled systematic selfseekers, if, I say, their 
doctrines are true, every book that was ever written, in 
whatsoever language, on whatsoever subject, and of what¬ 
soever kind, unless it be a mere table of logarithms, ought 
forthwith to be written afresh. For in their present state 
they are all the spawn of falsehood cast upon the waters of 
nonsense. Great nectl verily is there that this school of 
exenterated rulemongers and eviscerated logicians should 
set about rewriting every book, ay, even their own. For, 
whatever they may have thought, they have been fain to 
speak like the rest of the world, with the single exception of 
Mr Bentham ; who, discerning the impossibility of giving 
vent to his doctrines in any language hitherto spoken by 
man, has with his ]>eculiar judgment coined a new gibberish 
of his own for his private circulation. Yet one might wager 
one should not read many pages, before even he would be 
caught tripping. 

Clumsy as this procedure may be, it is at all events 
honester and more straightforward than, the course adopted 
by Hobbes ; who, inste.id of issuing new tokens, such as 
everybody might recognize to be his, chose to retain the 
terms in common use, stamping their impress however on 
the base metal of his own brain, and trying to palm this oft 
as the king’s English. If any one wishes to see the absolute 
incompatibility of the selfish doctrines with the universal 
feelings of mankind, let him read the eighth and ninth 
chapters of Hobbes’s Human Nature^ and remark how 
audaciously he perverts and distorts the words he pretends to 
explain, as the only means of keeping them from giving the 
lie to his system. It is curious, to what shifts a man, who is 
often a clear thinker, and mostly writes with precision, is 
compelled to resort, when, having mounted the great horse 
of philosophy with his face tail ward, he sets off on this a 
posteHoH course, shouting Look I how fast I am getting on f 
It is true^ instep of coming to meet met tverything seems to 
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de running away : but this is only because / hceoe emaneipated 
myself from the bondage of gravitatton^ and can distinguish 
tm motion of the earth as it rolls under me ; while all other 
men are swept blindly along with it. 

When one looks merely at the style of Hobbes, and at 
that of Mr Benthara’s later works, it is not easy to conceive 
two writers more different. Yet they have much in common. 
Both have the same'shrewdness of practical observation, the 
same clearness of view, so fer as the spectacles they have 
chosen to put on allow them to see, the same fondness for 
stringing everything on a single principle. Both have the 
same arrogant, overweening, contemptuous self-conceit. 
Both look with the same vulgar scorn on all the wisdom 
of former times, and of their own. Both deem they have a 
monopoly of all truth, and that whatever is not of their own 
manufacture is contraband. Both too seem to have been 
men of regular moral habits, having naturally cold and calm 
temperaments, undisturbed by lively affections, unruffled by 
emotions, with no strong feelings except such as were kindled 
or fanned by self-love. Thus they both reached a great age, 
exemplifying their systems, so far as this is possible, in tlieir 
own lives; and they only drew from themselves, while they 
fancied they were representing human nature. 

In knowledge irHecd, especially in the variety of his 
information, Mr Bentham was far superior to the sophist 
of Malmsbury; although what made him so confident in his 
knowledge, was that it was only half-knowledge. He wanted 
the higher Socratic half, the knowledge of his own ignorance. 
Hobbes, it is said, was wont to make it a boast, that he had 
read so little; for that, if he had read as much as other men, 
he should have been as ignorant. What his ignorance in 
that case might have been, we cannot judge; but it could 
not well have been grosser than what he is perpetually 
displaying. To appreciate the arrogance of his boast, we 
must remember that he was the friend of Selden; who, while 
his learning embraced the whole field of knowledge, was no 
way inferior to Hobbes in the vigour of his practical under¬ 
standing, and in sound, sterling, desophisticating sense was 
fax superior to him. 

As to the difference in style between the two chiefs of the 
selfish sdbool, it answers to that in their political opinions* 
For a creed, which acknowledges no principles beyond the 
figments of the understanding, may accommodate itself to 
any form of government; not merely submitting to it, as 
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Christianity does, for conscience sake, but setting it up as 
excellent in itself^, and worshiping it. Accordingly we finri 
them diverging into opposite extremes. While Hobbe# 
bowed to the ground belore the idol of absolute monarchy, 
his succeS'Or’s leanings were all in favour of democracy. 
The former, caring only about quiet, and the being able to 
pursue his studies undisturbed, wished to leave everything as 
It was; ‘and thus in style too conformed, so far as his 
doctrines allowed, to common usage. Mr Bentham on the 
other hand, as he ever rejoiced to see society resolving into 
its elements, seemed desirous to throw back language also 
into a chaotic state. Unable to understand organic unity 
and growth, he looked upon a hyphen as the only bond of 
union. u. 

By a happy contradiction, ho system of philosophy gives 
such a base view of human nature, as that which is founded 
on self-love. So sure is self-love to degrade whatever it 
touches. U. 

There have indeed been minds overlaid by much reading, 
men who have piled such a load of books on their heads, 
their brains have seemed to be squashed by them. This 
however was not the character of the learned men in the age 
of Hobbes. Though they did not all rise to a commanding 
height above the wiiole expanse of knowledge, like Scaliger, 
or like Niebuhr in our times, so as to survey it at once with 
a mighty, darting glance, discerning the proportions and 
bearings of all its parts; yet the scholais of those days had 
no slight advantages, on the one hand in the comparative 
narrowness and unity of the field of knowledge, and on the 
other hand in the labour then required to traverse it; above 
all, in the discipline of a positive education, and in having 
determinate principles, according to which every firesh 
accession of information was to be judged and disposed of. 
Their principles may have been mixed up with a good deal 
of error; but at all events they were not at the mercy of the 
winds, to veer round and round with every blast. Their 
knowledge too was to be drawn, not at second or tliird or 
tenth hand, from abstracts and abridgments, and compila* 
tions and compendiums, and tables of contents and indexes, 
but straight from the original sources. Hence they had a 
firmer footing. They often knew not how to make a right 
use of their knowledge, and lacked critical discrimination: 
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but few of them felt their learning an incumbrance, or were 
disabled by it for walking steadily. Thus even in their 
scantiness of means there were advantages; just as, according 
to the great law of compensation, riches of every kind have 
their disadvantages. That which we acquire laboriously, by 
straining all our faculties to wdn it, is more our own, and 
braces our minds more. Even in Melanchthon’s jtime thi$ 
was felt, and that the greater facilities in obtaining books 
were not purely beneficial. The exercise of transcribing the 
ancient writers, he tells his pupils {0/>era, iii, 378 ), had its 
good, ‘ Demosthenes fertur ociies descnpsisse Thucydidem. 
Ego ipse Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos graecam ter descripsi. 
Ac memini me ex Capnione audire, quondam eo solidius 
fuisse doctos homines, quia certos auctores, et in qualibet arte 
praecipuos, cum manu sua singuli describerent, penitus 
ediscebant. Nunc distrahi studia, nec immorari ingfenia 
certis auctoribus, vel scribendo, vel legendo’. It is true, 
there is an aptness to exaggersite the evils of improvements 
as well as the benefits; and a man may be great in spile of 
his riches, even <as he may enter into the Kingdom of Heaven 
in spite of them. But great men are such by an inward 
power, not through outward means, and .may be all the 
greater for the want of those means. 

Yet on the other hand in Bacon himself one may perceive 
that many of the flaws, which here and there disfigure his 
writings, would have vanished if he had entertained less 
disparaging notions of his predecessors, and not allowed 
himself to be dasytled by the ambition of being in all things 
the reformer of philosophy. Even if learning were mere 
ballast, a large and stout ship will bear a heavy load of it, 
and sail all the better. But a wise man will make use of 
his predecessors as rowers, who will waft him along far more 
rapidly and safely, and over a far wider range of waters, than 
he csuld cross in any skiff of his own. Adopting Bacon’s 
image, that we see beyond antiquity, from standing upon it, 
at all events we must take up our stand there, and not kick 
it from under us: else we ourselves fall along with it. True 
wisdom is always catholic, even when protesting the most 
loudly and strongly. It knows that the real stars are those 
which move on calmly and peacefully in the midst of their 
heavenly brotherhood. Those which rush out from thence, 
and disdain communion with them, are no stars, but fleeting, 
perishable meteors. 

Even in poetry, he would be a bold man who would assert 
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that Milton’s learning impaired his genius. At times it may 
be obtrusive; but it more than makes amends for this at 
other times. Or would Virgil, would Horace, would Gray, 
have been greater poets, had they been less familiar with 
those who went before them ? For this is the real question. 
They must Vje compared with themselves, not with other 
poets more richly gifted by Nature. 

Desultory reading is indeed very mischievous, by fostering 
habits of loose, discontinuous thought, by turning the memory 
into a common sewer for rubbish of all sorts to float through, 
and by relaxing the power of attention, which of all our 
faculties most needs care, and is most improved by it. But 
a well-regulated course of study will no more weaken the 
mind, than hard exercise will weaken the body; nor will a 
strong understanding be weighed down by its knowledge, 
any more than an oak is by its leaves, or than Samson was 
by his locks, lie whose sinews are drained by his hair, 
must already be a weakling. U. 

We may keep the devil without the swine, but not the 
swine without the devil. 

The Christian religion may be looked upon under a twofold 
aspect; as revealing and declaring a few mysterious doctrines, 
beyond the grasp and reach of our reason, and as confirming 
and establishing a numlicr of moral truths, which, from their 
near and evident connection with our social wants, might 
enter into a scheme of religion, such as a human legislator 
would devise. 

The divine origin of any system confining itself to truths of 
the latter kind would be liable to strong suspicions. For 
what a mere man is capable of deducing, will not rise high 
enough to have flowed down from heaven. On the other 
hand a system composed wholly abstruse doctrines, how¬ 
ever it might feed the wonder of the vulgar, could never have 
been the gift of God. A Being who knows the extent of our 
wants, and the violence of our passions, all whose ordinary 
dispensations moreover are fraught with useftilness, ahd 
stamped wiih love, such a Being, our Maker, could never 
have sent us an unfruitful revelation of strange truths, which 
left men in the condition it found them in, a« selfish, as 
hard-hearted, as voluptuous. Accordingly, as Dr Whateley 
has shown in his Essays on some Peculiar Hies of the Christian 
Eeli^iotif the practical character of a Revelation, and its 
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Abstaining from questions of mere curiosity, is an essentia 
condition, or at least a very probable mark of its truth. 

' Christianity answers the anticipations of Philosophy ii 
both these important respects. Its precepts are holy ant 
imperative; its mysteries vast, undiscoverable, unimaginable 
and, what is still worthier of consideration, these two limb 
of our religion are not severed, or even laxly joined, but 
after the workmanship of the God of Nature, sa *'lock i: 
with and overwrap one another,* that they cannot be ton 
asunder without rude force. Even mystery is the germ of j 
duty: every duty has its motive in a mystery. So that, if I 
may speak of these things in the symbolical language ot 
ancient wisdom,—every thing divine being circular, every 
right thing human straight,—the life of the Christian may be 
compared to a chord, each end of which is supported by the 
arc it proceeds from and terminates in. 

Were not the mysteries of antiquity, in their practical 
effect, a sort of religious peerage, to embrace and absorb 
those persons whose inquiries might endanger the established 
belief? If so, it is a strong presumption in favour of 
Christianity, that it contains none; especially as it borrows 
no aid from castes. 

A use must have preceded an abuse, properly so called. 

Nobody has ever been able to change to-day into to-morrow, 
or into yesterd^ : and yet everybody, who has much energy 
of character, is frying to do one or the other. u. 

I could hardly feel much confidence in a man who had 
never been imposed upon. u. 

There are instances, a physician has told me, of persons, 
who, having been crowded with others in prisons so ill 
ventilated as to breed an infectious fever, have yet escaped 
it, from the gradual adaptation of their constitutions to the 
noxious atmosphere they had generated. This avoids the 
inference so often drawn, as to the harmlessness of mischievous 
doctrines, from the innocent lives of the men with whom they 
originated. To form a correct judgment concerning the 
tendency ot any doctrine, we should rather look at the fruit 
it bears in the disciples, than in the teacher. For he only 
made it; they are made it. 
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La pobreza no es vtVeza, Poverty is no disgrace, says the 
Biscayan proverb. Paup^tas rtdictdos homines /aai, says 
the Ron).in satirist. Is there an Englishman, who, being 
asked which is the wiser and better saying, would not* 
instantly answer, The first? Yet how many ate there, who 
half an hour after would not quiz a poor gentleman's coat or 
dinner, if the thought of it came across them ? Be consistent, 
for shame, even in evil. But no ! still be inconsistent; that 
your practice, thus glaringly at variance with your principle, 
may sooner fall to tlie ground. 

fp'ho wants to see a masquerade? might be written under a 
looking-glass. U. 

Languages .are the barometers of national thought and 
character. Horne Tooke, in attempting to fix the quicksilver 
for his own metaphysical ends, acted much like a little 
playfellow of mine, at the first school I was at, who screwed 
the master’s weatherglass up to fair, to make sure of a fine 
day for a holiday. 

Every age has a knguage of its own ; and the dilTereitce in 
the word.s is often far greater than in the thoughts. The 
main employment of authors, in their collective capacity, is 
. to translate the thoughts of other ages into the language 
of their own. Nor is this a useless or unimportant task: for 
it is the only way of making knowledge either fruitful or 
powerful. 

Reviewers are for ever telling authors, they can’t under¬ 
stand them. The author might often reply: Is that my 
fault? U. 

The climate might perhaps have absorbed the intellect 
of Greece, instead of tempering it to a love of beauty, but 
for the awakening and stirring excitements of a national 
poem, barlmric wars, a confined territory, republican insti¬ 
tutions and the activity they generate, the absence of any 
recluse profession, and a form of worship in which art 
predominated. The poets of such a people would naturally 
be lyrical. But at Athens Homer, the Dionysiacs, and 
Pericles, by their united influence, fostered them into 
dramatists. The glories of their country inspired them with 
enthtCMastic patriotism; and an aristocratical religion (which. 
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until it was supplanted by a vulgar philosophy, was revered 
in spite of all its errors) gave them depth, and made them 
solemn at least, if not terrible. Energy they owed to their 
.contests, and correctness to the practised ears of their 
audience. 

On the other hand, the centurion’s rod, the fonim, the 
consulate, Hannibal, and in later times the Civil Wars, 
pride, and the suppression of feeling taught by pride. 
Epicureanism, which dwarfed Lucretius, though ft could 
not stifle him, the overwhelming perfection of the great 
Greek models, and the benumbing frost of a jealous 
despotism, would not allow the Romans, except at rare 
intervals, to !•)€ poets. Perhaps the greatest in their 
language is Livy. 

Such at least must be the opinion of the author of Gebir, 
whose writings are more deeply impregnated, than those of 
any Englishman of our times, with the s])irit of classical 
antiquity. In a note on that singular poem, he goes so far 
as to compare Livy with Shakspeare, and in one respect 
gives the advantage to the Roman. ‘ Shakspeare (he says) 
is the only writer that ever knew so intimately, or ever 
described so accurately, the variations of the human charac¬ 
ter. But Livy is always great I'he same too must have 
been the opinion of the great historian, who seemed to have 
been raised up, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, to 
revive the glories of ancient Rome, and to teach us far more 
about the Romans, tlmn they ever knew about themselves. 
Niebuhr agrees with Landor in praising Livy’s brilliant 
talent for the representation of human character; while in 
another place he justly complains of Virgil’s inability to 
infuse life into the shadowy names with which he has swelled 
the muster-roll of his poem. 

South’s sentences are gems, hard and shining: Voltaire’s 
look like them, but are only French paste. Kant extends 
this contrast to the two nations, in his Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, where he says {§ 4 ) ‘ In England profound 
thoughts are native, tragedy, epic poetry, and the massive 
gold of wit; which is beat out by a French hammer into thin 
leaves of a great superficies ’. 

Some men so dislike the dust kicked up by the generation 
they belong to, that, being unable to pass, they lag behind it. 
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Half the failures in life arise from palling in one’s horse as 
he is leaping. U. 

How much better the world would go on, if people could 
but do now and then, what Lord Casilereagh used to 
deprecate, and turn their backs upon themselves ! U. 

The most mischievous liars are those who keep on the 

vcrg<f of truth. U, 

Hardly anything is so diflicult in writing, as to write with 
ease. U. 

Contrast is a kind of relation. 

Instead of watching the bird as it flies above our heads, 
we chase his shadow along the ground ; and, finding we 
cannot grasp it, we conclude it to be nothing. 

There is something odd in the disposition of an English* 
man’s senses. He sees with his fingers, and hears with his 
toes. Enter a gallery of pictures ; you find all the spectators 
longing to become handlers, (io to hear an opera of 
Mozart’s; your next neighhonr keeps all the while kicking 
time ... as if he could not kill it without. U. 

Exce.ssive indulgence to others, especially to children, is 
in fact only self-indulgence under an a/ias. U. 

Poverty breeds w'calth ; and wealth in its turn breeds 
poverty. The earth, to form the mound, is taken out of 
the ditch ; and whatever may be the height of the one, will 
be the depth of the other. 

Pliny speaks of certain animals that will fatten on smoke. 
How lucky would it be for sundry eloquent statesmen, if they 
could get men to do so ! ‘ O, 

The great cry with everybody is ( 7 rf on! get on /, just as if 
the world were travelling post. How astonished people will 
be, when they arrive in heaven, to find the angels, who are 
so much wiser, laying no schemes to be made archangels 1 

Is not every true lover a martyr ? tl. 


£ 
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Unitarianism has no root in the permanent principles of 
human nature. In fact it is a religion of accidents, depend¬ 
ing for its reception on a particular turn of thought, a 
particular state of knowledge, and a particular situation in 
society. This alone is a sufficient disi)roof of it. 

But moreover its postulates involve the absurdity of 
coupling infinity with man. No wonder that, beginning 
with raising him into a god, it has ended with degrading 
him into a beast. In attempting to erect a Babel on a 
foundation of a foot square, the Socinians constructed a 
building which, being top-heavy, overturned ; and its 
bricks, instead of stopping at the ground, struck into it 
from the violence of the fall. 

Calvinism is not imaginative. To stand therefore, it 
should in some degree be scientific : whereas no system of 
Christianity presents greater difficulties to the understanding, 
none so great to the moral sense. Heavy as these difficulties 
are, the unbending faith of the Swiss Reformer would have 
borne up under still heavier. But afier a few generations, 
when zeal subsides, such a weight is found to be incon¬ 
venient ; and men loosen the articles which press the 
hardest, until they slip off one after another. Scepticism 
however, like other things, is enlarged and pampered by 
indulgence : as the current gets more sluggish, the water 
gets thicker : and the dregs of Calvinism stagnate into 
Socinianism. 

A Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman : a gentleman, 
in the vulgar, superficial way of understanding the word, is 
the Devil’s Christian. But to throw aside these polished 
and too current counterfeits for something valuable and 
sterling, the real gentleman should be gentle in everything, 
at least in everything that depends on himself; in carriage, 
temper, constructions, aims, desires. He ou .ht therefore to 
be mild, calm, quiet, even, temperate: not hasty in judg¬ 
ment, not exorbitant in ambition, not ovrrbi-aring, not 
proud, not rapacious, not oppressive; for these things are 
contrary to gentleness. Many such gentlemen are to be 
found, 1 trust; and many more would be, were the true 
meaning of the name Iwrne in mind and duly inculcated. 
But alas 1 we are mislfd by etymology; and because a 
gentleman was originally homo people seem to fancy 

they idrall lose caste unless they act as Gentiles. 
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To no kind of begging are people so averse, as to begging 
pardon ; that is, when there is any serious ground for doing 
so. When there is none, this phrase is as soon taken in vain, 
as other momentous words are upon light occasions. On the 
other hand there is a kind of begging which everybody is 
forward enough at; and that is, begging the question. Yet 
surely a gentle*man should be as ready to do the former, as 
a reasonable man should be loth to do the latter. u. 

What a proof it is that the carnal heart is enmity, to find 
that almost all our prejudices are against others I so much so 
indeed, that this has become an integral part of the word : 
whatever is to a man’s prejudice, is to his hurt. Nay, I have 
sometimes found it hard to convince a person, that it is 
possible to have a prejudice in favour of another. It is only 
Christian love, that can believe all things, and hope all 
things, even oif our fellow-creatures. 

But is there not a strange contradiction here? The 
carnal heart, which thinks so basely of its neighbours, thinks 
haughtily of itself: while the Christian, who knows and feels 
tJie evil of his own nature, can yet look for good in his 
neighbours. Ilow is this to be solved ? 

VVhy, it is only when blinded by self-love, that we can 
think proudly of our nature. Take away that blind ; and in 
our judgments of others we are quicksighted enough to see 
there is very little in that nature to rely on. Whereas the 
Christian can hope all things ; because he grounds his hope, 
not on man, but on God, and trusts that the same power 
which has wrought good in him, will also work good in his 
neighbour. U. 

Temporary madness may perhaps be necessary in .some 
cases, to cleanse and renovate the mind; just as a fit of 
illness is to carry off the humours of the body. 

A portrait has one advantage over its original; it is 
unconscious : and so you may admire, vdthout insulting it* 

I have seen portraits which have more. u. 

A compliment is usually accompanied with a bow,‘ as if to 
beg pardon for paying it. A* 

Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, and manlcmd the 
vessel. 
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Children always turn toward the light. O that grown-up 
people in this would become like little children ! U. 

Civilization takes the heart, and sticks it beside the head, 
just where Spurzheim finds the organ of acquisitiveness. No 
wonder she fancies she has elevated man altogether, since 
she has thus raised the most valuable part of him, and at the 
same time has thus enlarged the highest. * 

Men have often been warned against old prejudices: I 
would rather warn them against new conceits. The novelty 
of an opinion on any moral question is a presumption against 
it. Generally speaking, it is only the half-thinker, who, in 
matters concerning the feelings and ancestral opinions of men, 
stumbles on new conclusions. The true philosopher searches 
out something else,—the propriety of the feeling, the wisdom 
of the opinion, the deep and living roots of whatever is fair 
or enduring. For on such points, to use a happy phrase of 
Dugald Stewart’s {Philosophy of the Human Jl/in^, ii, 75 ), 
* our first and third thoughts will be found to coincide.’ 

Burke was a fine specimen of a third-thoughted man. So 
in our own times, consciously and professedly, was Coleridge; 
who delighted in nothing more than in the revival <>f a 
dormant truth, and who ever looked over the level of the 
present age to the hills containing the sources and spiings 
whereby that level is watered. Let me cite an instance 
of what I mean from the life of Jeremy Taylor, by . . the 
title has, ReginaldJIeber. So let me call him then. I only 
anticipate the affectionate familiarity of future ages, in whose 
ears (as a friend of mine well prophesies) the Bishop of Calcutta 
will sound as strange, as the Bishop of Down and Connor 
would in ours. The passage I refer to is a defence of the 
good old institution of sizars ^ or poor scholars. Its length 
prevents my quoting it entire ; but I cannot forbear enriching 
nay pages with some of the concluding sentences. * It is 
easy to declaim against the indecorum and illiberality of 
depressing the poorer students into servants. But it would 
be more candid, and more consistent with truth, to say that 
our ancestors elevated their servants to the rank of students; 
softening, as much as possible, every invidious distinction, and 
rendering the convenience of the wealthy the means of extend¬ 
ing the benefits of education to those whose poverty must 
Otherwise have shut them out from the springs of knowledge. 
And the very distinction of dress, which has so often been 
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complained of, the very nature of those duties, which have 
been esteemed degrading, were of use in preventing the 
intrusion of the higher classes into situations intended only 
for the benefit of the poor; while, by separating the last 
from the familiar society of the wealthier students, they pre¬ 
vented that dangerous emulation of expense, which in more 
modern times has almost excluded them from the University* 
(p. 150.* 

Was it superfluous to qu^^te a passage, which my readers 
were already acquainted with ? I rejoice to hear it; and 
wish I could believe they had as good cause for objecting to 
the following extract from Coleridge’s Literary Biography 
(ii, p. 6o), containing a similar apology for a practice 
dictated by natural feelings, but which has often been 
severely condemned. ‘ It is no less an error in teachers, 
than a torment to the poor children, to enforce the necessity 
of reading as they would talk. In order to cure them of 
sinking, as it is called, the child is made to repeat the words 
with his eyes from off the book; and then indeed his tones 
resemble talking, as far as his fears, tears, and trembling will 
permit. But as soon as the eye is again directed to the 
printed page, the spell begins anew ; for an instinctive sense 
tells the child, that to utter its own momentary thoughts, and 
to recite the written thoughts of another, as of another, and 
a far wiser than himself, are two widely different things ; and 
as the two acts are accompanied with widely diflferent feelings, 
so must they justify different modes of enunciation.’ 

My introductory remarks however, I scarcely need add, 
apply to ends only, not to means. For means are variable; 
ends continue the same. The road from London to Edin¬ 
burgh may be improved; horses may become swifter, 
carriages lighter ; but Edinburgh seems likely to stay pretty 
much in the same spot where it is now. 

* The foregoing page was just printed off, when the news came that 
India had lost its good bishop. At the time when I ventured on that 
passing mention of him, I was litde disturbed by the thought of its 
inadeouateness; knowing that it would not offend him, if the passage 
ever cnanced to meet his eye. He would have deemed himself beholden 
to the meanest stranger for an offering of honest admiration^ and, I 
doubted not, would accept my tribute of gralitttde and affection with 
his wonted gentleness. And now . . . now that he has been taken from 
us ■ . . why should I not deejare the truth? though I should have 
rjjoiced to speak of him worthily, if God had given me the power to 
speak worthily of such a man ; yet, being what I am, that I have said 
no more does not pain me . . .. perhaps because my heart seems tc say, 
that love and sorrow make all gitts equal. 
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The next best thin^ to a very good joke, is a very bad 
joke : the next best thing to a very good argument, is a very 
bad one. In wit and reasoning, as in the streets of Paris, 
you must beware of the old maxina, medio tutissimus ibis. 
In that city it would lead you into the gutter; in your in¬ 
tellectual march it would sink you in the dry, sandy wastes 
of dulness. Bat the self-same result which a good joke or a 
pood argument accomplishes regularly and according to law, 
IS now and then reached by tlxeir misshapen brethren per 
saUum as a piece of luck. 

Few trains of logic, however ingenious and fine, have given 
me so much pleasure, and yet a gooil argument is among 
dainties one of the daintiest, few, very few, have so much 
pure truth in them, as the exclamation, Ho^v good it was of 
God to ptti Sunday at one end of the week l^for^ if He had put 
it in the middle, He would have made a broken week of it. 
The feeling here is so true and strong as to overpower all 
perception of the rugged way along which it carries us. It 
gains its point; and that is all it cares for. It knows nothing 
of doubt or faintheartedness, but goes to work much like our 
sailors : everybody, who does not know them, swears they 
must fail; yet they are sure to succeed. lie who is animated 
with such a never hesitating, never questioning conviction 
that every ordinance of God is for good, although he may 
miss rile actual good in the particular instance, caimot go far 
wrong in the end. 

There is a speech of a like character related in Mr Turner’s 
Tour in Normandy {i, p. 120 ). He entered one day into 
conversation with 9. Frenchman of the lower orders, a 
religious man, whom he found praying before a broken 
cross. They were sitting in a ruined chapel. ‘ The devotee 
mourned over its destruction, and over the state of the times 
which could countenance such impiety; and gradually, as he 
turned over the leaves of the prayer-book in his hand, he 
was led to read aloud the 137 th Psalm, commenting on every 
verse as he proceeded, and weeping more and more bitterly, 
when he came to the part commemorating the ruin of 
Jerusalem, which he applied to the captive state of France, 
exclaiming against Prussia as cruel Babylon. Vet, we asked, 
how can you reconcile with the spirit of Christianity the 
permission given to the Jews by the Psalmist to take up her 
little ones and dash them against the stones ?—Ah ! you 
niisunderstand the sense; the Psalm does not cnithorize 
cruelty, maiSf attendez! ce n^est pas ainsi: ces pierres-Ul 
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sont Saint Pierre; et heureux celui qui hs attachera h Saint 
Pierre; qui montrera de Vattachement^ de Fintripiditi pour 
sa reli^on! This is a specimen of the curious perversions 
under which the Roman Catholic faith does not scruple to 
take refuge.’ 

‘Surely in other thoughts Contempt might die*. The 
question was at best very thoughtless and ill-judged : its 
purpose was to unsettle the poor man’s faith : it offered no 
solution of the doubts it suggested ; and no judicious person 
will so address the uneducated. But it is cheering to see 
how the Frenchman takes up the futile shaft, and tosses it 
back a 4 ;ain, and fir^ds noihing but an occasion to show the 
entireness of his faith. Moreover, though Mr Turner hardly 
thought it, there is much more truth in the reply than in the 
question. All that there is in the latter, is one of those half* 
truths, which, by setting up alone, bankrupt themselves, 
and become falsehoods ; while the Frenchman begins in 
truth, and ends in truth, taking a somewhat strange course 
indeed to get from one point to the other. Still in him we 
perceive, though in a low and rude stale, that wisdom of the 
heart, that esprit dti ca ur, or mens cordis^ which The Broad 
Stone of Honour inculcates so eloquently and so fervently, 
and w'hich, if it be severed from the wisdom of the head, is 
far the more precious of the two ; while in their union it is 
like the odour which in some inde.scribable way mingles with 
the hues of the flower, softeiiing its beauty into loveliness. 
No truly wise man has ever been without it: but in few has 
it ever been found in such purity and perfection, as in the 
author of that noble manual for gentlemen, that volume 
which, had I a son, I would place in his hands, charging 
him, though such piompting would be needless, to love it 
next to his Bible. 1826 . 0 . 

These words, written eleven years ago, were an expression 
of ardent and affectionate admiration for a book, which 
seemed to me fitted, above almost all others, to inspire 
youthful minds with the feelings befitting a Christian gentle* 
man. They refer to the second edition of The Broad S^tne 
of Honour^ which came out in 1823 . Since that time the 
author has published another edition, or rather another work 
under the same title; for a very small portion of the hew 
one is taken from the old. To this new one, I regret to say, 

1 cannot apply the same terms. Not that it is inferior to 
the former in its peculiar excellences. On the contrary the 
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author*s style, both in language and thought, has become 
more mature, and still more beautiful: his reading has been 
continually widening its range ;* and he pours forth its 
precious stores still more prodigally; and the religious 
spirit, which pervaded the former work, hallows every page 
of the latter. The new Broad Stoue is still richer than the 
old one in magnanimous and holy thoughts, and in tales of 
honour and of piety. If one sometimes thinks thal the 
author loses himself amid the throng of knightly and saintly 
personages, whom he calls up before us, it is with the feelii g 
with which Milton must h:>.ve regarded the moon, when he 
likened her to ‘ one that had been led astray Through the 
heaven’s wide pathless way’. If he strays, it is ‘ through the 
heaven’s wide pathless w'ay *: if he loses himself, it is among 
the stars. In truth this is an essential, and a very remarkable 
feature of his catholic spirit. lie identifies himself, as few 
have ever done, with the good, and great, and heroic, and 
holy, in former times, and ever rejoices in passing out of 
himself into them: he loves to utter his thoughts and 
feelings in their words, rather than his own : and the saints 
and philosophers and w’arriors of old join in swelling the 
sacred consort which rises heavenward from his pages. 

Nevertheless the liew Broad Stone of Honour is not a book 
which can be recommended without hesitation to the young. 
The very charm, which it is sure to exercise over them, 
heightens one’s scruples about doing so. For in it the author 
has come forward as a convert and champion of the Romish 
church, and as the implacable enemy of Protestantism. This 
polemical spirit is the one great blemish which disfigures 
this, and still more his later work, The Ages of Faith. The 
object he sets himself is, to show that all good, and hardly 
anything but good, is to be found in the bosom of the 
Romish church; and that all evil, and hardly anything but 
evil, is the growth of Protestantism. These propositions he 
maintains by what in any other writer one should call a 
twofold sophism. But Achilles himself was not more 
incapable of sophistry, than the author of The Broad Stone 
of Honour. No word ever dropped from his pen, which he 
did not thoroughly believe ; difficult as to us double-minded 
men it may seem at times to conceive this. Therefore, 
instead of a twofold sophism, I will call it a twofold delusion, 
C twofold Einseitigkeitf as the more appropriate German 
word is. He culls the choicest and noblest stories out of 
' fifteen centuries, and not merely out of history, but out of 
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poetry and romance, and the purest and sublimest morsels 
of the great religious writers between the time of the 
Apostles and the Reformation : and this magnificent spiritual 
hierarchy he sets before us as a living and trustworthy picture 
of what the Ages of Faith, as he terms them, actually were. 
On the other hand, shutting his eyes to what is great and 
holy in later times, he picks out divers indications of 
baserkcss, unbelief, pusillanimity, and worldlymindedness, as 
portraying what Europe has become, owing to the dissolution 
of the unity of the Church. Thus, in speaking of the 
worthies of the Reformed Churches, he himself not seldom 
falls into the same strain, which he most justly reprehends in 
th? onlinary Protestant accounts of the middle ages. Alas I 
whithersoever one looks throughout Christendom 

ii'$' Avefioi trveiovari dOo KpaTepT)t vtt* dvdyKTjs, 

Kai Ti'TToj, dvrlrwos, Kal irijp.'' eirl Tn^iiari KeiTtu, 

Rut it grieves one to the heart to see those blowing the 
bellows, who ought to be extinguishing the flame. For, 
though wrath is denounced against those who cry Peacty 
Peace! when there is no peace, against those who would 
patch up the rent in the (.Tnirch by daubing it over with 
untempered mortar, who think that indifference to all prin¬ 
ciple is the best cement of union, and that^to let the bricks 
lie at sixes and sevens is the surest way of building up a 
house of them; it must never be forgotten on the other 
hand that a blessing waits upon the peacemakers, that they 
are the true children of God, and that the most hopeful 
method of restoring the unity of the Church is, while we 
unflinchingly and uncompromisingly uphold every essential 
principle, to maintain all possible candour and indulgence 
with regard to whatever is accidental or personal. 

This is the main difference between the old Broad Stone of 
Honour and the new one. The former breathed a fervent 
longing for the reunion of the Catholic Church; the latter is 
tinged with the anticatholic spirit so common among those 
who would monopolize the name of Catholics, and is ever 
breaking out into hostility against Protestantism. The 
historical views too of the former were more correct. For 
the evidence, which was ample to vindicate the middle ages 
from unconditional reprobation, cannot avail to establish 
that their character was without spot or blemish. Nor does 
tliat which is erroneous and perverse in modern times, 
though well fitted to humble our supercilious pride, prove 

E * 
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that we are a mere mass of corruption. An apology is a 
different thing from a eult'gy ; and even a eulogy should 
have its limits. Nor are haired and scorn for his own age 
likely to qualify a man for acting upon it and bettering it. 

These remarks will be taken, I hope, as they are meant. 
I could not suffer my former sentence about The Broad Stone 
of jffbHOur to stand without explanation. Yet it goes against 
one’s heart to retract praise, w’here love and admiraticyi are 
vndiminished. I trust that nothing I have said will hurt the 
feelings of one, who fulfils, as very few men have fulfilled, 
the idea his writings give of their author, and whom I esteem 
it a blessed privilege to be allowed to number among my 
firiends. 1837. u. 

Great changes have taken place in the opinions and 
feelings of many with regard to the Romish Church since 
the year 1837. The ignorant, truthless abuse, which had 
long been poured out upon her so unscrupulously, has not 
indeed ceased to flow, nay, may perhaps be as copious as 
ever: but it has provoked a reactionary spirit, which is now 
pouring out apologies and euiogiums, with little more 
knowledge, and an almost equal carelessness about truth. 
It would be inconsistent with the character of this little book 
to engage in sueh a controversy here. In other places I 
have been compelled to do so, and, if God gives me life, and 
power of speech and [)en, shall have to do so again and 
again. For this is one of the chief battles which we in our 
days are called to wage because of the word of truth and 
righteousness^ a battle, about the final issue of which Faith 
will not let us doubt, but in the course of which many 
intellects will be cast on the ground and trampled under foot, 
many may be made captive, and may have their eyes put 
put, and may even learn to glory in their blindness and their 
chains. Still we know with whom the victory is; and He 
will give it to the Truth, and to us, if we seek it earnestly 
and devoutly, with pure hearts and minds, in her behalf. 

Now among* the delusions and fallacies, whereby divers 
minds, apter to follow the impulses of the imagination, than 
to weigh the force and examine the consistency of a logical 
chain, have been led to deck out the Church of Rome with 
charms which do not rightly appertain to her, a chief place, 
1 believe, belongs to those which The Broad Stone of Honour 
and The Ages of Faith have set forth with such beauty and 
richness. Hence, though I must reserve the exposition of 
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those &llacies for another occasion, I feel bound to renew 
my protest against the misrepresetitations of the whole of 
modern history which runs tlirough both these works, the 
apotheosis of the Middle Ages, and the apodiabolosis of the 
Reformation and its effects. The author has indeed 
attempted to reply to my objections in the Epilogue to 
his last volume, and stoutly, maintains, though with his 
usuaf admirable Christian courtesy, that his pictures do not 
give an erroneous impression either of the past or of the 
present. An argument on this issue could not be carried on 
without long details, ill-suited to these small pages. There¬ 
fore I must leave it to the judgment of such as may be 
attracted to contemplate the visions of beauty and holiness 
which are continually rising up in those works. As these 
visions however, through the revolutions of opinion, have 
now become deceptive, I cannot recommend them to the 
youthful reader, without reminding him at the same time 
that the theological and ecclesiastical controversies of the 
nineteenth century are not to be decided by any selection of 
the anecdotes or apophthegms of the twelfth and thirteenth, 
and that, even for the sake of forming an estimate on the 
worth of any particular period, it is necessary to coi^der 
that period in all its bearings, in its worse and baser, as well 
as in its better and nobler features, and in its relative position 
with reference to the historical devel pment of mankind. If 
the picture of the Ages of Faith here presented to us were 
faithful and complete, instead of being altogether partial, it 
would no way avail to prove that Popery in our days i% the 
one true form of Christianity, any more than York and 
Lincoln minsters prove that the Italians in our days build 
finer churches than we do. U. 

Every one who knows anything of Horace or of logic, has 
heard of the accumulating sophism: Do twelve grains make 
a heap f, do eighteen do txventy f, do twenty-four f Twenty- 
four grains make a heap!, oh no 1; they make a penny¬ 
weight. The reply was well enough for that particular case: 
but, as a general rule, it is safest to answer such captious 
questions by a comparative, the only elastic and nicely 
graduated expression of degree which common language 
furnishes. Do twelve grains of sand make a heaps A 
greater than eleven. Are a huttdred yards far for a- kea&hy 
man to walk? Further than ninety-nine. 

There is another mode of defence however, which some 
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may think sufficient, and for which I must refer my readers 
to Aristotle’s Treatise on Irony, Don't be alarmed at those 
grains of satid, said a philosopher to a young man who 
appeared sadly gravelled by the accumulating sophism. The 
sophist is only playing the part of the East-wind in the 
comedy. But you dislike such a quantity of dust blown or 
thrown so palpably into your eyes ? Then put on a veil. 

Friendship closes its eyes, rather than see the moon 
eclipsed; while malice denies that it is ever at the full. 

If we could but so divide ourselves as to stay at home at 
the same lime, travelling would be one of the greatest 
pleasures, and of the most instructive employments in life. 
As it is, we often lose both ways, more than we gain. u. 

Many men spend their lives in gazing at their own 
shadows, and so dwindle away into shadows thereof. v. 

Not a few writers seem to look upon their predecessors as 
Egyptians, whom they have full license to spoil of their 
jewels; a permission, by the by, which, the Jews must have 
thought, was not confined to a particular occasion and 
people, but went along w'ith them whit hersoever they went, 
and has never quite expired. And as the jewels taken from 
the Egyptians were employed in making the golden calf, 
which the Israelites w'orshipped as their god, in like manner 
has it sometimes happened, that the poetical plagiary has 
been so dazzled by his own patchwork, as to forget whereof 
it was made, and to set it up as an idol in the temple of his 
self-love. 

When we read that the Israelites, at the sight of the calf, 
which they had seen smolten in the wilderness, and the 
materials for which they had themselves supplied, cried out 
These are thy gods, O Israel, that brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt!, we can hardly repress our indignation at 
such reckless folly. Yet how many are there fhlly entitled 
to wear the same triple cap ! I do not mean misers merely ; 
these are not the sole idolaters of the golden calf nowadays. 
All who worship means, of whatsoever kind, material or 
intellectual, all, for instance, who think, like the able 
historian of The War in the Peninsula, that it was wholly 
by the strength and discipline of our armies, and by the skifl 
,xa our general, that we overthrew the imperial despotism of 
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France,—all who forget Ihnt ii is still the Lord of Hosts, 
who breaketh the bow, and snnppeth the spear in sunder, 
and burneth the chariots in the fire, all who are heedless of 
that vox populif which, when it bursts from the heaving 
depths of a nation’s heart, is in truth vox Dei^ all who take 
no account of that moral power, without which intellectual 
ability dwindles into petty cunning, and the mightiest armies, 
as lystory has often shown, become like those armed figures 
in romance, which look formidable at a distance, but which 
fall to pieces at a blow, and display their hollowness, all who 
conceive that the well-being of a people depends upon its 
wealth, all the doters on steam-engines, and cotton-mills, and 
spinningjennies, and railroads, on exports and imports, on 
commerce and manufactures, all w'ho dream that mankind 
may be ennolded and regenerated by being taught to read, 
all these, and millions more, who are besotted by analogous 
delusions in the lesser circles of society, and who fancy that 
happiness may be attained by riches, or by luxury, or by 
fame, or by learning, or by science, one and all may be 
numbered among the idolaters of the golden calf : one and 
all cry to their idol, Thou art my god! Thou hast brought us 
out of the Egypt of darkness and misery: thou wilt lead us to 
the Canaan of light and joy. Verily I would as soon fall 
dow'ii before the golden calf itself, as w'orship the great idol 
of the day, the great public instructor, as it is called, the 
newspaper press. The calf could not even low a lie : and 
only when the words of the wise are written upon it, can 
paper be worth more than gold. 

And how is it with those who flatter themselves that their 
own good deeds have brought them out of Egypt? those 
good deeds which God has commanded them to wrest as 
spoils from the land of Sin. How is it with those who 
blindly trust that their good deeds will go before them, and 
lead them to heaven? Are tliey not also to be reckoned 
among the worshippers of the golden calf? of an idol, which 
their own hands have wrought and set up; of an idol, the 
very materials of which would never have been theirs, except 
through God’s command, and the strength His command 
brings with it. Surely, whether it be for the past, or the 
future, we need a better leader than any we can either 
manufacture or mentefacture for ourselves. U. 

One evening, as I was walking by a leafy hedge, a light 
glanced through it across my eyes. At first I tried to fix it, 
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but vainly; till, recollecting that the hedge was the medium 
of sight, instead of peering directly toward the spot, I 
searched among the leaves for a gap. As soon as I found 
one, I discovered a bright star glimmering on me, which I 
then stood watching at my ease. 

A mystic in my situation would have wearied himself with 
hunting for the light in the place where he caught the first 
glance of it, and would not have got beyond an incommu¬ 
nicable assurance that he had seen a vision from heaven, of a 
nature rather to be dreamt of than described. A materialist 
would have asserted the light to be visible only in the gap, 
because through that alone could it be seen distinctly; and 
thence would have inferred the light to be the gap, or (if 
more acute and logical than common) at any rate to be 
produced by it 

I have often thought that the beautiful passage, in which 
our Saviour compares Himself to a Hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings, and the sublime one in Deuter¬ 
onomy, where Jehovah’s care and guardianship of the Jewish 
nation is likened to an Eagle stirring up her nest, flutlt ring 
over her young, spreading abroad her wings, bearing them 
on her wings, and making them ride on the high places of 
the earth, may be regarded as symbolical of the peculiar 
character of the two dispensations. The earlier was the 
manifest.ition of the power of God, and shows Him forth in 
His kingly majesty ; the latter is the revelation of the love of 
God, full of all gentleness, and household tenderness, and 
more than fatherly or^motherly kindness. a. 

It has been deemed a great paradox in Christianity, that 
it makes Humility the avenue to Glory. Yet what other 
avenue is there to Wisdom ? or even to Knowledge ? Would 
you pick up precious truths, you must bend down and look 
for them. Everywhere the pearl of great price lies bedded 
in a shell which has no form or comeliness, it is so in 
physical science. Bacon has tleclared it: Aatura non nisi 
parendo vincitur; and the triumphs of Science since his 
days have proved how willing Nature is to be conquered by 
those who will obey her. It is so in moral speculation. 
Wordsworth has told us the law of his own mind, the 
fulfilment pf which has enabled him to reveal a new world of 
y x Wisdom is ofltimes nearer when we stoops Than 
soar. That it is so likewise in religion, we are 
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assured by those most comfortable words, Except ye become 
as little chVdren^ ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The same truth is well expressed in the aphorism,’ 
which Charles the First, when he entered his name on the 
books at Oxford, in i6i6, subjoined to it; Si vis omnia 
subjicere^ subjice te rationi. Happy would it have been for 
him, if that which flowed thus readily from his pen, bad also 
beeh graven upon his heart ? He would not then have had 
to write it on the history of his country with characters more 
glaring and terrible than those of ink. 

Moreover the whole intercourse between man and man 
may be seen, if we look at it closely, to be guided and 
regulated by the same pervading principle; and that it 
ought to be so, is generally recognised, instinctively at 
lea^t, if not consciously. As I have often heard said by' 
him, who, among all the persons I have conversed with 
to the edification of my understanding, had the keenest 
practical insight into human nature, and best knew the art 
of controlling and governing men, and winning them over to 
their good,— the moment anybody is satisfied with himself, 
everybody else becomes dissatisfied with him; whenever a 
person thinks much of himself, all other people give over 
thinking about him. Thus it is not only in the parable, that 
he who takes the highest room, is turned down with shame 
to the lowest; while he who sits down in the lowest room, 
is bid to go up higher. U. 

Strange feelings start up and com5 forward out of the 
innermost chambers of Memory, when one is employed, 
after the lapse of ten or a dozen years, in revising a work 
like the present, which from its nature must needs be so rich 
in associations of all kinds, so intimately connected with the 
thoughts and feelings and visions and purposes of former 
days, and with the old familiar faces, now hidden from the 
outward eye, the very sight of which was wont to inspire joy 
and confidence and strength. What would be the heart 
of an old weather-beaten hollow stump, if the leaves aod 
blossoms of its youth were suddenly to spring up out of the 
mould around it, and to remind it how bright and blissful 
summer was in the years of its prime I That which has 
died within us, is often the saddest portion of what Death, 
has taken away, sad to all, sad above measure to those in 
whom no higher life has been awakened. The heavy 
thought is the thought of what we were, of what we hopM 
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and purposed to have been, of what we ought to have been, 
of what but for ourselves we might have been, set by the 
side of what we are; as though we were haunted by the 
ghost of our own youth. This is a thought the crushing 
weight of which nothing but a strength above our own can 
lighten. Else, if our hearts do but keep fresh, we may still 
love those who are gone, and may still find happiness in 
loving them. • 

During the last few pages I seem to have been walking 
through a churchyard, strewn with the graves of those whom 
it was my delight to love and revere, of those from whom I 
learnt with what excellent gifts and powers the spirit of man 
is sometimes endowed. The death of India’s excellent 
bishop, Reginald Heber, in whom whatsoever things are 
lovely were found, has already been spoken of. Coleridge, 
who is mentioned along with him, has since followed him. 
The light of his eye also is quenched : none shall listen any 
more to the sweet music of his voice : none shall feel their 
souls teem and burst, as beneath the breath of spring, w’hile 
the life-giving words of the poet-philosopher flow over them. 
Niebuhr too has passed from the earth, carrying away a 
richer treasure of knowledge than was ever before locked up 
in the breast of a single man. Anri the illustrious friend, to 
whom I alluded just now, he w'ho was always so kind, 
alwaj's so generous, always so indulgent to the weaknesses 
of others, while he was aiw’ays endeavouring to make them 
better than they were, he who was unwearied in acts of 
benevolence, ever aiming at the greatest, but never thinking 
the least below his‘notice, who could descend, without 
feeling that he sank, from the command of armies and the 
government of an empire, to become a peacemaker in 
village-brawls, he in whom dignity was so gentle, and 
wisdom so playful, and whose laurelled head was girt with 
a chaplet of all the domestic affections, the soldier, states¬ 
man, patriot. Sir John Malcolm, he too is gathered to his 
fathers. It is a sorry amends, that death allows us to give 
utterance to that admiration, which, so long as its object was 
living, delicacy commanded us to suppress. A better con- 
.solation lies in the thought, that, blessed as it is to have 
friends on eai th, it is still more blessed to have friends in 
heaven. 

JBut in truth through the whole of this work I have been 
holding converse with him who was once the partner in it, 
as he was in all my thoughts and feelings, from the earliest 
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dawn of both. He too is gone. But is he lost to me ? O 
no ! He whose heart was ever pouring forth a stream of 
love, the purity and inexhaustibleness of which betokened its 
heavenly origin, as he was ever striving to lift me above 
myself, is still at my side, pointing my gaze upward. Only 
the love, which was then hidden within me, has now over¬ 
flowed and transfigured his whole being; and his earthly 
furnris turned into that of an angel of light. 

Thou (.akest not away, O Death 5 

Thou strikttst; Absence perisheth ; 

Intliirercnce is no more. 

The future brightens on the siaht; 

Tor on the past has fallen a light. 

That teintiis us to adore. U. 

The Romans used to say of an argument or opinion, which 
spreads rapidly, that it takes the popular mind. 1 should 
rather say, that the pojiular mind takes the argument or 
opinion. Takes it? Ves, as one takes infection: catches 
it rather, as one catches a fever. For truth, like health, 
is not easily communicated; but diseases and errors are 
contagious. 

This being so, hnvv much to be deplored are democratical 
elements in a constitution ! Not unless the people are the 
head of the Stale: and I have always fancied them the 
heart; a heart which at times may beat too fast, and perhaps 
feel too warmly; but which by its pulsations evinces and 
preserves the life and vigour of the social body. 

• 

Of what use are forms, seeing that at times they are 
empty ? Of the same use as barrels, which at times are 
empty too. 

Men of the world hold that it is impossible to do a dis¬ 
interested action, except from an interested motive; for the 
.sake of admiration, if for no grosser, more tangible gain, 
Douljlless they are also convinced, that, when the sun is 
showering light from the sky, he is only standing there to be 
stared at. U. 

Everybody is impatient for the time when he shall be his 
own master. And if coming of age were to make one so, 
if years could indeed ‘ bring the philosophic mind it would 
rightly be a day of rejoicing to a vrhole household and neigh¬ 
bourhood. But too often he who is impatient to become his 
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own master, when the outward checks are removed, merely 
becomes his own slave, the .slave of a master in the insolent 
flush of youth, hasty, headstrong, wayward, and tyrannical. 
Had he really become his own master, the first act of his 
dominion over himself would have been to put himself under 
the dominion of a higher Master and a wiser. U. 

By the ancients courage was regarded as practically the 
main part of virtue; by us, though I hope we are not less 
brave, purity is so regarded now. The fi)rmer is evidently 
the animal excellence, a thing not to be left out when we are 
balancing the one against the other. Still the following con¬ 
siderations weigh more with me. Courage, when not an 
instinct, is the creation of society, depending for occasions 
of action (which is essential to it) on outward circumstances, 
and deriving much both of its character and its motives from 
popular opinion and esteem. But purity is inward, secret, 
self-suflBcing, harmle.ss, and, to crown all, thoroughly and 
intimately personal. It is indeed a nature, rather than a 
virtue; and, like other natures, when most perfect, is least 
conscious of itself and its perfection. In a word. Courage, 
however kindled, is fanned by the breath of man: Purity 
lives and derives its life solely from the spirit of God. 

The distinction just noticed has also been pointed out by 
Landor in the Conversation between Leopold ami Dupaty. 
‘ Effeminacy and wickedness (he makes Leopold say, vol. i, 
p. 62 ) were correlative terms both in Greek anil Latin, as 
Were courage and virtue. Among the English, I hear soft¬ 
ness and folly, virtue and purity, are synonymous. Let 
Others determine on which .side lies the indication of the 
more quiet, delicate, and reflecting people ’. At the .«;aine 
time there is much truth in De Maistre’s remark (Sot'r/es de 
St Petersbourg^ i, p. 246 ) ‘ Ce fut avec une profonde sagesse 

? ue les Romaius appelferent du me me nom la force et la vertu, 

1 n’y a cn effet point de vertu proprement dite, sans victoire 
sur nous-memes; et tout ce qui ne nous coute rien,me vaut 
lien ’. Though mere bravery was the etymological ground¬ 
work of the name, moral energy became the main clement in 
the idea, and, in its Stoic form, absorbed ail the rest of it. 

Much has been written of late years about the spiritual 
genius of modern times, as contrasted with the predorninance 
of the animal and sensuous life in the classical nations of 
Antiquity. And no doubt such a distinction exists. With 
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the ancients the soul was the vital and motive principle of 
the body: among the moderns the tendency has rather been 
to regard the body as merely the veil or garment of the soul. 
This becomes easily discernible, when, as in the Tribune at 
Florence, we see one of Raphael’s heavenly Madonnas beside 
one of those Venuses in which the Spirit of the Earth has 
put forth all the fascination of its beauty. In the latter we 
look*!at the limbs; in the former we contemplate the feelings- 
Before the one we might perhaps break out into the exclama¬ 
tion of the Bedouin, Blessed be God, who has made beautiful 
women! unless even that thought stray too high above the 
immediate object befoie us. In the other the sight does hot 
pause at the outward lineaments, but pierces through to the 
soul; and we behold the meekness of the handmaiden, the 
purity of the virgin, the fervent, humble, adoring love of the 
mother who sees her God in her Child. 

But when the source of this main difference between the 
two gre.at periods in the hi -tory of man has been sought after, 
the seekers have gone far astray. They have bewildered 
themselves in the mazy forest of natural causes, where, as the 
old saying has it, one can't see the wood for the trees. One 
set have talked about the influence of climate; as if the sky 
and soil of Italy had undergone some wonderful change 
between the days of Augustus and those when Dante sang 
and (Jintto painted. Others have taken their stand among 
the Northern nations, echoing Montesquieu’s celebrated 
remark, that this tine system w'as found in the woods; as 
though mead and beer could not intoxicate as well as wine; 
as though Walhalla with its blootl and its skuU-cups were 
less sensual than the Elysian I.slnnds of the Blessed. A third 
party have gone a journey into the East; as if it were 
possible for the human spirit to be more imbruted, more 
bemired by sensuality, than amid the voluptuousne.ss and the 
macerations of Oriental religions. The praise is not of man, 
but of God. It is only by His light, that we see light. If 
we are at all better than those first men, who w«re of the 
earth, earthy, it is because the second Man was the Lord 
from Heaven. 

Here let me take up the thread of the foregoing remark 
on the two notions concerning the primary constituent of 
virtue. Courage may be considered as purity in outwanl 
action ; purity as courage in the inner man, in the more 
appalling struggles which are waged within our own hearts. 
The ancients, as was to be expected, looked to the fomer: 
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the modems have rather fixed their attention on the latter. 
I'his does not result however, as seems to be hinted in the 
first of the passages quoted above, from our superior delicacy 
and reflection. At least the same qviestion would recur: 
whence comes this superiority of ours in delicacy and reflec¬ 
tion ? The cause is to be found in Christianity, and in 
Christianity alone. Heathen poets and philosophers may 
now and then have caught fleeting glimpses of the principle 
which has wrought this change: but as the foundation of all 
morality, the one paramount maxim, it was first proclaimed 
in The Sermon on the Mount. 

This leads me to notice a further advantage which the 
modern principle has over the ancient; that courage is much 
oftener found without purity, than purity without courage. 
For although in the ph.ysical world one may frequently see 
causes, without their wonted and natural effects, such barren 
causes have no place in the moral world. Tlie concatena¬ 
tion there is far more indissoluble, the circulation far more 
rapid and certain. On the other hand the effect, or some¬ 
thing like it, is not seldom seen w ithout the cause. Not only 
is there the animal instinct, w'hich impurity does not immedi¬ 
ately extinguish; there is also a bastard and ostentatious 
cotlrage, generated and fed by the opinion of the world. 
But they who are pure in heart, they who know what is 
promised to such purity, they wlio shall see God, what can 
they fear ? 

The chevalier sans peur was the chevalier sans reproche. 
And it is with perfect truth that our moral poet has repre¬ 
sented his Una as ‘ rfi naught afraid ’: for she was also ‘pure 
and innocent as that same lamb.’ u. 

Truth endues man’s purposes with somewhat of immuta¬ 
bility. 

* Hell (a wise man has said) is paved with good 
intentions *. Pluck up the stones, ye sluggards, and break 
the devil’s head with them. A. 

Pouvoir e’est vouloir. U. 

To refer all pleasures to association is to acknowledge no 
sound but echo. 

Material evil tends to self-annihilation; good to increase. 
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Graeculus esuriens in coehtm^ jusseris^ ibit. Alas ! the 
command has gone forth to the whole world; but not even 
the hungry Greek will obey it. U. 

We often live under a cloud ; and it is well for us that we 
should do so. Uninterrupted sunshine would parch our 
hearts ; we want shade and rain to cool and refresh them. 
Onl^ it behoves us to take care, that, whatever cloud may be 
spread over us, it should be a cloud of witnesses. And every 
cloud may be such, if we can only look through to the 
sunshine that broods behind it. U. 

Forms and regularity of proceeding, if they are not justice, 
partake much of the nature of justice, which, in its highest 
sense, is the spirit of distributive order. 

Purity is the feminine, Truth the masculine, of Honour. 

He w'ho wishes to know how a people thrives under a 
grovelling aristocracy, should examine how vigorous and 
thick the blades of grass are under a plantain. 

Open evil at all events does this good : it keeps ^ood 
on the alert. When there is no likelihood of an enemy’s 
approaching, the garrison slumber op their post. U. 

The English Constitution being continually progressive, its 
perfection consists in its acknowledged^ imperfection. 

In times of public dissatisfaction add readily, to gratify 
men’s wishes. So the change be made without trepidation, 
there is no contingent danger in the changing. But it is 
difficult to diminish safely, except in times of perfect quiet. 
The first is giving; the last is giving up. It would have 
been well for England, if her ministers in 1831 had thought 
of this distinction. 

Much of this world’s wisdom is still acquired by 
necromancy; by consulting the oracular dead. U. 

Men of principle, from acting independently of instinct, 
when they do wrong, are likely to do great wrong. The 
chains of flesh are not formed of hooks and eyes, to be 
fastened and loosed at will. We are not like the dervise in 
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the Eastern story, that, having left our own body to animate 
another, we can return to it when we please. Much less can 
we go on acting a double transmigration between the super* 
natural and the natural, wandering to and fro between the 
intellectual and animal states, first unmanning and then 
remanning ourselves, each to serve a turn. Humanity, once 
put oflF, is put off for worse, as well as for better. If we take 
not good heed to live angelically afterward, we must oount 
on becoming devilish. 

Men are most struck with form and character, women 
with intellect; perhaps I should have said, with attainments. 
But happily after marriage sense comes in to make weight 
for ns. 

A jrouth’s love is the more passionate : virgin love is the 
more idolatrous. 

When will talkers refrain from evil-speaking? When 
listeners refrain from evil-hearing. At present there are 
many so credulous of evil, they will receive suspicions and 
impressions against persons whom they don’t know, from a 
person whom they do know ... in authority to be good for 
nothing. 

Charity begins at home. This is one of the sayings with 
which Selfishness tries to mask its own deformity. The 
name of Charity is in*such repute, to be without it is to be 
ill spoken of. What then can the self-ridden do? except 
pervert the name, so that Selfishness may seem to be a 
branch of it. 

The charity which begins at home, is pretty sure to end 
there. It has such ample work within doors, it flags and 
grows faint the moment it gets out of them. We see this 
Irom what happens in the cases, where even such as reject 
the prior claim in its ordinary sense, are almost all disposed 
to maintain it Very few are there, who do not act accord¬ 
ing to the maxim, that Charity begins at home, when it is to 
be shown to faults or vices, unless indeed they are imaginary 
or trifling: and few, very few are truly charitable to the 
failii^s of others, except those who are severe to^ their own. 
For indifference is not charity, but the stone which the man 

the world gives to his neighbour in place of bread. u. 
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Some persons take reproof good-humouredly enough, unless 
you are so unlucky as to hit a sore place. Then they wince, 
and writhe, and start up, and knock you down for your 
impertinence, or wish you good morning. U, 

Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quern laeseris. Such 
is the devil’s hatred of God : and so fiendish is the nature of 
hatred, it is seldom very violent, and never implacable and 
irreconcilable, except when it is unjust and groundless. In 
truth what we hate is the image of our own wrong set before 
us in him whom we have injured ; and here as everywhere 
our past sins are the fuel which make our passions bum the 
fierceliest. o. 

We look to our last sickness for repentance, unmindful 
that it is during a recovery men repent, not during a sickness. 
For sickness, by the time we feel it to be such, has its O'^n 
trials, its own selfishness : and to bear the one, and overcome 
the other, is at such a season occupation more than enough 
for any who have not been trained to it by previous discipline 
and practice. 

The same may be said of old age ; perhaps with still more 
justice, since old age has no beginning. 

The feeling is often the deeper truth, the opinion the more 
superficial one. 

I suspect wc have internal senses. The mind’s eye, since 
Shakspeare’s time, has been proverbial: and we have also a 
mind’s ear. To say nothing of dreams, one certainly can 
listen to one’s own thoughts, and hear them, or believe that 
one hears them ; the strongest argument adducible in favour 
of our hearing anything. 

Many objects are made venerable by extraneous circum¬ 
stances. The moss, ivy lichens, and weatherstains on that 
old ruin, picturesque and soothing as they are, formed no 
part in the conception of the architect, nor in the work or 
purpose of the builder, but are the subsequent adaptations of 
Time, which with regard to such things is in some sort an 
agent, bringing them under the influences of Hature. And 
what should follow ? Only that in obeying the perceptions 
of the intellect, and distinguishing logically between aoeu- 
dents and properties, we turn not frowardly from the dictates 
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of the heart, nor cease to feel, because we have ascertained 
the composite nature of our feelings ; though it were im¬ 
possible to contemplate the parts in a living whole, and there 
were no other analysis than dissection. Only this; and 
thankfulness for that which has enabled us so to venerate; 
and wisdom to preserve the niodilying tints, which have 
coloured the object to the tone of our imaginations. 

The difference between those whom the world esteems as 
good, and tho'^e whom it condemns as bad, is in many cases 
little else than that the former have been better sheltered 
from temptation. U. 

Political economists tell us that self-love is the bond of 
society. Strange then must be the construction of what is 
called society, when it is cemented by the strongest and most 
eating of all solvents. For self-love not only dissolves all 
harmonious fellowship between man and man, but even 
among the various powers and faculties within the breast of 
the same man ; which, when under its sway, can never work 
together, so as to produce an orderly organical whole. Can 
it be, th.at society has been feeding upon poisons, till they 
have become, not merely harmless, but, as this opinion 
would make them, the only wholesome nourishing diet? u. 

Ghosts never work miracles: nor do they ever come to life 
again. When they appear, it is to beg to be buried, or to 
beg to be revenged ; without which they cannot rest. Both 
ways their object is to lie in peace. This should be borne in 
mind by political and philosophical ghostseers, ghostlovers, 
and ghostmongers. The past is past, and must pass through 
the present, not hop over it, into the future. u. 

What are those teeth for^ grandmamma? said little Red 
Riding Hood to the Wolf. What are those laws for? might 
many a simple man ask in like manner of his rulers and 
governors. And in sundry instances, I am afraid, the Wolfs 
answer would not be far from the truth. u. 

It is a mistake to suppose the poet does not know Truth 
by sight quite as well as the philosopher. He must; for he 
is'ever seeing her in the mirror of Nature, The difference 
between them is, that the poet is satisfied with worshipping 
her rcjiected image; while the philosopher traces her out, 
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and follows her to her remote abode between cause and 
consequence, and there impregnates her. The one loves 
and makes love to Truth; the other esteems and weds her. 
In simpler ages the two things went together; and then 
poetry and philosophy were united. But that universal 
solvent, Civilization, which pulverizes to cement, and splits 
to fagot, has divided them; and they are now far as the 
Poles* asunder. 

The imagination and the feelings have each their truths, 
as well as the reason. The absorption of the three, so 
as to concentrate them in the same point, is one of the 
universalities requisite in a true religion. 

Man’s voluntary works are shadows of objects perceived 
either by his senses or his imagination. The infeiiority of 
the copies to their originals in the former class of works is 
evident. Man can no more string dewdrops on a gossamer 
thread, than he can pile up a Mont Blanc, or scoop out an 
ocean. How passing excellent may we then hope to find 
the realities, from which the offspring of his imagination are 
the shadows! since that offspring, all shadowy as they are, 
will often be fairer-than any sensible existence. 

In a mist the heights can for the must part sec each other; 
but the valleys cannot. 

Mountains never shake hands. Then' roots may touch: 
they may keep together some way up* hut at length they 
part comjiany, and rise into individual, insulated peaks. So 
is it with great men. As mountains mostly run in chains and 
clusters, crossing the plain at wider or narrower intervals, in 
like manner are there epochs in history when great men 
appear in clusters also. At first too they grow up together, 
seeming to be animated by the same spirit, to have the same 
desires and antipathies, the same purposes and ends. But 
after a while the genius of each begins to know itself, and to 
follow its own bent: they separate and diverge more and 
more: and those who, when young, were working in consort, 
stand alone in their old age. 

But if mountains do not shake hands, neither do they kick 
each other. Their human counterparts unfortunately are 
more pugnacious. Although they break out of the throng, 
and strive to soar in solitary eminence, they cannot bear that 
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their neighbours should do the same, but complain that they 
impede ^e view, and often try to overthrow tlum, especially 
if they are higher. u. 

Are we really more enlightened than our ancestors? Or 
is it merely the flaring up of the candle that has burnt down 
to the socket, and is consuming that socket, as a prelude 
to its own extinction? Such at least has mostly bee,n the 
character of those former ages of the world, which have 
prided themselves on being the most enlightened. u. 

What way of circumventing a man can be so easy and 
suitable as a period? The name should be enough to put us 
on our guard: the experience of every age is not. 

I suspect the soul is never so hampered by its enthralment 
within the body, as when it loves. Pluck the feathers out of 
a bird’s wings; and, be it ever so young, its youth will not 
save it from sufiering by the loss, when instinct urges it to 
attempt flying. Unless indeed there be no such thing as 
instinct; and flying real kites be, like flying paper kites, a 
mere matter of education: which reminds me to ask why, 
knowing there are instincts of the body, we are to assume 
there are no instincts of the mind ? To’ refer whatever we 
should at first sight take for such to the eliciting power of 
circumstances, is idle. Circumstances do indeed call them 
out, at the particular moment when they try their tendencies 
and strength; but no more create, or rather (since creating 
is out of the question) no more produce them, except as 
pulling the end of a roll of string produc<.'S it, that is, 
prodticit or draws it forth^ than flying is produced or given 
by the need of locomotion. 

To return to the soul: if,—and I believe the fact to be 
undeniable,—human nature, until it has been hardened by 
much exposure to passion, and become used to the public 
eye, is fond of veiling love wdth silence and concealment, 
while it makes little or no scruple of exhibiting the kindred 
sentiment of friendship; I see no good way of accounting 
for this, except by referring such shamef-stness of the soul to 
its sensitive recoil from a form of affection in which, as 
Nature whist>ers, its best and purest feelings are combined 
and kneaded up with body. 

The bashfulness which hides affection, from a dread that 
the avowal will be ill received, the fear of bringing one’s 
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jud^ient in question by what some may deem a misplaced 
choice, the consciousness that all choice is invidious, from 
involving postponement as well as preference, all these feel¬ 
ings and motives, I am aware, have often considerable 
weight. But they must weigh nearly as much in the case 
of friendship. Friendship indeed may be indulged in boy¬ 
hood, while love is a boon reserved for our maturity; and 
hence doubtless frequently during youth a fear of being 
thought presumptuous, if we are discovered fancying ourselves 
grown old enough to love. But this can never furnish the 
right key to a reserve, which is neither limited to youth, nor 
directly acted on by time, which varies in different countries 
with their degree of moral cultivation, and in individuals 
appears to proportion its intensity to the depth and purity of 
the heart in which it cowers. 

The body, the body is the root of it. But these days of 
adultery are much too delicate to allow of handling the 
subject further. 

Everybody is ready to declare that Caesar’s wife ought to 
be above suspici(ui; and many, while saying this, will dream 
that Caesar must he of their kin. Yet most people, and 
among them her hjrshand, would be slow to acknowledge, 
what would seem to follow a fortiori^ that Caesar himself 
ought to be so too. Or does a splash of mud defile a man 
more than a mortifying ulcer ? 

Among the nurnbei less contradictions in our nature, hardly 
any is more glaring than this, between our sensitiveness to 
the slighte.«>t disgrace which w'e fancy “cast upon us from 
without, and our callousiie.-s to the grossest which we bring 
down on ourselves. In truth they who are the most sensitive 
to the one, are often the most callous to the other. U. 

The wise man will ahvays be able to find an end in the 
means; though bearing in mind at the same lime that thw 
are means to a higher end. And this is according to God^ 
working, every member of whose universe is at once a ^rt 
and a whole. The unwise man, on the other han^ he whom 
the Psalmist calls ilie fool, can never see anything but means 
in the end. Doing good is w-ith him the means of going to 
heaven; and going to heaven is the means of getting., to 
do nothing. Fur this is the vulgar notion of heaven: a 
comfortable sinecure. U« 
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Wliat if we live many and various lives ? each providing 
ns its peculiar opportunities, of acquiring some new good, 
and casting away the slough of some old evil; so that the 
course of our existence should include a series of lessons, and 
the world be indeed a stage oh which every man fills maqy 
parts. If the doctrine of transmigration has never been 
taught in this form, such as perhaps the idea embodied in 
the fivdoim 

fmpromptus in recluse men are likely to be d loisir; and 
presence of mind in thinking men is likely to be recollec¬ 
tion. Ca;sar indeed says it is so generally {B. G., v, 33 ) 
* Titurius, uti qui nihil ante providisset, trepidare, concursare, 
cohortesque disponere; haec tamen ipsa timide, atque ut eum 
omnia deficere viderentur: quod plerumque iis accidcre 
consuevit, qui in ipso negotio consilium capere coguntur. 
At Cotta, qui cogitasset haec posse in itinere accidere, . . . 
nulla in re communi saluti deerat.’ 

Much to the same purpose is Livy’s explanation of 
Philopemen’s readiness in decision, when he suddenly found 
himself in the presence of a hostile force ; xxxv, 28 . It 
is pleasant to see theoretical ami practical intellects thus 
jumping together. 

Napoleon ^ well said by Ticdge ‘ to have improvisoed his 
whole life.’ He was Fortune’s football, which she kicked 
from throne to throne, until at length hy a sudden rebound 
he fell into the middle of the Atlantic. Whereas a truly 
great man’s actions are works of art. Nothing with him is 
extemporized or improvisoed. They involve their conse¬ 
quences, and develop themselves along with the events they 
give birth to. u. 

He must be a thorough fool, who can learn nothing from 
his own folly. u. 

Is not man the only automaton upon earth ? The things 
usually called so are in fact heteromatons. 

Were nothing else to be learned from the Rhetoric and 
Ethics of Aristotle, they should be studied by every 
educated Englishman as the best of commentaries on 
Shakspeare. 
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No poet comes near ShaUspeare in the number of bosom 
lines, of lines that we may cherish in our bosoms, and that 
seem almost as if they had grown there, of lines that, like 
bosom friends, are ever at hand to comfort, counsel, and 
gladden us, under all the vicissitudes of life, of lines that, 
according to Bacon’s expression, ‘come home to our business 
and bosoms’,and open ilie door for us to look in, and to see 
what *15 nestling and brooding there. U. 

How many Englishmen admire Shakspeare? Doublfless 
all v/ho understand him ; and, it is to be hoped, a few more. 
For how many Englishmen understand Shakspeare ? Were 
Diog enes to set out on his search through the land, I trust 
he w ould bring htmie many hundreds, not to say thousands, 
for every one I should put up. To judge from what has 
been written about him, the Englishmen who understand 
Shak speare, arc little more numerous than those who under¬ 
stand the language spoken in Paradise. You will now and 
then meet with ingenious remarks on particular passages, and 
even on particular characters, or rather on particular leatures 
in them. But these remarks are mostly as incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, as the description of a hand or foot would be, 
unless viewed witn reference to the whole body. He who 
wishes to trace the march and to scan the opeiations of 
this most marvellnus genius, and to discern the mysterious 
organization of his wonderful works, will find little help but 
what comes from beyond the German Ocean. 

It is scarcely worth wh'le asking the third question ; 
Would Shakspeare have chosen rather to be admired, or to 
be understood ? Not hovvever that any one could understand 
without admiring, though many may admire without under¬ 
standing him. Birds are fond of cherries, yet know little 
about vegetable physiology. 

Some years ago indeed there seemed to be ground for 
hoping that the want here spoken of might bs supplied by 
the publication of Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare. For 
tliough Coleridge, as he himself says of Warburton, is often 
hindered from seeing the thoughts of others by ‘the mist- 
working swarm ’, or rather by the radiant flood of his own, 
though often, like the sun, when looking at the planets, he 
only beholds his own image in the objects of his ^aze, and 
often, when his eye darts on a cloud, will turn it into a 
rainbow, yet he had a livelier perception, than any other 
Englishman, of the two cardiiral ideas of all criticism, that 
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every work of genius is at once an organic whole in itself, 
and the |mrt member of a living organic universe, of 
Aat poetical world in which the spirii of man manifests 
itself by successive avatars. Thrse, the two main ideas 
which have been brought to light and unfolded by the 
philosophical criticism of Germany since the days of 
Winckelmann and Lessing, he united wdth tiiat moral, 
political, and practical discernment, which are the highest 
endowments of the English mind, and which give our great 
writers a dignity almost unparalleled elsewhere, from their 
ever-wakefui consciousness that man is a moral, as well as 
a sentient and precipient and thinking and knowing being, 
and that his relations as a moral being are of all the most 
momentous and the highest. Coleridge’s own imagination 
too enabled him to accompany all other poets in their boldest 
flights, and then to feel most truly in his element. Nor 
could anything be too profound or too subtile for his 
psychological at)alysis. In fact his chief failing as a critic 
was his fondness for seeking depth below depth, and knot 
within knot: and he would now and then try to dive, when 
the water did not come up to his ankles. Above all, for 
understanding Shakspeare, he had the two powers, which 
are scarcely less mighty in our intellectual than in our moral 
and spiritual life, Faittt and Love, a boundless faith in 
Shakspeare’s truth, and a love for him, akin to that with 
which philosophers study the works of Nature, shrinking 
from no labour for the sake of getting at a satisfactory 
solution, and alwayc distrusting themselves until they have 
found one, in a firm confidence that Wisdom will infallibly 
be justified by her children. It is quite touching to see 
how humbly this great thinker and poet liints his doubts, 
when the propriety of any passage in Shakspeare appears 
questionable to his understanding: and most cheering is it 
to read his assurance, that ‘ in many instances he has ripened 
into a perception of beauties, where he had before descried 
faults ’; and that throughout his life * at every new accession 
of information, after every successful exercise of meditation, 
and every fresh presentation of experience, he had unfailingly 
discovered a proportionate increase of wisdom and intuition 
in Shakspeare.* See his Literary Remains^ vol. ii» Pp* 52 » 

' tl5» 139 * The same truth is enforced by Mr De Quincey 
in his admirable remarks On the Knocking at the Gate in 
* Macbeth * For in the study of poetry, as in yet higher 
gtadi^ it is often necessary that we should believe, before' 
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we can understand: and through the energy, patience, and 
perseverance, which Faith alone can inspire, do we mount to 
the understanding of what we have already believed in. 
How, for instance, should we ever have discerned the 
excellences of the Greek drama, without a previous faith in 
its excellence, strong enough not to shrink from the manifold 
difficulties which would else have repelled us? Who would 
be at the trouble of cracking a nut, if he did not l>elieve there 
was a kernel within it ? A study pursued in this roirit of 
faith is sure of being continually rewarded by new influxes of 
knowledge; not only on account of the spring which such 
a spirit gives to our faculties; but also because it delivers 
them from most of the prejudices, which make our minds 
the thralls of the present. Common men, on the other 
hand, are prone to look down on whatever passes their 
comprehension, thus betraying the natural affinity between 
ignorance and contempt. 

Unfortunately Coleridge's Lectures are among the treasures 
which the waves of forgetfulness have swallowed up. 
Precious fragments of them however have been preserved; 
and these, like almost all his writings, are rich in thoughts 
fitted to awaken reflection, and to guide it. And that there 
are writers amongst us, who understand Shakspeare, and 
might teach others to understand him, is proved by the 
remarks on Mcubeth just referred to, as well as by the very 
acute and judicious Observations on Skakspeare^s * Romeo* 
as compared %viih the Romeo acted on the stage. Much 
delicacy of observation too and elegancj? of taste is shown 
in the Characteristics of Shakspeare*s IVomen, one of the 
happiest subjects on which a female pen was ever employed. 

U. 

* The German writers (Coleridge is reported to have said) 
have acquired an elegance of thought and of mihd, ju.st as we 
have attained a style and smartness of composition: so that, 
if you were to read an ordinary German author as an English 
one, you would say This man has something in iUmi this 
man thinks: whereas it is merely a method acquir^ by 
them, as we have acquired a style *: letters and Conversatiem 
ofS, T. C., vol. ii, p. 4« 

Such pieces of table-talk are not legitimate objects of 
criticism ; because we can never feel sure how far the report 
is an accurate one, or how far the opinion uttered may have 
been modified, either expressly by words, or implicitly by 
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the occasion which prompted it. What is here said is quite 
true, provided it be not understood disparagingly. The 
peculiar value of modern German literature does not arise, 
except in a few instances, from the superior genius of the 
writers, so much as from their being better trained and dis¬ 
ciplined in the principles and method of knowledge. For 
this advantage they are indebted to their philosophical 
education. Fifty years ^o the common run of German 
writers were as superficial and immethodical as those of 
the rest of Europe. The love of system, which has always 
characterised the nation, only prevented any gleam of light 
from breaking through the clouds of dulness in which they 
wrapped themselves. But now, as in most of the belter 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we may 
discern the influence of the scholastic logic, in which they 
weie trained, so one can hardly look into a German work of 
the presjent century, on whatever subject of inquiry, without 
perceiving that it is written by a countryman of Kant and 
Fichte and Schelling. And surely this is the highest reward 
which can fall to the lot of any human intellect, to be thus 
diffused through and amalgamated with the intellect of a 
whole people, to live in their minds, not merely when they 
are thinking of you, and talking of you, but even when they 
are totally unconsciou.s of your personal existence. 

Nay, what but this is the ground of the superiority of 
civilised nations to savages ? Their minds are better 
moulded and disciplined, more or less, by the various 
processes of education. In fact training, if it does not 
impart strength, fosters and increases it, and renders it 
serviceable, and prevents its running waste; so that, assum¬ 
ing the quantity of ability allotted by Nature to two nations 
to be the same, that which has the better system of moral 
and intellectual culture, will bring up the greater number of 
able men. . . 

It is true» the forms of philosophical thought, when gener¬ 
ally prevalent,;'so as to become fashionable in a literature, 
will DC used by many without discernment of their value and 
power. Many will fency that tire possession of a few phrases 
IS enough to open the gates of all knowledge to them, and to 
carry them at once beyond the wisdom of former ages, with¬ 
out any necessity for personal research or meditation: and 
imbecility, self-complacently mouthing big phrases, is more 
than usually offensive. Perhaps too it is impossible to devise 
any scheme of education, which can be reckoned upon for 
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promoting the development of poetical genius. This is 
implied in the saying i oeta nascitui\ non fit, Kor is genius 
in philosophy, or in art, though more dependent on foregoing 
circumstances than in poetry, to be elicited with certainty by 
any system. Rut for liie t.alents employed in the various 
incpiiries of philology and science, a great deal may be done 
by appropriate stimulants and instShction, by putting them 
in the,right way, and setting Ijcfore them the mark they are 
to aim at. Hence whenever a man of genius plants a colony 
in an unexplored region of thought, he finds followers ready 
to join him in efTtcting what his own unassisted arm could 
only partially have accomplished : and though stray pieces of 
ore may be picked up without exciting much notice, if a mine 
of truth has once been successfully opened, it is mostly worked 
on until it is exhausted. 

Soon after reading the remark of Coleridge’s just cited, I 
happened to open a German periodical work containing a 
dissertation on the Amphitryon of Plautus. That play, the 
writer observes, differs from all the other Roman comedies 
in having a mythological subject, which occasions e.ssential 
differences in its treatment; so that it forms a distinct 
species; and he proposes to examine the nature of this 
peculiar form of comedy, according to its external and 
internal character ; not to explain the poetical composition of 
the Amphitryon, considered as an individual work of art, but 
merely to determine the place it is to hold in the history of 
the Roman drama. Now tliis, w'hich is exactly the plan any 
other intelligent German wTiter would have taken in treating 
the same subject, may exemplify the quality in German 
literature .spoken of by Coleridge. Here too one should say 
T/tts man hnort's what he is talking about: and one should 
say so with good reason. For in criticism, as in every other 
branch of knowledge, quaestiodimidium seientiaeest. 
He who has got the clue, may thread the maze. Yet the 
method of investigation here is totally different from what an 
English scholar would have pursued. The notion of regarding 
the Amphitryon as a distinct species of ancient comedy, and 
of considering that species in its relation to the rest of the 
Roman drama, the distinction drawn between this historical 
view of it, and the aesthetical analysis of it taken by itself: 
these are thoughts which would never have entered the head 
of an English critic, unless he had been inoculated with them 
either directly or indirectly from Germany. Deluged as we 
are with criticism in every shape, quarterly, monthly, weekly, 

F 
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and daily, many thousands of pages as are written on criticism 
in England every year, we hardly ever find the glimmering 
of a suspicion that there is anything essential in the form of a 
poem, or that there are any principles and laws to determine 
It, or that a poet has anything to do, except to get an 
interesting story, and to describe interesting characters, and 
to deck out his pages with as many fine thoughts and pretty 
images as he can muster^ No wonder that our criticism is so 
worthless and unprofitable 1 that it is of no manner of use, 
either in teaching our writers how to write, or our readers 
how to read 1 

Let me allude to another instance. Works containing 
criticisms on all Shaksi ware’s plays have been published of 
late years, by Hazlitt in England, nnd by Francis Horn in 
Germany. Nobody can doubt that Hazlitt by nature had 
the acuter and stronger understanding of the two: he 
had cultivated it by metaphysical studies: he had a 
passionate love for poetry, and yielded to no man in his 
admiration for Shakspoarc. By his early intercourse with 
Coleridge too he had been led to perceive, more clearly than 
most Englishmen, that poetry is not an arbitrary and chance¬ 
ful thing, that it has a reason of its own, and that, when 
genuine, it springs from a vital idea, which is at once 
constitutive and regulative, and which manifests itself, not 
in a technical apparatus, but in the free symmetry of a living 
form. Yet, from the want of a proper intellectual discipline 
and method, his perception of this truth never became an 
intuition, nor coalesced with the rest of his knowledge : and 
owing to tills want, and no doubt to that woeful deficiency 
of moral discipline and principle, through which his talents 
went to rack, Hazlitt’s work on Shakspeare, though often 
clever and sparkling, and sometimes ingenious in minting 
out latent beauties in particular passages, is vastly inferior to 
Horn’s as an analytical exposition of the principles and 
structure of Shakspeare’s plays, tracing and elucidating the 
hidden labyrinthine workings of his all* vivifying, all-unifying 
genius. u. 

When a subtile critic has detected some recondite beauty 
in Shakspeare, the vulgar are fain to cry that Shakspeare 
did not mean it Well! what of that ? If it be there, his 
genius meant it. This is the very mark whereby to kiiow a 
true poet. There will always be a number of beauties in his 
works, which he never meant to put into them. 
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This is one of the resemblances between the works of 
Genius and those of Nature, a resemblance betokening that- 
the powers which produce them are akin. Each, beside its 
immediate apparent purpose, is ever connected by certain 
delicate and almost imperceptible fibres, by numberless ties 
of union and communion, and the sweet intercourse of giving 
and receiving, with the universe of which it forms a part. 
Hereby the poet shows that he is not a mere ‘child of 
Time* But offspring of the Eternal Prime *. His works are 
not narrowed to the climes and seasons, the manners and 
thoughts that give birth to them, but spread out their 
invisible arms through time and space, and, when generations 
and empires, and even religions have passed away, still stand 
in unwaning freshness and truth. They have a living assimi¬ 
lative power. As man changes, they disclose new features 
and aspects, and ever look him in the face Avith the reflection 
of his own image, and speak to him with the voice of his own 
heart; so that after thousands of years w’e still welcome them 
as we would a brother. 

This too is the great analogy between Genius and Good¬ 
ness, that, unconscious of its own excellences, it works, not 
so much by an intelligent, reflective, prospective impulse of 
the will, as by the prompting of a higher spirit, breathing in 
it and through it, coming one knows not whence, and going 
one knows not whither: under the sway of which spirit, 
whenever it lifts up its head and shakes its locks, it scatters 
light and splendour around. I'he question therefore, whether 
a great poet meant such a particular beauty, comes to much 
the same thing as the question, whether ^he sun means that 
his light should enter into such or such a flower. He who 
works in unison with Nature and Truth, is sure to be far 
mightier and wiser than himself. U. 

The poet sees things as they look. Is this having a faculty 
the less ? or a sense the more ? 

Some hearts are like a melting peach, but with a larger, 
coarser, harder stone. 

I like the smell of a dunged field, and the tumult of a 
popular election. 

Almost every rational man can show nearly the same 
number of moral virtues. Only in the good man the active 
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and beneficent virtues look outward, the passive and parsi¬ 
monious inward. In the bad man it is just the contrary, 
liis forethought, his generosity, his long-suffering is for 
himself; his ^everily and temperance and frugality are for 
others. But the religious virtues belong solely to the 
religious. God hides himself from the wicked : or at least 
the wicked blinds himself to God. If he practically 
acknowledge any, which is only now and then, it k one 
whose non-existence is certain, whose fabulousness is evident 
to him . . the Devil. 

We like slipping, but not falling : our real desire is to be 
tempted enough. 

The roan who will share his wealth with a woman, has 
some love for her : the man who can resolve to share his 
poverty with her, has more . . of course supposing him to 
be a man, and not a child, or a beast. 

Our slatequacks of late years have thought fit to style 
themselves radical reformers: and though the title involves 
an absurdity, it is not on that account less fitted for the sages 
who have assumed it; many of whom moreover may have 
no very clear notion what the epithet they give themselves 
means. For what can a radical reformer be? Is he a 
reformer of the roots of things ? But Nature buries these 
out of sight, and will not allow man to tamper with them, 
assigning him the task of training and pruning the stem and 
branches. Or is a'radical reformer one who tears up a tree 
by the roots, and reforms it by laying it prostrate? If so, 
our reformers may indeed put in a claim to the title, and 
might fairly contest it with the hurricane of last autumn. 
But what can be the good or comfort of a reformation, which 
is only another name for destruction ? 

The word may perhaps be borrowed from medicine, in 
which we speak of a radical cure. This however is a 
metaphor implying the extirpation, or complete uprooting 
of the disease, after which the sanative powers of Nature 
will restore the constitution to health. But there is no such 
sanative power in a state; where the mere removal of abuses 
does not avail to set any vital faculties in action. In truth 
this is only another form of the error, by which man, ever 
quicker at destroying than at producing, has confounded 
fepentance with reformation, /rera/iAeia with fierdooia. 
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Whereas the true reformer is he who creatqjs new institu¬ 
tions, and gives them life and energy, and trusts to them for 
throwing otf such evil humours as may be lying in the body 
politic. Tl;e true leformer is the seminal reformer, not the 
radical. And this is the way the Sower, who went forth to 
sow His seed, did really reform the world, w’ilhout making 
any open assault to uproot what was already existing. U. 

Nature is mighty. Art is mighty. Artifice is weak. For 
Nature is the work of a mightier power than man. Art is 
the work of man under the guidance and inspiration of a 
mightier power. Artifice is the work of mere man in the 
imbecility of his mimic understanding. u. 

WAat ts the use of it? is the first question asked in 
England by almost everybody about almost everything. 
When foreigners, who have learnt English from our older 
writers, come amongst us, hearing such frequent inquiries 
after use, they must fancy they have fallen among a set of 
usurers. No wonder so many of them have applied for 
Joans. The only wonder, as we are not usurers, is how they 
got them. 

Still there are a few things, a husband for one’s daughter, 
a Rubens, four horses, a cure of souls, the use of which is 
never asked ; proljably because it is so evident. In those 
cases the first question, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
is What are they ivorth ? The worth of a cure of souls ! O 
niiserable money-loving people ! who§e very language is 
prostituted to avarice. Wealth is money: Fortune is money: 
Worth is money : and, had not God for once been beforehand 
with the world, Providence would have been money too. 
The worth of a cure of souls is Heaven or Hell, according as 
he who is appointed to it does his duly or neglects it. 

You want to double your riches, and without gambling 
or stock-jobbing. Share it. Whether it be material or 
intellectual, its rapid increase will amaze you. What would 
the sun have been, had he folded himself up in darkness ? 
Surely he would have gone out. So would Socrates. 

This road to wealth seems to have been discovered some 
three thousand years ago. At least it was known to Hesiod, 
and has been recommended by him in the one precious line 
he has left us. But even he complains of the fools, who did 
not know that half is more than the whole. And ever since. 
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though mankittd have always been in full chase after riches, 
though they have not feared to follow Columbus and Gama 
in chase oi it, though they have waded through blood, and 
crept through falsehood, and trampled on their own hearts-, 
and been ready to ride on a broomstick, in chase of it, very 
few have ever taken this road, albeit the easiest, the shortest, 
and the surest. • u. 

One of the first things a soldier has to do, is to harden 
himself gainst heat and cold. He must inure himself to 
bear sudden and violent changes. In like manner they who 
enter into public life should begin by dulling their sensitive¬ 
ness to praise and blame. He who cannot turn his back on 
the one, and face the other, will probably be beguiled by his 
favourite, into letting bis enemy come behind him, and wound 
him when off his guard. I^t him keep a firm footing, 
and beware of being lifted up, remembering that this is 
the commonest trick by which wrestlers throw their 
antagonists. u. 

Gratification is distinct from happiness in the common 
apprehension of mankind ; and so is selfishness from 
wisdom. But passion in its blindness disregards, or rather 
speaks as if it disregarded, the first distinction; and 
sophists, taking advantage of this, confound the last. 
Their confusion however is worse confounded. For it is 
not every gratification that is .selfish, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, which implies blame and sin; but 
such only as is undue or inordinate, whether in kind or 
degree. Never was a man called selfish for quenching his 
thirst with water, where water was not scarce; many a man 
has been justly, for drinking Champagne. The argument 
then, if unravelled into a syllogism, would hang together 
thus 

Some gratifications are selfish 

No gratification is happiness 
Therefore 

All happiness is selfish. 

I am not surprised that these gentlemen speak ill of logic. 

Misers are the gjreatest spendthrifts: and spendthrifts 
often end in becoming the greatest misers. V. 

The principle ^ves birth to the rule: the motive may 
justify ^ exception. 
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When the Parisians set up a naked prostitute as the goddess 
of Reason, they can hardly have been aware what an apt 
type she afforded of their Reason, and indeed of all Reason, 
if that divine title be not forfeited by such a traitorous act, 
which turns away its face from heaven, and throws off its 
allegiance to the truth as it is in God. When Reason has 
done»this, it is stark naked, and ready to prostitute itself to 
every capricious lust, whether of the flesh, or of the spirit. 
One can never repeat too often, that Reason, as it exists in 
man, is only our intellectual eye, and that, like the eye, to 
see, it needs light,—to see clearly and far, it needs the light 
of heaven. u. 

Ent ireness, ilHmitableness is indispensable to Faith. What 
we believe, we must believe wholly and without reserve; 
wherefore the only periect and satisfying object of Faith is 
God. A Faith that sets bounds to itself, that will believe so 
much and no more, that will trust thus far and no further, is 
none. It is only Doubt taking a nap in an elbow chair. 
I'he husl)and, whose scepticism is prurient enough to con¬ 
template the possibility of his wife’s proving false, richly 
desert'es that she should do so. u. 

Never put much confidence in such as put no confidence 
in others. A m»n prone to suspect evil is mostly looking in 
his neighbour for what he sees in himself. As to the pure 
all things are pure, even so to the impure all things are 
impure. • U. 

Do you wish to find out a jjerson’s weak points? Note 
the failings he has the quickest eye for in others. They may 
not be the very failings he is himself conscious of; but they 
will be their next-door neighbours. No man keeps such a 
jealous look-out as a rival. U. 

In reading the Apostolical Epistles, we should bear in 
mind that they are not scientific treatises, armed at all points 
against carpers and misconceivers, but occasional letters, 
addressed to disciples, who, as the writer knew, were both 
able and inclined to make due allowance for the latitude 
epistolary expression. 

But is not this what the Socinians contend for? 

If it were, I should have nothing to say against them* 
What I object to in them is their making, not due allowances, 
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but undue allowances discountenanced by the plainest 
passages as well as the uniform tenor of the Sacred Writings, 
by the whole analogy, and, so far as we dare judge of them, 
the prompting principles of Revelation. 

But how sliail we discern the due from the undue ? 

As we discern everything else : by the honest use of a 
cultivated understanding. If w’e have not banish'd the 
Holy Spirit by slights and excesses, if we have fed 11 is vamp 
in our hearts with prayer, if we have improved and strength¬ 
ened our faculties by education and exercise, and then sit 
down to study the Bible with inquiring and teachable minds, 
we need not doubt of discovering its meaning; not indeed 
purely, for where find an intellect so colou^le^s as never to 
tinge the light that falls upon it ? not wholly, for how fathom 
the ocean of God’s word ? but with such accuracy, and in 
such degree, as shall suffice for the u^es of our spiritual life. 
If we have neglected this previous discipline, if we take up 
the book with stupid or ignorant, lazy or negligent, arrogant 
or unclean and do-no-good hands, we shall in running 
through its pages stumble on many things dark and startling, 
on many things which, aggravated by presumptuous 
heedlessness, might prove destructively ofTcnsive. 

What then are the poor to do ? I'hey must avail them¬ 
selves of oral instructum, have recourse, as far as may be, to 
written helps, and follow the guidance of God’s ministers. 
But suitable faculties stem inciispcnsable. Let a man be 
ever so pious and sincere, if blind, he could not see the book, 
nor, if unlettered, read it, nor, if ignorant of English, know 
the meaning of the Avoids, nor, if h.alf-wittcd, comprehend 
the sentences. Why suppose that the intellectual hindrances 
to mastering the book end here? especially when we allow 
the existence of moral hindrances, and are aw'are that they 
combine with the intellectual in unascertainable and indefinite 
proportions; if they do not rather form their essence, or at 
least their germ. You grant that carelessness and impatience 
may hide the meaning of the book from us ; you should be 
sure that stupidity does not spring from carelessness, nor bad 
logic from impatience, before you decide so confidently that 
stupidity and bad logic cannot. 

Search the Scriptures^, said Christ. * Non dixit legite, sed 
scrutamini (as Chrysostom, quoted by Jeremy Taylor, On 
the Ministef^s Duty, Serm. ii, vol. vi, p. 520, observes on 
this text,) quia oportet profundius effodere, ut quae alte 
delitcscant invenire possimus. The Jews have a saying Qui 
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non advertit quod supra et infra in scriptovibus legiiur^ is 
pcrvertit verba Dei viventis. He that will understand God’s 
meaning, must look above, and below, and round about*. 
Now to look at things below the surface, we must dig down 
to them. 'I'hey who omit this, from whatever cause, be it 
the sluggishness of their will, or merely the bluntness of their 
instrument, for this question, though important in judging of 
the Vorkmani cannot affect the accomplishment of the work, 
will never gain the buried treasure. Those on the other 
liand who dig as they are taught to do, will reach it in time, 
if they faint not. The number of demi-semi-Christians in 
the world no more establishes i!ie contrary, than the number 
of drunkards in the world establishes the .impossibility of 
keeping sober. 

Hut, as Taylor remarks in the same Sermon (p. 509), • 
‘though many jirecious things are reserved for them who dig 
deep and search \\isely, raedicin.al plants, and corn, and 
glass, things fit for foot! and physic, are to be had in every 
field*. The great duties of a Christian are so plainly 
expressed, that they who run may read, and that all who 
listen may understand them : expounders of doctrine are 
appointed by the Church: anrl in every case, to every one 
who truly seeks, sufficient will be given for his own salvation. 

How deeply rooted must unbelief be in our hearts, when 
we are surprised to find our prayers answered! instead of 
feeling sure that they will be .so, if they are only offered up 
in faith, and are in accord with the will,of God. a, 

Moses, when the battle was raging, held up his arms to 
heaven, with the rod of God in his hand; and thus Israel 
overcame Amalek. Hence a notion got abroad through the 
w'orld, that in times of difficulty or danger the mightiest 
•weapon man can ma!ke use of i.s jjrayer. Hut Moses’s arms 
grew heavy ; and he was forced to call in Aaron and llur to 
hold them up. In like manner do we all too readily weary 
of prayer, and feel it become a burthen, and let our hands 
drop; and then Amalek prevails. 

Here however the wisdom of the eighteenth century has 
devised a substitute, at least for one of the cases in which 
our ance.stors used to hold up their arms to heaven. 
Franklin has taught us to hold up iron bars to heaven, 
which have the advantage of never growing weary, and 
under the guard of which we may feel sure that the storm 

If ♦ 
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will pass over Without harming us. Besides they allow ns 
to employ our hands to better purpose, in working, or eating, 
or $ghting. 

Stilly there are sundry kinds of dangers, from which 
Franklin’s conductors will not ^cure Us : . and against these, 
till the time when matter shall have utterly choked and 
stifled spirit, we still need the help of prayer. And as our 
flesh is so weak, that our prayers soon droop and become 
faint, unless they are upheld, Christ and the Holy Spirit 
vouchsafe to uphold our prayers, and to breathe the power of 
faith into them, so that they may mount heavenward, and to 
bear them up to^ the very Throne of Grace. U. 

All religions, for absolute pantheism is none, must of 
necessity be anthropomorphic. The idea of God must be 
adapted to the capacities of the human imagination. 
Christianity differs from all other religions in this, that its 
anthropomorphism is theopneustic. u. 

A weak mind sinks under prosperity, as well as under 
adversity. A strong and deep mind h:^ two highest tides,— 
when the moon is at the full, and when there is no moon. 

u. 


What a pity it is that there are so many words ! Whenever 
one wants to say anything, three or four ways of saying it 
run into one’s head togetiier; and one can’t tell which to 
choose. It is as troulslesome and puzzling as choosing a 
ribbon . . . or a husband. 

Now on a question of millinery, or of man-millinery, I 
should be slow to venture an opinion. But style is a fur less 
intricate matter; and with regard to the choice of words a 
clear and simple rule may be laid down, which can hardly 
be followed too punctually or too assiduously. First how¬ 
ever, as it is a lady I am addressing, let me advise you to 
lessen ydur perplexities by restricting yourself to home 
manufactures. You may perhaps thiSc it looks pretty to 
garnish your letters with such phrases as afe maft coeur. 
Now with all my heart is really better English ; the only 
advantage on the Side of the other expression is its being 
l«s sincere. Whatever may be the superiority of French 
silks, or French lace, English words smyid best 
from English Ups : and, notwithstanding the example of 
Desdemona, one can seldom look with perfect complacency 
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on the woman who gives up her heart to the son of another 
people. Man may leave country, as well as father and 
mothfcr; for action and thought find their Objects eve^where. 
But must not feelings pine and droop, when cut off from the 
home and speech of their childhood ? 

As a general maxim however, when you come to a 
cro* s-road, you can hardly do better than go right onward. 
You would do so involuntarily in speaking ; do so likewise 
in writing. When you doubt between two words, choose 
the plainest, the commonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew 
fine words, as you would rouge: love simple ones, as you 
would native roses on your cheeks. Act as you might be 
disposed to do on your estate: employ such words as have 
the largest families, ket pitig clear of foundlings, and of those, 
of which nobody can tell whence they come, unless he 
happens to be a scholar. 

This is just the advice which Ovid gives: 

Munda, sed e medio, consuetaque verba, paellae 
Scribite: sermonis publica forma placet. 

To the sahie effect is the praise which Chaucbr bestows on 
his Virginia: 

'I'houRh she were wise as Pallas, dare I sain 
Her faconde eke full womanly and plain. 

No contrefeted termes badde she 
To semen wise: but after her desiree 
She spake ; and all her wordes more or less 
Sounding in virtue and in geulillesse. 

Exquisite examples of this true mdther English are to be 
found in the speeches put by Sl'akspenre into the mouth of 
his female characters, ‘ No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tript with foot so free ’: never were its waters clearer, 
more transparent, or more musical. This indeed is the 
peculiar beauty of a feminine style, munda verhd^ sed f medie, 
consuetaqucy choice and elegant words, but such as are 
familiar in well-bred conversation; w'ords not used scien* 
tifically, or technically, or etymologically, but acco^ing to 
their customary meaning. It is from being guided wholly 
by usaee, undisturbed by extraneous considetattoos, aha 
from their characteristic fineness of discernment with re^d 
to what is fit and appropriate, as well as from" their bdng 
much less blown about by the vanity of writing cleverly car 
sententiously, that sensible educated women have 4 simple 
grace of style rarely attainable by men ; whose minds are 
ever and anon caught and entangled in briary thickets of 
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hoxvs^ and how-fars^ and whys^ and xvhy-nots ; and who often 
think much less what they have to sav, than in wltat manner 
they are to say it. For it is in writing, as in painting and 
sculpture: let the artist adapt the attitudes of his figures to 
the feeling or action he wishes to express; and, if his mind 
has been duly impregnated with the idea of the human 
form, without his intending it they will be graceful: whereas, 
if his first aim be to make them graceful, they are sure to be 
affected. 

When women however sally out of their proper sphere 
into that of objective, reflective author4up, for which they 
are disqualified, not merely by their education and habits, 
but by the subjective character of their minds, by the 
predominance of their feelings over their intellect, and by 
their proneness to view everything in the light of their 
affections, they often lose the simple graces of style, which 
within their own element belong to them. Here too may it 
be said, that ‘the woman who deliberates is lost’. Going 
right, not from reflection, not from calculating the reasons 
and consequences of each particular step, but from impulse, 
whether instinctive, or derivative from habit, or from prin¬ 
ciple, when a woman distrusts her impulses, and appeals to 
her understanding, she is not unlikely to stray; among other 
grounds, because this seldom happens, except when some 
wrong impulse is pulling against the right one, and when she 
wants an excuse for yielding to it. Men, in speech, as in 
action, may now and then forsake usage ; having previously 
explored the principles and laws, of which usage is ever an 
inadequate exponent. But no woman can safely defy usage, 
unless it be at the imperious momentary call of some over¬ 
powering affection, the voice of which is its own sanction, 
and one with the voice of duty. When a woman deviates 
from usage to comply with some rule which she supposes to 
run counter to it, she is apt to misapply the rule, from 
ignorance of its grounds and of its limits. For rules, though 
useful mementoes to such as understand their principles, 
have no light in themselves, and are mostly so framed as to 
fail us at the very moment of need. Clear enough when all 
is clear, they grow dim and go out when it is dark. 

The one which has just been proposed, of following your 
tongue when you are speaking, is a less sure guide for men- 
than for women. Men’s minds have so often crawled forth, 
more or less, like a snail stretching out of its shell, from the 
region of impulse into that of reflection, that they may need 
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a secondary movement to resume their natural state, and 
replace the shell on their heads. With them what is nearest 
is often furthest off; and what is furthest is nearest. The 
word which comes uppermost with them will frequently be 
the book-word, not the word of common speech ; especially 
if they are in the habit of public speaking, in which there is 
a strong temptation to make up for emptiness by sound, 
to «give commonplace observations an uncommon look by 
swelling them out with bloated diction, to tack a string of 
cot»ventional phrases to the tail of every proposition, in the 
hope that this will enable it to fly, and to take care that the 
buckram thoughts, in whatever respects they may resemble 
Falstaft’s men, shall at least have plenty of buckram to strut 
in. Therefore a man, when writing, may often find occasion 
to substitute a plainer word for that which had first occurred 
to him. But with him too the rule holds good, that the 
]ilainest word, by which he can express his meaning, is the 
l)cst. The beginning of Plato’s Republic is said to have been 
found in his tablets written over and over in a variety of 
ways: yet after all, the words, as they now stand, and the 
order of their airangemcnt, are the simplest he could have 
chosen; and one can hardly conceive how they could have 
been other than they arc. This is the secret of the matchless 
transparency of his style, through which we look the 
thoughts expressed in it, standing as in the ludd distinctness 
given by a southern atmosphere; so that only a sub¬ 
sequent act of reflection do we discern the exceeding beauty 
of the me<Hum. Whereas in most writers the words scarcely 
let the thoughts peer dimly through,*or at best deck them 
out in gorgeous liues, and draw attention to themselves, 
veiling what they ought to reveal. 

The principle I Imve been urging coincides with that ot 
Cobbeti’s great rule; ‘ Never think of mending what you 
write: let it go: no patching. As your peri moves, bear 
constantly in mind that it is making strokes which are to 
remain for ever. ’ The power of habit, he rightly observes, 
is in such things quite wonderful: and assuredly it is not 
merely our style that would be improved, if we bore con¬ 
stantly in mind that what we do is to last for ever. Did we 
but keep this conviction steadily before us, with regard to all 
our Ihotights and feelings and words and purposes and d«ed^ 
then might we sooner learn to think and feel and speak and 
resolve and act as becomes the heirs of eternity. One <^ the 
main seats of our weakness lies in this very notion, that what 
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we do at the moment cannot matter much; for that we shall 
be able to alter and mend and patch it just as we like 
by and by. Cobbett’s own writings are a proof of the 
excellence of his rule; what they may want in elegance, 
they more than make up for in strength. His indeed was a 
case in which it was especially applicable. Springing out of 
the lower orders, and living in familiar intercourse with 
them, he knew their language: he knew the words w'hich 
have power over the English people: he knew how those 
words must be wielded to strike home on their understandings 
and their hearts. His mind had never been tainted with the 
jargon of men of letters; he had no frippery to throw off ere 
he could appear in his naked strength : he scorned flourishes 
and manoeuvres, and marched straight with all his forces to 
the onset. 

In some measure akin to Cobbett’s writings in style, 
though with difierenoes resulting both from personal and 
national character, are those of the honest and hearty 
German patriot, Arhdt, which did such good service in 
kindling and feeding the enthusiasm during the w'ar with 
France. He too was a child of the people, a peasant hoy 
who used to feed his father’s cows; and his wings had not 
been clipped in the schools. So was Luther; whom one 
can hardly conceive recalling and correcting a word, any 
more than one can conceive the sun recalling and correcting 
one of its rays, or the sea one of iis waves. He who has a 
full quiver does not pick up his arrows. If the first misses, 
he sends another and another after it. Forgetting what is 
behind, he presses onward. It is only in going through one’s 
exercise, that one retraces a false movement, and begins 
anew. To do so in battle w'ould be to lose it. 

There is said indeed to be a manuscript of Luther’s version 
of the first Psalm with a great number of interlineations and 
corrections. This however was a translation: and only 
when a man’s thoughts issue from his own head and heart, 
can they gome forth ready clad in the fittest words. A 
translator’s aim is more complicated; and all he can hope is 
to approximate nearer and nearer to it. For no language 
can ever be the complete couDteri)art of another: indeed no 
single word in any language can be the complete counterpart 
to a word in another language, so as to have exactly the 
same shades and varieties of meaning, and to be invested 
with the same associations. Hence a conscientious translator 
is perpetually drawn in opposite, directions, from the wish 
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to accomplish two incompatible objects, to give an exact 
representation of his original, and at the same time to make 
that representation an idiomatic one. Difficult as it often 
must needs be to express one’s own meaning to one’s wish, 
it is incomparably more, difficult to express another man’s, 
without making him say more or less than he. intended. 

That the practice inculcated above has the highest of all 
sanctions, is proved by the Preface to the first edition of 
Shakspeare, where the editors say of him *His mind and 
hand went together; and what he thought,' he uttered with 
that easiness, that we have scarce received from him a blot 
in his papers.’ The same thing is true of the greatest master 
of style in our days : in the manuscripts of his exquisite 
Imaginary Conversations very few words have ever been 
altered : every word was the right one from the first. I have 
also observed the same fact in Arnold’s manuscripts, in 
which indeed, from the simple, easy flow of his style, one 
might sooner expect it. But Lieber tells us that Niebuhr 
also said to him ‘Endeavour never to strike out anything 
of what you have once written down. Punish yourself by 
allowing once or twice something to pass, though you See 
you migiit give it better: it will accustom you to be more 
careful "in future; and you will not only save much time, but 
also think more correctly and distinctly. I hardly ever 
strike out or correct my writing, even in my despatches to 
the king. Persons -who have never tried to write at once 
correctly, do not know how easy it is, provided your 
thoughts are clear and well arranged ; and they ought to be 
so before you put pen to paper.* .Thus a style, which 
appears most elaborate, and in which the thoughts would 
seem to have been subjected to a long process of conden¬ 
sation, may grow to be written almost spontaneously; as a 
person may learn to write the stifiest hand with considerable 
rapidity. Lieber however also cites the similar confession 
in Gibbon’s Memoirs, which shows that this practice is no 
preservative from all the vices of affectation. I^or an3rthing 
may become natural to man: the rare thing is to find a 
nature that is truly natural. u. 

Caesar’s maxim, that you are to avpid an unusual word as 
you would a rock, is often quoted, especially by thos,e who 
are just purposing to violate it. For this is one of the strange 
distortions of vanity, which loves to magnify the under¬ 
standing, at the cost of the will, that peopld, when, they are 
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doing wrong, arc fond of boasting that they know it to be 
wrong. Caesar himself however was a scrupulous observer 
of his own rule. A like straightforward plainness of speech 
characterizes the English Caesar of our age, and is found, 
with an admixture of philosophical sweetness, in Xenophon. 
In truth simplicity is the soldiery style. The most manly 
of men coincide in this point with the most womanly of 
women. The latter think of the feelings they art to 
express; the former, of the thoughts and purposes and 
actions ; neither, of the words. 

Not however that new words are altogether to be out¬ 
lawed. What would language have been, had this principle 
been acted on from the first ? It must have been dwarfed 
in the cradle. Did thoughts remain stationary, so might 
language : but they cannot be progressive without it. The 
only way in which a conception can become national 
property, is by being named. Hereby it is incorporated 
with the body of popular thought. Either a word already 
in use may have a more determinate meaning assigned to 
it; or a new word may be formed, according to the analogies 
of the language, by derivation or compositioii: or in a 
language, in which the generative power is nearly extinct, 
a word may be adopted from some foreign tongue, which 
has already supplied it with similar terms. Only such 
words should be intelligible at sight to the readers they are 
designed for. This is one great objection to the new Greek 
words which Mr. Bentham scatters over his pages, side by 
side with his amorphous, tumble-to-pieces English ones, 
like Columbine danciftg with Pantaloon. They want a note 
to explain what he meant them to mean, and are just such 
lifeless things as might be expected from a man who grinds 
them out of his lexicon,—such dry chips as may drop from 
a writer whose mind is a dead hedge of abstractions; whose 
chief talent ‘moreover is that of a hedge, to intersect and 
partition off the field of knowledge. When words are thus 
brought in with a commentary at their heels, it is much as 
if a musician were to stop in the middle of a tune, and tel! 
you what notes he is playing. 

To the last of the three classes just mentioned belongs the 
terminology of Science, which is almost wholly Greek. No 
language was ever so foil of life as the Greek in its prime: 
and, as there have been instances of seeds which have 
retained their vital power for millennaries, the embers of 
life still linger about it; so that two thousand yeajrs after, 
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and a thousand miles off, we find it easier to grow Greek 
words than English. The plastic character of the language, 
affording unlimited facilities for composition, and in such 
wise that its words really coalesce, and are not merely 
tacked together, fit it for expressing the innumerable com¬ 
binations, which it is the business of Science to detect. And 
as Science is altogether a cosmopolite, less connected than 
any other mode of intellectual action with the peculiarities 
of national character, wherefore the eighteenth century, 
which confounded science with knowledge, set up the 
theory of cosmopolitism, it is well that the Vocabulary of 
Science should be common to all the nations that come and 
worship at its shrine. 

Of all words however the least vivacibus are those coined 
by Science. It is only Poetry, and not Philosophy, that ckn 
make a Juliet. It is Poetry, the Imagination in one or other 
of its forms, that produces what has life in it. ^schylus, 
Shakspeare, Milton, are wordmakers. So are most 
humorists, Aristophanes, Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, Charles 
Lamb, Richter: only many of their words are merely 
fashioned sportively for a particular occasion, after some 
amusing analogy, without any thought of their becoming a 
permanent part of the language. The true criterion of the 
w'orth of a new word is its having such a familiar look, and 
bearing its meaning and the features of its kindred so visible 
in its face, that we hardly know whether it is not an old 
acquaintance. Then more especially is it likely to be 
genuine, when its author himself is scarcely conscious of its 
novelty. At all events it should not s^m to be the fruit of 
study, but to spring spontaneously from the inspiration of 
the moment. 

The corruption of style does not lie in a writer’s occasion¬ 
ally using an uncommon or a new word. On the contrary a 
masculine writer, who has been led to adopt a plain, simple 
style, not, like w'omen, by an instinctive delicacy of taste, 
but by a reflex act of judgment, and who has taken pleasure 
in visiting the sources of his native language, and in tracing 
its streams, will feel desirous at times to throw his seed also 
upon the waters : and he is the very person whose studies 
will best fit him for doing so. Even CowMr, whose letters 
are the pattern of pure, graceful, idiomatic English, does not 
hesitate to coin new words now and then. Such are extra- 
foranemtsy which, though he is so fond of it as to desire that 
it should be inserted in Johnson’s Dictionary^ and to use 
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it more than once (vol. iv, p. 76; vi, 153, of Southe3r’s 
edition) is for common purposes a cumbrous substitute for 
mt-of-doors: a subscalarian^ ‘a man that sleeps under the 
stairs* (vi, 286)': an archdeaconism (iv, 228): syllablemongers 
(v, 23); a joltcUion (v, 55): baljless (v, 61): secondkanded 
37)’» a word inaccurately formed, as according to analogy 
it should mean, not at second band, but having a second 
hand: authorly (v, 96): exspuiory (v, 102): returgiable, 
likely to return (v, 102): translatorskip (v, 253): poetskip 
(v» 313): a midshiprnanship (‘there’s a word for you !’ he 
exclaims, vi, 263); man • merchandise (vi, 127): Homer- 
conners (vi, 268): walkable (vi, 13); se/domey, (vi, 228). I 
know not that any of these words is of much value. The 
last is suggested by an erroneous analogy. ‘ I hope none 
of my correspondents (he says) will measure my regard for 
them by the frequency, at rather seldomcy, of my epistles’. 
A Latin termination is here subjoined to a Saxon word, 
which such a termination very rarely fits: and two con? 
sonants are brought into juxtaposition, from which in our 
language they revolt. 

Some of these words may perhaps have been already in use, 
at least in speedr, if not in writing. It would be both 
entertaining and instructive, were any one to collect the 
words in English invented by particular authors, and to 
explain the reasons which may either have occasioned or 
hindered their being incorporated with the body of the 
language. In some cases no want of the word has been 
felt: in others the formation has been incorrect, or unsup¬ 
ported by any familiar analogy. Learning of itself indeed 
will never avail to make words: but in ages when the 
formative instinct is no longer vivid, judgment and know¬ 
ledge are requisite to guide it. For the best and ablest 
writers are apt to err on this score, as we saw just now ih 
the instance of seldomcy. Thus even Landor {/maginaty 
'i^ 0 >k 9 ers,, ii, 278) recommends.the adoption of anidiomatical 
as English word; though our language does not acknow- 
tl<^ge the Greek negative prefix, except in words like 
anarchy, introduced in their compound state, so that 
anidiomaticalvtoyxXd exemplify itself; and though unidiomaiic 
would clearly be a preferable form, which few writers would 
scruple to use, whether authorized by precedent or no. 
Nor, I trust, will Coleridge’s favourite word, esemplasiic 
{Bibgraphia Literctria, i, 157), to express the atoning or 
Wfinifying power of the Imagination, ever become current: 
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for, like others of his Greek compoundSi it violates the 
analogies of that language: had such a word existed, it 
would be compounded of els ip vXdrreiP, not,'as hje intended, 
of eis ip vXdrreiPt On the other hand his word, to de^nony-^ 
mise {Biog-. Lit., i, 87), is a truly valuable one, as de^iignating 
a process very common in the history of language, and 
bringing a hew thought into general circulation. A Latin 
preposition is indeed prefixed to a^ Greek theme: but . such 
mixtures are inevitable in a composite language; and this is 
sanctioned by the words dephlegmaU and dephlagisticaU: 
after the analogy of which I have ventured above (p. 208) to 
frame the word desophisticating. 

Few eminent writers, I believe, have not done mdreor less 
toward enriching their native tongue. Thus Rousseau, in 
one of his letters in defence of his Discourse on the Injluence 
0 /the Jrts and Sciences, vindicates his having hazarded the 
word investigation, on the ground that he had wished 
* rendre un service k la langue, en essayant d’y introduire un 
terme doux, hurmonieux, dont le sens est dejk connu, et qui 
n’ a ]>oint de synonyme en fran9ais. C’est, je crois, tputes les 
conditions qu’on cxige pour autoriser cette liberty salutaire.* 
Sometimes too an author’s bequests to his countrymen do not> 
stay quietly at home, but travel from nation to nation, and 
become a permanent part of the language of mankind. 
WTiat a loss would it be to the languages of modem Europe, 
if Plato’s word, idea, and Pylhagorases’s philosophy, with 
their families, were struck out of them ! It would be like 
striking out an eye; and we should hardly know how to 
grope our way through the realms of thought without them. 
Again, whdn we read in Diogenes Laertius (iii, 24) that 
Plato TrpwTos ip <f>iKo<ro(f>lq, dprlwodas dip6(iaae, Kal trrotxeltsp, 
Kal Sia\eKTiKT}p, Kal rroidrup-a, Kal tup irepdrup r^v MveBop 
im4>dp€iap, Kal deoO wp6poiap, we may see from this^ without' 
inquiring into the accuracy of each particular statement, what 
a powerful lever a well-chosen word may be for helping on 
the progress of thought, how it may embody the results pf 
long processes of meditation, and present those r^lts in k 
form in which they may not only be apprehended at once by 
every person of intelligence, but may be used as materials for 
ulterior speculations, like known quantities for the deter* 
mination of unknown. Various instances of like pr^nant 
words, in which great authors have embodied the restilts 
their speculations, of words * which assert a princii^ Wh0e 
they appear merely to indicate a transient notion, preserving 
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as well as expressing truths’, are pointed out in the grea 
History of the Inductive Sciences^ in which one of Bacon’; 
worthiest and most enlightened disciples has lately beei 
tracing the progress of scientific discovery throughout tlu 
whole world of Nature. 

A far worse fault than that of occasionally introducing r 
new word, which is not only allowable, but often necessary, 
as new thoughts keep continually rising above the nationa 
horizon, is that of writing throughout in words alien from the 
sjjeech of the people. Few writers are apter to firll intc 
this fault, than those who deem it their post to watch and set 
up a bark at the first approach of a stranger. The gods in 
Homer now and then use a word different from that of 
ordinary men i but he who thinks to speak the language of 
the gods, by speaking one altogether remote from that of 
ordinary men, will only sprak the language of the goblins. 
He is not a mystic, but a mystifier. U. 

There are three genial and generative periods in the 
history of language. 

The first, and far the most important, is that in which the 
great elementary processes are gone through ; when the laws 
and form of the language are determined, and tl\e lody of 
the thoughts of a people, whether aiising out of the depths 
of its own character, or awakened by the objects around it, 
fashion and find their appropriate utterance. This is a period 
of which little notice can be preserved. We are seldom 
able to watch the processes while they are working. In a 
primitive, horaogdheous language that working is over, 
before it comes forward in a substantial, permanent shape, 
and takes its seat in the halls of Literature : .and even in a 
composite language, like our own, arising out of the 
confluence and fusion of two, we have scanty means for 
observing their mutual action upon each other. We see them 
flowing for a while side by side : then both vanish like the 
Rhine at Laufenburg; and anon the mingled streams start 
into sight again, though perhaps not quite thoroughly 
blended, but each in a manner preserving a distinct current 
for a time, as the Rhone and Saone do at their junction. In 
this stage a language is rich in expressions for outward 
objects, and for simple feelings and actions, but contains few 
abstract terms, and not many compound words, except such 
as denote obvious combinations of frequent occurrence. The 
laws and principles of such compositions however are already 
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established : and here and there instances are found of some 
of the simplest abstract terms ; after the analogy of which 
others are subsequently framed, according to the growing 
demands of reflection. Such is the state of our own language 
in the age of Chaucer: such is that of the German in the 
Nibeltingen-Lay; and that of the Greek in Hesiod and in 
Homer: in the latter of whom however we already hear the 
snortirtg of the horses that are drawing on the car of ApoUo, 
and see the sparks that flash up beneath their feet, as they 
rush along the pavement of heaven. 

Thus far a language has very little that is arbitrary in it, 
very little betokt ning the conscious power and action of man. 
It owes its origin, not to the thoughts and the will of 
individuals, but to an instinct actuating a whole people: 
it expresses what is common to them all: it has grown out 
of their universal wants, and lives in their hearts. But after 
a while an intellectual aristocracy spring up, and frame a 
new language of their own. The princes and lords of 
thought shoot forth their winged words into regions beyond 
the scan of the jieople. They require a gold coinage, in 
addition to the common currency. This is avowed by Sir 
Thomas Browne in his Preface. ‘ Nor have we addressed our 
pen or style to the people, (whom books do not redress, and 
are this way incapable of reduction), but to the knowing and 
leading part of learning ; as well understanding,—except 
they be watered from higher regions and fructifying meteors 
of knowledge, these weeds must lose their alimental sap, and 
wither of themselves’. The Imagination, finding out its 
powers and its office, and feeling its freedom, begins to 
fashion and mould and combine things according to its 
own laws. It is no longer content to reflect the outward 
world and its forms just as it has received them, with such 
modifications and associations alone as have befen bestowed 
on them in the national mythology. It seizes the elements 
both of outward nature and of human, and mixes them up in 
its crucible, and bakes them anew in its furnace. It discerns 
within itself, that there are other shapes and visions of 
grandeur and beauty, beside those which roll before the eye, 
that there a.'e other sympathies, and deeper harmonies an J 
discords; and for this its new creation it endeavours to 
devise fitting symbols in words. This is the age of genial 
power in poetry, and of a luxuriant richness in language j the 
age of .<Eschylus and Aristophanes; the age of Ennius and 
Lucretius, who however must be measured by the Roman 
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scale; the age of Shakspeare and Milton. It may be tenned 
the heroic age of language, coming after its golden age, 
during which^ from the unbroken unity of life, there was no 
call or room for heroes. Custom has not yet marked out the 
limits within which the plastic powers of the language must 
be restrained: and they who feel their own strength, and 
that of their weapon, fancy there is nothing they may not 
achieve with it. Of the new words formed in this age, 
many find an echo long after amid the heights of literature : 
some are so peculiar, they can fit no place except the one 
they were made for: many fall to the ground and are 
forgotten, when the scythe of summer mows off the rich bloom 
of spring. 

The third great period in the history of a language is tnat 
of its development as an instrument of reason and reflection. 
This is the age of verbal substantives, and of abstract deriva¬ 
tives from adjectives, formed, in a homogeneous language, 
after the analogy of earlier examples, but multiplied far 
beyond what had sufficed for a simpler, less speculative 
generation. The dawn pf this age we see struggling 
through the darkness in Thucydides; the difficulties of 
who^ style arise in great measure from his efforts to 
express thoughts so profound and far-stretching in a 
language scarcely adapted as yet to such purposes. *For, 
though potentially it had an indefinite wealth in general 
terms, that wealth was still lying for the most part in the 
mine: and the simple epical accumulation of sentences, by 
means of connective particles, was only beginning to give 
way to a compacter, more logical structure, by the particles 
of causality and modality. In England, as indeed throughout 
the whole of modern Europe, the order assigned by Nature 
for the successive unfolding of the various intellectual powers, 
in nations as well as individuals, an order which, unless dis¬ 
turbed by extraneous causes, would needs be far more 
perceptible, as all general laws are, in an aggregate than in 
a ringle unit, was in some degree altered by the influx pf the 
traditional knowledge ?umassed by former ^es. That know¬ 
ledge, acting more powerfully, and with more certain benefit, 
oh the reasoning faculties than on the imaginative, accelerated 
tile growth of the former, and brought them to an earlier 
maturity; a result Owing mainly to the existence of a large 
class,' who, being the chief depositaries of knowledge, were 
spedally led by their profession, and by the crititml and 

stirring circumstances of the times, to a diligent pursuit of 

■ ■ ■ ( 
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all studies concernimg the moral and spiritual nature of man. 
Hence the philosophical cultivation of our language coincided 
with its poetical cultivation : and this prematurity was the 
more easily attaitvable, inasmuch as the mass of our philo¬ 
sophical words ^rere not of home growth, but imported 
ready-grown from abroad ; so that, like oranges, they might 
be ii\, season al<^ng with primroses and violets. Yet the 
natural order wasi so far upheld, that, while the great age of 
our poetry is cotfnprized in the last quarter of the sixteenth, 
and the first quJirter of the seventeenth century, the great age 
of our philosophy and theology reaches down till near the 
close of the latter. Milton stands alone, and forms a link 
be^'een the twc^ 

When a: nation reaches its noon however, the fcolours of 
objects lose muc/h of their brightness ; and even their’forms 
and masses stan^ out less boldly and strikingly. It occupies 
itself rather in Cikamining and analyzing their details. Find¬ 
ing itself already-’ rich, it lives on its capital, instead of making 
fresh ventures jio increase it, and boasts that this is the only 
rational, gentltjem.anly way of living. The superabundant 
activity, w'hich. it will not employ in anything positive, finds 
a vent in negativeness, in denying that any previous state of 
society was corppaiable to its own, and in issuing peremptory 
vetoes against all w'ho would try to raise it higher. This is 
the age when ari academy will lay down its laws dictatqrially, 
and proclaim what may be said, and what must not, what 
may be thought , and what must not; the age when men will 
scoff at the maiiness of Xerxes, yet themselves try-to fling 
their chains over' the ever-rolling, irrepressible ocean of 
thought. Nay, they will scoop out a mimic sea in their 
pleasure-ground, and make it ripple and bubble, and spout 
up prettily into the air, and then fancy that they mre taming 
the Atlantic; which however .keeps advancing upon them, 
until it sweeps them away with their toys. The interdict 
against every new word or expression during the ceiitury 
previous to the RevPlution in France was only one chapter 
of the interdict which society then enacted against everything 
geniai: and here too that restlessness,, which cah never be 
wholly allayed, became negative; and all that was genial 
was in sin. The dull flat of the Hmricde abutted on the 
foaming hellpool of the> 

The futility of all attempts to check the growth of a 
language, so long at least as a nation continues exercise 
any activity even in , the lower departments of thought, i$ 
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proved by the successive editions of the Dictionary published 
by the French Academy. Not ct)ntent with crushing and 
stifling freedom in the State, Richelieu’si ambition aimed at 
becoming autocrat of the French languag^r. ITe would have 
had no word uttered throughout the rei^lm, until he had 
countersigned it. But ancient usage, and the wants of 
progressive civilization were too mighty for him. Every 
time the Academy have issued their Dictionary afresh, they 
have found themselves compelled to admit a number of new 
words into their censorial register: and in tl^e last fifty years 
more especially a vast influx has taken plaoe. If we look 
into their modern writers, even into those who, like 
Chateaubriand, while they acknowledge the power of the 
present, still retain a reverent allegiance to t he past, we find 
new words ever sprouting up; and the popular literature of 
la jeune France, of those who are the m inions, deeming 
themselves the lords, of the present, seems in language and 
style, as well as in morals, to bear the character of slavery 
that has burst its bonds, to be as it were an insurrection of 
intellectual negroes, rioting in the licentiousness of a lawless, 
fetterless will. u. 

That in writing Latin no word should be used, unless 
sanctioned by the authority of Cicero, or of the Augustan 
age, is, I believe, a purely modern notion ; and an utterly 
absurd one, if extended to anything else than a scholastic 
exercise. For Cicero first taught Philosophy to talk with 
elegance in l..atin; and in doing so he often w’ent round the 
mark, rather than straight to it; whereas the fitting of a 
language to be an instrument of reflective and speculative 
thought must be the work of many minds, and of more than 
one generation. A number of new ideas were drawn forth 
by the discipline of adversity during ‘.he first century of the 
empire. Repelled from outward objects, which till then had 
been all in all to the Romans, men turned their eyes inward, 
and explored the depths of their own nature, if so be they 
might discover something there, that would stand firm 
against the.shock and amid the ruin of the world; while 
all forms of evil were shooting up in loathsome enormity on 
every side. Hence the writers in the days of Nero, and 
those in the days of Trajan, had much to say, and .‘laid much, 
that had never entered into the minds of their forefathers. 
Ill the latter ages of Roman literature attempts were made to 
revive many antiquated words: but no life could be restored 
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to them; and they merely lie like the bones of the dead 
around a decaying body. For the regeneration of a language 
can never be genuine and lasting, except so far as it goes 
along with a regeneration of the national mind : whereas the 
Roman mind was dying away, and had no longer the power 
of incorporating the new regions of thought thrown open to 
it. A flood of i)arbarisms rushed in : Christianity came, with 
its httSt of spiritualities : all the mysteries of man’s natme 
were to find utterance in Latin, which had always been better 
fitted for the forum than for the schools. It became the 
language of the learned, when learning was unfortunately 
cut off from communion with actual life, and when the past 
merely lay as a huge shapeless shadow spread out over the 
germs of the future. Yet, so indispensalde is the power of 
producing new words to a language, when it is applied to any 
practical use, Latin, even alter it had ceased to be spoken, 
still retained a sort of life, like that w'hich lingers in the bark 
of a hollow tree long after its core has mouldered away; 
and still for centuries it kep-t on putting forth a few fresh 
leaves. U. 

A sort of English has been very prevalent during the last 
hundred years, in which the sentences have a meaning, but 
the words have liitle or none. As in a middling landscape 
the general outlines may he correct, and the forms distin* 
guishable, while the details are hazy and indefinite and 
confused ; so here the abstract proposition designed to be 
expressed is so ; but hardly a word is used for which half a 
dozen synonyms might not have stood equally well: whereas 
the test of a good style, as Coleridge observes {Biog. Lit.^ 
ii, 160), is ‘its untranslatableness in words of the same 
language, without injury to the meaning.’ This may be 
called Scotch English ; not as being exclusively the property 
of our northern brethren : but because the celebrated Scotch 
writers of the last century are in the first rank of those who 
have embowclled the substantial, roast-beef and plum¬ 
pudding English of our forefathers. Their precedence in 
this respect is intimately connected with their having been 
our principal writers on metaphysical subjects since the days 
of Locke and Shaftesbury and Thomas Burnet and Berkeley 
and Butler. For metaphysical writers, especially when they 
belong to a school, and draw their principles from their 
master’s cistern through conduit after conduit, instead of 
going to the well of Nature, are very apt to give us vapid 
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water instead of fresh. Attaching little.importance to any* 
thing but abstractions, and being almost without an eye, 
except for colourless shadows, they merge whatever is 
individuai in that which is merely generic, and let this 
living universe of infinite variety drop out of sight in the 
menstruum of a technical phraseology. They lose the scent 
in the cry, but keep on yelping without finding out»th6ir 
, loss: not a few too join in the ciy, without having ever 
caught the scent. How far this will go, may be seen in the 
dead language of the Schoolmen, who often deal with their 
words just as if they were so many counters, the rust having 
eaten away every atom of the original impress. In like 
manner, when the dry rot gets into the house of a German 
philosopher, his diseiples pick up handfuls of the dust, and 
fancy it will serve instead of timbers. Even Greek, not* 
withstanding the vivacity both of the people and the 
language, lost much of its life and grace in the hands of the 
later philosophers. Accordingly this Scotch English is the 
usual style of our writers on speculative subjects. 

Opposite to this, and almost the converse of it, is Irish 
English; in which every word taken by itself means, or is 
meant to mean something; but he who looks for any meaning 
in a sentence, might as well look for a mountain in St 
Giles’s. Every Irishman, the saying goes, has a potato in 
his head : many, I think, must have a whole crop of them. 
At least the words of their orators are wont to roll out just 
like so many potatoes from the mouth of a sack, round, and 
knobby, and rumbling, and pothering, and incoherent. 
This style too is common nowadays, especially that less 
kindly, and therefore less Irish modification of it, where the 
potatoes become prickly, and every word must be smart, 
and every syllable must have its point, if not its sting. No 
style is so well suited to scribblers for magazines and journals, 
and other like manufacturers of squibs which are to explode 
at once, and which, if they did not crack and flash, would 
vanish without anybody’s heeding them. 

What then is English English ? It is the combination of 
Jthe two ; not that vulgar combination in which they would 
neutralize, but that in which they strengthen and give effect 
to each other; where the unity of the whole is not disturbed 
by the elaborate thrusting forward of the parts, as that of a 
Dutch picture is often by a herring or an onion, a silk-gown 
or a rut; nor is the canvas daubed over with slovenly haste 
to fill up the outline, as in many French and later Italian 
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and Flemish pictures; but where, as in the works of Raphael 
and Claude, and of their common mistress, Nature, well- 
defined and beautiful parts unite to make up a well-defined 
and beautiful whole. This, like all good things, all such 
good things at least as are the products of human labour 
and thought, is rare: bur it is still to be found amongst us. 
The exquisite purity of Wordsworth’s English has often been 
acknowledged. An author in whose pages the combination 
is almost always realized, and many of whose sentences are 
like crystals, each separate word in them being itself a lucid 
crystal, has been quoted several times above. And every¬ 
body has seen the writings of another, who may convince 
the most desponding worshipper of bygone excellence, that 
our language has not yet been so diluted and enervated, but 
Swift, were he living in these days, would still find plain 
words to talk plain sense in. Nor do they stand alonh. 
In this at least we may boast with Sthenelus, that we are 
better than our fathers: only they who indulge in such a 
lx>ast, should remind themselves of their duty, by following 
it up with Hector’s prayer, that our children may be much 
better than we are. Southey’s writings in style, as in other 
respects, have almost every merit except the highest. 
Arnold’s style is w’orthy of his manly understanding, and 
the noble simplicity of his character. And the new History 
of Greece is the antipode to its predecessor in this quality, 
no less than in every other. U. 

A word which has no precise meaning, can but poorly 
fulfil its office of being a sign and guide of thor^ht; and if 
it be connected with matters interesting to the feelings, or of 
practical moment, it may easily become mischievous. Now 
m a language like ours, in which the abstract terms are 
mostly imported from abroad, such terms, when they get 
into general circulation, are especially liable to be mis¬ 
understood and perverted; inasmuch as few can have any 
distinct conception what their meaning really is, or how they 
came by it. Having neither taproots, nor lateral roots, they 
are easily shaken and driven out of line ; and one gust may 
blow them on one side, another on another side. Hence 
arises a confusion of tongues, even withiii the pale of the 
same language; and this breeds a confusion of thovtghts. 
Of all classes of paralogisms the most copious is that in 
which a word, used in one sense in the premisses, idipt 
another sense into the conclusion. 
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For instance, no small part of the blunders made by 
modern theorizers on education may be traced to their 
ignorance or forgetfulness that education is something more 
than instruction, and that instruction is only the most promi¬ 
nent part of it ; but the part which requites the least care, 
the least thought, and is practically of the least importance. 
Nor is this error confined to theorizers, but has crept into 
every family. Most parents, of whatsoever rank or condition, 
fancy they have done all they need do for the education of 
their children, when they have had them taught such things 
as custom requires that persons of their class .■■hould learn : 
although with a view to the fonnatievu of chaiaoter, the main 
end and object of education, it would, be almost as reasonable 
to read a treatise on botany to a fl<;wcr-bed, under a notion 
of making the plants grow and blossom. Nay, even those 
who set themselves to instruct youth, too often forget that 
their aim should be to unfold and discij)line and strengthen 
the minds of their pupils, to insjure them with a love of 
knowledge, and to improve tlieir faculties for acquiring it, 
and not merely to load and stuff them with a certain ready¬ 
made quantity of knowledge ; which is only power, when it 
is living, firmly grounded, reproducible, and expansive. 

So again there is a tribe of errors, both sj'cculative and 
practical, which have arisen from the mistaking of Adminis¬ 
tration for Government, and the confounding of their appro¬ 
priate provinces and function.-. In our country the Ministry 
have long been vulgarly termed the Government; and the 
Prime Minister is strangely misnamed the head of the 
Government; although they have no constitutional exis¬ 
tence, and are tlierefore removable at the pleasure of a 
sovereign or a parliament; so that, were they indeed the 
Government, and not merely the creatures and agents of a 
more permanent body, we should be the sport of chance and 
caprice, as has ever happened to a pec^ple when fallen under 
a doulocracy. Yet, as they have usur])ed the name, so have 
they in great measure the executive part of the office. Thus 
it has come to pass that, from the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groat’s House, scarcely a man any longer remembers that 
the business of governors is to govern. Above all have those 
who call themselves the Government forgotten this, persuading 
themselves that their duty is to be the servants, or rather the 
slaves, of circumstances and of public opinion. The divine 
exhortation, He that would be chief amonf^you, let him be your 
servant, that is, by his own will and deed, whereby we arc 
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called to follow the example of Him who came, not to be 
ministered to, bitt to minister, is popularly misread after the 
Jewish fashion,— A/<7^’e him your servant^ yea your slave^ and 
give him the slave's punishment of the cross. The centralizing 
tendency, which rightly lielongs to government, and which 
has been extended during the last half century to all branches 
of administration, both on the Continent, and latterly, after 
an example rather to have been shunned than followed, in 
England, is another instance of the sanie perversion. As a 
government is one, and should embrace all its subjects with 
its protecting arms, so it has been thought expedient that the 
rule of uniformity, the substitute of the understanding for the 
principle of unity, should be carried through all parts of the 
State, and that the administration should have a hand, or at 
least a finger, in every man’s business. In speculation too 
this leads to very erroneous judgments concerning countries 
and times in which juster views on the distinctive nature 
of Government and Administration prevailed. It must be 
owing to this general confusion, that in the recent ingenious 
and thougJitful essay On the A ttr Unties of a Statesman, though 
by a writer who mostly evinces the clearness of his under¬ 
standing by the correctness of his language, the Statesman’s 
real characteristics and duties are scarcely touched upon ; 
and he who ought to be the man of the State, whose eyes 
should be fixed on the State, and whose mind and heart 
should be full of it, shrinks up into the holder of a ministerial 
office. 

No less general, and far more mischievous, is another 
delusion, by which the same word, mitfistry, is confounded 
W'ith the Church, lie who enters into the ministry of the 
Church, is said to go into the Church, as though he were not 
in it before : the body of the ministers too, the Clergy, are 
commonly called the Church ; and by a very unfortunate, 
but inevitable consequence, are frequently looked upon as 
forming, not merely a part, but the whole Churfch. Hence 
politically the interests of the Church are deemed to be 
separate from those of the State; and the Church is 
accounted a portion of the State ; whereas it should be 
. coextensive and coincident therew-ith; nay, should be thq 
* State itself spiritualized, under a higher relation, and in a 
higher power. Hence too in ordinary life the still greater 
evil, that the more peculiar duties of the Chirstian profe^on, 
as distinct from those enjoined by human ethics, are held to 
be incumbent on the Clergy alone: whereby their labours 
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are deprived of help which they might otherwise receive, 
and which they greatly need. Indeed they themselves are 
far too ready to monopolize their office, and to regard all 
interference of the Laity ini spiritual or ecclesiastical matters 
as an impertinent intrusion. On the other hand the Laity, 
in.stead of being invited and encouraged to deem themselves 
integral members of the Church, and sharers in all the 
blessed duties of Christian fellowship, are led to fanqr that 
these are things in which they have no concern, that an they 
have to do with the Church is to go on a Sunday to the 
building which bears its name, and that, if they only bring 
themselves to listen, they may leave it to the preacher to 
follow his own exhortations. 

I am not contending that in any of these instances the 
perversion in the meaning of the words has been the sole, or 
even the main source of the corresjwnding practical error. 
Rather has the practical error given birth to the verbal. It 
is the heart that misleads the head in the first instance nine 
times, for once that the head misleads the heart. Still 
error, as well as truth, when it is stamped in words, gains 
currency, and diffuses and propagates itself, and becomes 
inveterate, and almost ineradicable. All that large and 
better meaning class, who swell the train of public opinion, 
and who, without energy to do right on their own bottom, 
would often be loth to do what they recognised to be wrong, 
are apt to be the lackies of words, and will follow the blind 
more readily than the seeing. 

On the other hand, in pn^porlion as every word is the 
distinct, determinate sign of the conception it stands for, 
does that conception form part and parcel of the nation’s 
knowledge. Now a language will often be wiser, not merely 
than the vulgar, but even than the wisest of those who speak 
it. Being like amber in its efficacy to circulate the electric 
spirit of truth, it is also like amber in embalming and 
preserving the relics of ancient wisdom, although one is not 
seldom puzzled to decipher its contents. Sometimes it locks 
up truths, which were once well known, but which in the 
course of ages have passed out of sight and been forgotten. In 
other (iases it holds the germs of truth, of which, though they 
were never plainly discerned, the genius of its framers caught 
a glimpse in a happy moment of divination. A meditative 
man oannot refrain from wonder, when he digs down to the 
de^ thought l^ng at the root of many a metaphorical term, 
^^oyed for tne designation of spiritual things, even of those 
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with regard to which professing philosophers have blundered 
grossly: and often it would seem as though rays of truths* 
which were still below the intellectual horizon* had dawned 
upon the Imagination as it was looking up to heaven. Hence 
they who feel an inward call to teach and enlighten their 
countrymen, should deem it an important part of their duty 
to draw out the stores of thotight which are already latent in 
their native language, to purify it from the corruptions which 
Time* brings upon all things, and from which language has 
no exemption, and to endeavour to give distinctness and 
precision to whatever in it is confused, or obscure, or dimly 
seen. 

And they who have been studious thus to purify their 
native tongtie, may also try to enrich it When any new 
conception stands out so broadly and singly as to give it a 
claim for having a special sign to denote it, if no word for 
the puri>ORe can be found in the extant vocabulary of the 
language, no old word which, with a slight cHnamm given 
to its meaning, will answer the purpose, they may frame a 
new one. But he who does not know how to prize the 
inheritance his ancestors have bequeathed to him, will 
hardly better or enlarge it. A man should love and venerate 
his native language, as the first of his benefactors, as the 
awakener and stirrer of all his thoughts, the frame and mould 
and rule of his spiritual being, as the great bond and medium 
of intercourse with his fellows, as the mirror in which he 
sees his own nature, and without which he could not even 
commune with himself, as the image in which the wisdom nf 
God has chosen to reveal itself to him. He who thus diinks 
of his native langiugc will never toucli It without revetence. 
Yet his reverence will not withhold, but rather encourage 
him to do what he can to purify and improve it. Of this 
duty no Englishman in our times has shown himself so well 
aware as Coleridge : which of itself is a proof that be 
possessed some of the most important elements of the 
philosophical mind. Nor were his exertions in this way 
unsuccessful. Several words that he revived, some that he 
coined, are now become current, at least among writers on 
speculative subjects: and many are the terms in our 
philosophical vocabulary, whicli a while back were scattered 
about promiscuously, as if they all stood for pretty mu<di 
the same thing, but which he has stamped afresh, so 
people begin to have some notion of their meanir^. 
Valuable contributions towards the same end are also to 
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be found in the writings of Mr. De Quincey ; whose clear 
and subtile understanding, combined as it is with extensive 
and accurate learning, fits him above most men for such 
investigations. u. 

A statesman, we are told, should follow public opinion. 
Doubtless ... as a coachman follows his horses; having 
firm hold on the reins, and guiding them. • 

Suppose one’s horse runs away, what is one to do ? 

Fling the bridle on his neck, to be sure: and then you 
will be fit to be prime minister of England. 

But the horse might throw me. 

That too would be mob-like. They are fond of trampling 
on those who have bent and cringed to them. U. 

Ours till lately was a government of maxims, and perhaps 
is so in great measure still. The economists want to sub¬ 
stitute a despotism of systems. But who, until the coming 
of Christ’s Kingdom, can hope to see a government of 
principles? 

When a ship has run aground, the boats take her in tow. 
Is not this pretty much the condition of our government, 
perhaps of most governments nowadays ? The art of govern¬ 
ing, even in the sense of steering a state, will soon be 
reckoned among the lost nrts, along with architecture, 
sacred music, sculpture, historical painting, and epic and 
dramatic poetry. u. 

If a government is to stand a storm, it should have a 
strong anchorage; and that is only to be found in the past. 
Custom attaches men in the long run, even more than 
personal affection, and far more than the clearest conviction ; 
as we see, among many other proofs, in the difficulty of 
breaking off a bad habit, however bad we may acknowledge 
and deeply feel it to be. 

The power of ancestral institutions has been strikingly 
manifested of late, on the one band, in the unwillingness 
which the main body even of our reformers, in spite of party 
zeal, in spite of the charms of ra.shness and presumption, in 
spite of the fascination exercised by the love of destroying, 
and of rebuilding a new edifice of our own creation, in spile 
of the delusions of false theories, have shown to assail the 
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fundamental principles of the Constitution. On the other 
hand the same power has been evinced by the rapidity with 
which the feeling of the nation has been resuming its old 
level, notwithstanding what lias been done to shake and 
pervert it, not merely by temporary excitements, but by 
the enormous changes in the distribution of wealth, and by 
the hordes of human beings that have swarmed wherever 
Commerce has sounded her bell. 

Does any one wish to see the converse, how soon the 
births of yesterday grow rotten, and send up a stench in the 
nostrils of a whole people ? There is no necessity to cast 
our eyes back on the ghastly pantomime exhibited in France, 
when constitution followed constitution, each gaudier and 
flimsier and more applauded and more detested than its pre¬ 
decessors. Alas ! we arc witnesses of a similar spectacle at 
home, where friend and foe are united in condemning and 
reviling what half a dozen years back was cried up as a 
marvellous structure of political wisdom, that was to be the 
glory and the bulwark of England for ages. This is the 
curse which waits oti man’s wilfulness. Of our own works 
we soon grow weary: to-day we worship, to-morrow we 
loathe them. Ihe laws we have imposed on ourselves, 
knowing how baseless and strengthless they are, we are 
impatient to throw off: and then we are glad to bow even 
to a yoke of iron, if it will but deliver us from the misery of 
being our own masters. U. 

Thrift is the best means of thriving. This is one of the 
truths that force themselves on the understanding of very 
early ages, when it is almost the only means: and few 
truths are sucli favourites with that selfish, housewifely 
.shrewdness, which has ever been the chief parent and 
retailer of proverbs. Iknce there is no lack of such sayings 
as A pin a-day is a groat a-year ; Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds ivill take care of themsehes. 

Perhaps the former of these saws, which bears such 
strongly marked features of homelier times, may be out of 
date in these days of inordinate gains, and still more 
inordinate desires; when it seems as though nobody could 
be satisfied, until he has dug up the earth, and drunk up the 
sea, and out-galloped the sun. Many now are so insensible 
to the inestimable value of a regular increase, however slow, 
that they would probably cry out scornfully A fig for your 
groat!, Would you have me be at the trouble of picking up 

G 
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and laying hy a pin a-day^ for the sake of being a groat the 
richer at the end of the year I 

Still both these maxims, taken in their true spirit, are 
admirable prudential rules for the whole of our housekeeping 
through lire. Nor is their usefulness limited to the purse. 
Thai still more valuable portion of our property, our time, 
stands equally in need of good husbandry. It is only by 
making much of our minutes, that we can make much of our 
days and years. Every stitch that is let down may force us 
to unravel a score. 

Moreover, in the intercourse of social life, it is by little 
acts of watchful kindness, recurring daily and hourly, and 
opportunities of doing kindnesses, if sought for, are for ever 
starting up, it is by words, by tones, by gestures, by looks, 
that affection is won and preserved. He who neglects these 
trifles, yet boasts that, whenever a great sacrifice is called 
for, he shall be ready to make it, will rarely be loved. The 
likelihood is, he will not make it; and if he does, it will be 
much rather for his own sake, than for his neighbour’s. 
Many persons indeed are said to be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish ; but they who are penny-foolish will hardly be 
pound-wise; although selfish vanity may now and then for 
a moment get the better of selfish indolence. For Wisdom 
will always have a microscope in her hand. 

But these sayings are still more. They are among the 
highest maxims of the highest prudence, that w'hich super¬ 
intends the housekeeping of our souls. The reason why 
people so ill know how to do their duty on great occasions, 
IS, that they will not be diligent in doing their duty on little 
occasions. Here too let us only take care of the pence : and 
the pounds will take care of themselves: for God w'ill be 
thepaymaster. But how will He pay us? In kind doubtless : 
by supplying us with greater occasions, and enabling us to 
act worthily of them. 

On the other hand, as there is a law of continuity, whereby 
in ascending we can only mount step by step, so is there a 
law of continuity, whereby they who descend must sink, and 
that too with an ever-increasing velocity. No propagation 
or multiplication is more rapid than that of evil, unless it be 
checked ; no groivth more certain. He who is in for a 
penny, to take another expression belonging to the same 
family, if he does not resolutely fly, will find he is in for a 
pound. u. 
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Few do all that is demanded of them. Few hands are 
steady enough to hold out a full cup, without spilling the 
wine. It is well therefore to have a cup which will contain 
something beyond the exact measure, to require more than 
is absolutely necessary for the end we have in view. a. 

Ope of the most important, but one of the most difficult 
things for a powerful mind is, to be its own master. Minerva 
should always be at hand, to restrain Achilles from blindly 
following his impulses and appetites, even those which are 
moral and intellectual, as well as those which are animal and 
sensual. A pond may lie quiet in a plain; but a lake wants 
mountains to compass and hold it in. U. 

Is it from distrusting our reason, that we are always so 
anxious to have some outward confirmation of its verdicts ? 
Or is it that we are such slaves to our senses, we cannot 
lift up our minds to recognise the certainty of any truths, 
but those which cc'me to us through our eyes and ears? 
that, though we are willing to look up to the sky now and 
then, we want the solid ground to stand and lie on ? U. 

I was surprised just now to see a cobweb round a knocker : 
for it was not on the gate of heaven. U, 

We are apt to confound the potential mood with the 
optative. What we wish to do, we think we can do; Init 
when we don’t wish a thing, it becomes^impossible. 

Many a man’s vices have at first been nothing worse than 
good qualities run wild. * U. 

Examples w'ould indeed be excellent things, were not 
people so motlest that none will set, and so vain that none 
will follow them. 

Surely half the world must be blind : they can see nothing« 
unless it glitters. 

A person who had been up in a balloon, was asked 
whether he did not find it very hot, when he got so near the 
sun. This is the vulgar notion of greatness. People fancy 
they shall get near the sun, if they can but discover or 
devise some trick to lift them from the ground. Nor would 
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it be difficult to point out sundry analogies between these 
bladders from the wind-vaults of Eolus, and the means and 
implements by which men attempt to raise themselves. All 
however that can be effected in this way is happily altogether 
insignificant. The further we are borne above the plain of 
common humanity, the colder it grows : we swell out till we 
are nigh to bursting: and manifold experience teacht^ us, 
that our human strength, like that of Anteus, becomes weak- 
ness, as soon as we are severed from the refreshing and 
renovating breast of our mighty Mother. 

On the other hand, it is in the lowly valley that the sun’s 
warmth is truly genial; unless indeed there are mountains 
so close and abrupt as to overshadow it. Then noisome 
vapours may be bred there : but otlierwise in the valley may 
we behold the meaning of the wonderful blessing bestowed 
upon the meek, that they shall inherit the earth. It is theiis 
for this very reason, because they do not seek it. They do 
not exalt their heads like icebergs, which by the by are 
driven away from the earth, and cluster, or rather jostle, 
around the Pole ; but they flow along the earth humbly and 
silently ; and, wherever they flow, they bless it; and so all 
its beauty and all its richness is reflected in their pure, calm, 
peaceful bosoms. u. 

The inheritance of the earth is promised to the godly. 
How inseparably is thxs promise hound up with the com¬ 
mand to love our neighbours as ourselves ! For what is it 
to inherit land ? Te possess it; to enjoy it; to have it as 
our own. Now if we did love our fellow-men as ourselves^ 
if their interests, their joys, their good were as dear to us as 
our own, then would all their property be ours. We should 
have the .same enjoyment from it as if it were called by our 
name. We can feel the truth of this in the case of a dear 
friend, of a brother; still more in that of a husband and 
wife, who, though tw’o persons, are in every interest one. 
Were this love extended to all, it would once more make all 
mankind one people and one family. To this end the first 
Christians sought to have all things in common : neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own {Acts iv, 32 ). In proportion as we grow to 
think and feel that the concerns of others are no less 
important to us than our own, in proportion as we learn to 
share their pleasures and their sorrows, to rejoice with them 
when they rejoice, and to suffer and mourn with them when they 
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suffer and mourn, in the selfsame measure do we taste the 
blessedness of the promise that we shall inherit the earth. It 
is not the narrow span of our own garden, of our own field, 
that we then enjoy. Our own prosperity does not bound 
our happiness. That happiness is infinitely multiplied, as 
we take interest in all that befalls our neighbours, and find an 
ever-flowing source of fresh joy in every blessing bestowed on 
evert soul around us. a. 

This great Christian truth is beautifully expressed by 
Augustin in his 32 nd Treatise on St John^ when he is 
speaking of the union between the individual Christian and 
the Church. ‘ Quid enini ? tu loqucris omnibus linguis ? 
Loquor plane, quia omnis lingua niea est, id est, ejus corporis 
cujus membrum sum. iJiflusa Ecclesia per gentes loquitur 
omnibus linguis: Ecclesia est corpus Christ!: in hoc corpore 
membrum es; cum ergo membrum sis ejus corporis quod 
loquitur omnibus linguis, credo te loqui omnibus linguis. 
Unitas enim membrorum caritate concordat; et ipsa unitas 
loquitur quomodo tunc unus homo loquebatur. Sed tu 
forsitan eorum omnium quae dixi nihil habes. Si amas, 
non nihil habes. Si enim amas unitatem, etiam tibi habet 
quisquis in ilia habet aliquid. Tolle invidiam, et tuum est 
quod habeo: tollam invidiam, et meum est quod habes. 
Livor separat; sanitas jungit. Oculus solus videt in cor¬ 
pore : sed numquid soli sibi oculus videt ? Et manui videt, 
et pedi videt, et caeteris membris videt. Rursus sola manus 
operatur in corpore: sed numquid sibi soli operatur? Et 
ociilo operatur. Sic pes ambulando omnibus membris 
militat: membra caetera tacent, et lingua omnibus loquitur. 
Habcmus ergo Spiritum Sanctum, si amamus Ecclesiam ’. 

This is the great blessing of marriage, that it delivers us 
from the tyranny of Meum and 'ftiuni. Converting each into 
the other, it endears them both, and turns a slavish, deadening 
drudgery into a free and joyous service. And “by bringing 
home to every one’s heart, that he is something better than a 
n»ere self, that he is the part of a higher and more precious 
whole, it becomes a type of the union between the Church 
and the Lord. U. 

To Adam Paradise was home. To the good among his 
descendants home is Paradise. 


God’s first gift to man was religion, and a glimpse of 
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personal liberty : his second was love, and a home, and therein 
the seeds of civilization. His two great institutions are two 
great charters, bestowed'on every creature that labours, and 
on women. Had they been respected as they ought, no poor 
folks would ever have been driven to their work like oxen, 
and trampled down into mere creeping things; nor would 
any females have been degraded into brute instruments for 
glutting the casual passions of the male. 

In giving us sisters, God gave us the best of earthly moral 
antiseptics; that affinity, in its habitual, intimate, domestic, 
desensualized intercourse of affection, presenting us with the 
ideal of love in sexual separation; as marriage, or total 
identification, does with the ideal of love in sexual union. 
Indeed it bears the same relation to love, that love bears to 
human nature; being designed to disentangle love from 
sense, which is love’s selfishness, just as love is to disentangle 
man from selfishness under all its forms. Yet God again 
has consecrated sense in marriage; so that its delights are 
only called in to be purified and minted by religion. If they 
are forbidden to the appetite, it is to raise their character, 
and to endow it w’ith a blessing; that, being thus elevated, 
enriched, and hallowed, they may prove the worthier gift to 
the chastened and subjected imagination. 

Here let me cite a passage from one of the wisest and 
roost delightful works of recent times, which, though its 
author is sometimes over-fanciful, and not seldom led astray 
by his Romish prejudices, is full of high and holy thoughts on 
the loftiest subjects'of speculation. ‘La passion la plus 
effr^nie et la plus chere k la nature humaine verse seule plus 
de maux sur la terre que tous les autres vices ensemble. Nous 
avons horreur du meurtre: mais c^ue sont tous les meurtres 
r^unis, et la guerre meme, compares au vice, qui est comme le 
mauvais principe, homicide dh k commencement^ qui agit sur 
le possible, tue ce qui n’existe point encore, et ne cesse de 
veiiler sur les sources de la vie pour les appauvrir ou les 
souiller? Comme il doit toujours y avoir dans le munde, en 
vertu de sa constitution actuelle, une conspiration immense 
pour justifier, pour embellir, j’ai presque dit, pour consacrer 
ce vice, il n’y en a pas sur lequel les saintes pages aient 
accumul^ {dus d’anathibmes temporels. Le sage nous 
d^Donce ie.s suites funestes des nuiti coupables (iv, 6); et si 
nous regardons autour de nous, rien ne nous em^Sche 
d’pbserver I’incontestable accomplissement de ces anathemes. 
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La reproduction de I’homme, qui d’un cdt^ le rapprocbe de 
la brute, I’elive de I’autre jusqu’k la pure intelligence, par les 
lois qui environment ce grand myst^re de la nature, et par la 
sublime participation accord^e a celui qui s’en est rendu 
digne. Mais que la sanction de ces lois est terrible ! Si nous 
pouvions apercevoir tous les maux qui r^sultent des innom> 
brables profanations de la premiere loi dn monde, nous 
reculerions d’horreur. Nos enfans porteront la peine de nos 
fautes ; nos peres les ont venges d’avance. Voila pourquoi 
la seule religion vraie est aussi la seule qui, sans pouvoir tout 
dire d I’homme, se soit neanmoins emparee du mariage, et 
I’ait soumis a des saintes ordonnances. Je crois meme que sa 
legislation sur ce point doit etre mise au rang des preuves 
les plus sensibles de sa divinite ’: De Maistre, Soirhs de 
Saint-ritersbourg^ i, 59 - 61 . 

There are persons who would have us love, or rather obey 
God, chiefly because 11c outbids the devil. 

I was told orce of a man, who lighted a bonfire in his 
park, and walked through it, to get a foretaste of hell, and 
try what it fell like. Surely he who could do this must 
often have been present at scenes which would have furnished 
him with a far better likeness. U. 

Some men treat the God of their fathers as they treat their 
father’s friend. They do not deny him; by no means; they 
only deny themselves to him, when he is good enough to 
call upon them. * 

Truth, when witly, is the wittiest of all things. 

Ridentem dictre vernm Quid vetat? In the first place, 
all the sour faces in the world, stiffening into a yet more 
rigid asperity at the least glimpse of a smile. I have seen 
faces too, which, so long as you let them lie in their sleepy 
torpor, unshaken and unstirred, have a creamy softn^ 
and smoothness and might beguile you into suspecting their 
owners of being gentle: but, if they catch the sound of a 
laugh, it acts ot them like thunder, and they also turn i^ur* 
Nay, strange as it may seem, there have been sudi incarnate 
paradoxes as would rather see their fellow-creatures ary than 
smile. 

But is not this in exact accordance with the spirit which 
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pronounces a blessing on the weeper, and a woe on the 
laui^her ? 

Not in the persons I have in view. That blessing and 
woe are pronounced in the knowledge ho^w apt the course of 
this world is to run counter to the kingdom of God. They 
who weep are declared to be blessed, not because they weep, 
but because they shall laugh: and the woe threatened to the 
laughers is in like manner, that tbty shall mourn and weep. 
Therefore they who have this spirit in them will endeavour 
to forward the blessing, and to avert the woe. They will 
try to comfort the mourner, so as to lead him to rejoice ; 
and they will w'arn the laugher, that he may be preserved 
from the mourning and weeping, and may exchange his 
passing for lasting joy. But there are many who merely 
indulge in the antipathy, without opening their hearts to the 
sympathy. Such is the spirit found in those w'ho have cast 
off the bonds of the lower earthly affections, without having 
risen as yet into the freedom of heavenly love, in those who 
have stopped short in the state of transition between the two 
lives, like so many skeletons, stri])ped of their earthly, and 
not yet clothed with a heavenly body. It is the spirit of 
Stoicism, for instance, in jdiilosophy, and of vulgar 
Calvinism, which in so many things answers to Stoicism, in 
religion. They who feel the harm they have received from 
worldly pleasures, are prone at fiist to quarrel with pleasure 
of every kind altogether: and it is one of the strange 
perversities of our self-wdll to entertain anger, instead of 
pity, toward those whom we fancy to judge or act less 
wisely than ourselves. This however is only while the 
scaffolding is still standing around the edifice of their 
Christian life, so that they cannot see clearly out of the 
windows, and their view is broken up into disjointed parts. 
When the scaffolding is removed, and tliey look abroad 
without hindrance, they are readier than any to delight in 
all the beauty and true pleasure around thjm. They feel 
that it is their blessed calling, not only tc rejoice ahvays 
themselves, but likewise to rejotce with all vPio do rejoice in 
innocence of heart. They feel that this must be well-pleasing 
to Him who has filled His universe with ever-bubbling 
springs of gladness ; so that, whithersoever ws turn our eyes, 
through earth and sky as well as sea, we behold the 
d.p'bpi'Bfi'OP yOiaa/ia of Nature. On the other hand, it is the 
harshness of an irreligious temper, clothing itself in religious 
*eal, and not seldom exhibiting symptoms of mental dis- 
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org^anization, that looks scowlingly on every indication of 
happiness and mirth. 

Moreover there is a large class of people, who deem tl.e 
business of life far too weighty and momentous to be made 
light of; who would leave merriment to children, and 
laughter to idiots; and who hold that a joke would be 
as much out of i)lace on their lips, as on a gravestone, or in 
a ledger. Wit and Wisdom being sisters, not only are they 
afraid of being indicted for bigamy were they to wed them 
both ; but they shudder at such a union as incestuous. So, 
to keep clear of teniplalion, and to preserve their faith where 
they have plighted it, they turn the younger out of doors; 
and if they see or hear of anylxxly taking her in, they are 
positive he can know nothing of the elder. They would 
not be witty for the world. ISow to escape l^eing so is not 
very difficult for those whom Nature has so favoured that 
Wit with them is always at zero, or below it. And as to 
their Wisdom, since they are careful never to overfeed her, 
she jogs leisurely along the turnpike road, with lank and 
meagre carcass, dis{)laying all her bones, and never getting 
out of her own dust. .She feels no inclination to be frisky, 
l)ut, if a coach or a waggon passes her, is glad, like her 
rider, to run behind a thing so big. Now all these people 
take grievous offence, if any one comes near them better 
mounted ; and they are in a tremor lest the neighing and 
snorting and prancing should be contagious. 

Surely however ridicule implies contempt: and so the 
feeling mu^t be condcmnable, subversive of gentleness, 
incompatible with kindness? • 

Not necessarily so, or universally ; flir from it. The word 
ridicule, it is true, has a narrow, one-sided meaning. From 
our proneness to mix tip personal feelings with those which 
are more purely objective and intellectual, we have in great 
measure restricted the meaning of ridicule, which would 
properly extend over the w'hole region of the ridiculous, the 
laughable, where we may disport ourselves innocently, with¬ 
out any evil emotion; and wc have narrowed it so that 
in common usage it mostly corresponds to derision, which 
does indeed involve personal and olfensive feelings. As the 
great business of Wisdom in her speculative office is to 
detect and reveal the hidden harmonies of things, those 
harmonies w’hich are the sources and the ever-flowing emana¬ 
tions of Law, the dealings of Wit on the other hand are with 
incongruities. And it is the perception of incongruity, 
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flashing upon us, when unaccompanied, as Aristotle observes 
\Poet.^ c. v), by pain, or by any predominant moral disgust, 
that provokes laughter, and ’ excites the feeling of the 
ridiculous. But it no more follows that the perception of 
such an incongruity must breed or foster haughtiness or 
disdain, than that the perception of anything else that may 
be erroneous or w'rong should do so. You might |U5 well 
ai^e, that a man must be proud and scornful, because he 
sees that there is such a thing as sin, or such a thing as folly 
in the world. Yet, unless we blind our eyes, and gag our 
ears, and hoodwink our minds, rve shall seldom pass through 
a day, without having some form of evil brought in one way 
or other before us. Besides the perception of incongruity 
may exist, and may awaken laughter, without the slightest 
reprobation of the object laughed at. We laugh at a pun, 
surely without a shade of contempt either for the words 
punned upon or for the punster • and if a very bad pun be 
the next test thing to a very good one, this is not from its 
flattering anjp feeling of su[»eriority in us, but because the 
incongruity is broader and more glaring. Nor, when we 
laugh at a droll combination of imagery, do we fvel any con¬ 
tempt, but often admiration, at the ingenuity shown in it, 
and an almost affectionate thankfulness toward the person 
by whom we have been amused, such as is rarely excited by 
any other display of intellectual power; as those who have 
ever enjoyed the delight of Professor Sedgwick's society will 
bear witness. * 

It is true, an exclusive attention to the ridiculous side of 
things is hurtful to tfie chaiacter, and destructive of earnest¬ 
ness and gravity. But no less mischievous is it to fix our 
attention exclusively or even mainly, on the vices and other 
follies of mankind. Such contemplations, unless counteracted 
by wholesomer thoughts, harden or rot the heart, deaden the 
moral principle, and make us hopeless and reckless. The 
objecte toward which we should turn our minds habitually, are 
those which are great and good and pure, the throne of 
Virtue, and she who sits upon it, the majesty of Truth, the 
beauty of Holiness. This is the spiritual sky through which 
we should strive to mount, ‘ springing from crystal step to 
crystal stra and bathing our souls in its living, life-giving 
c^er. These are the thoughts by which we should whet 
and polish our swords for the warfare against evil, that the 
vapours of the earth may not rust them. But in a warfare 
against evil, under one or other of its forms^ we are all of us 
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called to engage: and it is a childish dream to fancy that we 
can walk about among mankind without perpetual necessity 
remarking that the world is full of many worse incongruities, 
beside those which make us laugh. 

Nor do I deny that a laugher may often be a scoffer and a 
scorner. Some jesters are fools of a worse breed than those 
who used to urear the cap. S neering is commonly found along 
with a bitter, splenetic misanthropy: or it may be a man’s 
mockery at his own hollow heart, venting itself in mockery 
at others. Cruelty will try to season, or to palliate its 
atrocities by derision. The hyena grins in its den; most 
wild beasts over their prey. But, though a certain Idnd of 
wit, like other intellectual gifts, may coexist with moral 
depravity, there has often been a playfulness in the best and 
greatest men, in Phocion, in Socrates, in Luther, in Sir 
Thomas More, which, as it were, adds a bloom to the severer 
graces of their character, shining forth with amaranthine 
brightness when storms assail them, and springing up in 
fresh blossoms under the axe of the executioner. How much 
is our affection for Hector increased by his tossing his boy in 
his arms, and laughiflg at his childish fears! Smiles are the 
language of love : they betoken the complacency and delight 
of the heart in the object of its contemplation. Why are we 
.o assume that there must needs be bitterness or contempt in 
them, when they enforce a truth, or reprove an error ? On 
the contrary, some of those who have been richest in wit and 
humour, have been among the simplest and kindest-hearted 
of men. 1 will only instance Fuller, Bishop Earle, Lafontaine, 
Matthes Claudius, Charles Lamb. * ‘ Le m^chant n’est 
jamais comique’, is wisely remarked by De Maistre, when 
canvassing the pretensions of Voltaire (Soir/es, i, 273 ); and 
the converse is equally true: le comique^ le vrai comtqmt 
n'est jamais mkhant. A laugh, to be joyous, must now 
from a joyous heart; but without kindness there can be no 
true joy. And what a dull, plodding, tramping, clanking 
would the ordinary intercourse of society be, without wit to 
enliven and brighten it! When two men meet, they seem 
to be kept at bay through the estranging effects of al^nce, 
until some sportive sally opens their hearts to each other. 
Nor does anything spread cheerfulness so rapidly owr n 
whole party, or an assembly of people, however lai^e. 
Reason expands the soul of the philosopher ; Imagination 
glorifies the poet, and breathes a breath of spring through 
the young and genial: but, if we take into aoconnt the 
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numberless glances and gleams whereby Wit lightens ouf 
everyday life, I hardly know what power ministers so 
bountifully to the innocent pleasures of mankind. 

Surely too it cannot be requisite to a man's being in 
earnest, that he should wear a perpetual frown. Or is 
there less of sincerity in Nature during her gambols in 
spring, than during the stiffness and harshness of her wintry 
gloom? Does not the bird’s blithe carolling come from'ihe 
heart, quite as much as the quadruped’s monottmous cry ? 
And is it then altogether impossible to take up one’s abode 
with Truth, and to let all sweet homely feelings grow about 
it and cluster around it, and to smile upon it as on a kind 
father or mother, and to sport with it and hold light and 
merry talk with it as with a loved brother or sister, and to 
fondle it and play with it as with a child ? No otherwise did 
Socrates and Plato commune with Truth ; no otherwise 
Cervantes and Shakspeare. This playfulness of Truth is 
beautifully represented by Landor, in the Conz)ersati\>n 
I'letween Marcus Cicero and his brrither, in an alk-gory which 
has the voice and the spirit of I’lato. On the other hand the 
outcries of those who exclaim against every sound more 
lively than a bray or a bleat, as derogatory to Truth, are 
often prompted, not so much by their deep feeling of tlie 
dignity of the truth in question, as of the dignity of the 
person by whom that truth is maintained. It is our vanity, 
our self-conceit, that makes us so sore and irritable. To a 
grave argument we may reply gravely, and fancy that w'e 
have the best of it: but he who is too <lull or too angry to 
smile, cannot answ'er'a smile, except by fretting and fuming. 
Olivia lets us into the secret of Malvolio’s distaste for the 
Clown. 

For the full expansion of the intellect moreover, to pre¬ 
serve it from that narrowness and partial warp, which our 
proneness to give ourselves up to the sway of the moment is 
apt to produce, its various faculties, however opposite, should 
grow and be trained up side by sitle, sliould tw'ine their arms 
together, and .strengthen each other by love-wrestles. Thus 
will it be best fitted for discerning and acting upon the 
multiplicity of things which the world sets Ijefore it. Thus 
too will something like a balance and order be upheld, and 
our minds be preserved from that exaggeration on the one 
side, and depreciation on the other side, which are the sure 
results of exclusiveness. A poet for instance should have 
much of the philosopher in him ; not indeed thrusting itself 
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forward at tlie surface, this would only make a monster of 
his work, like the Siamese twins, neither one thing, nor two, 
but latent within: the spindle should be out of sight; but 
the web should be spun by the Fates. A philosopher on the 
other hand should have much of the poet in him. A 
historian cannot be great, without combining the elements 
of ihe two minds. A statesman ought to unite those of all 
the three. A great religious teacher, such as Socrates,' 
IJernaid, Luther, Schlciermacher, needs the statesman’s 
practical power of dealing with men and things, as well as 
the historian’s insight into their growth and purpose : he 
needs the philosopher’s ideas, impregnated and impersonated 
by the imagination of tlie poet. In like manner our graver 
faculties and thoughts are much chastened and bettered by a 
blending and interfusifui of the lighter, so that ‘ the sable 
cloud’ may ‘turn 'oilh her silver lining on the night:’ 
while our lighter thoughts require the graver to substantiate 
them and keep them from evaporating. Thus Socrates is 
said in Plato’s Banquet to have maintained that a great 
tragic poet ought likewise to be a great comic poet: an 
observation the more remarkable, because the tendency of 
the Greek mind, as at once manifested in their Polytheism, 
and fostered by it, was to insulate all its ideas, and as it were 
to split up the intellectual world into a cluster of Cyclades; 
whereas the appetite of union and fusion, often leading to 
confusion, is tlie characteristic of modern times. The com¬ 
bination however was realized in himself, and in his great 
pupil; and may perhaps have been so to a certain extent in 
Eschylus, if we may tudge from the fame of his satyric 
dramas. At all events the assertion, as has been remarked 
more than once, for ir\slance by Coleridge {^Remains ii, 12), 
is a w'onderful prophetical intuition, which has received its 
fulfilment in Shakspearc. No heart would have been strong 
enough to hold the woe of Lear and Othello, except that 
which had the unquenchable elasticity of Falstaff and Tht 
Midsummer Nv^hi's Dream. He too is an example that the 
perception of the ridiculous does not necessarily imply bitter¬ 
ness and scorn. Along with his intense humour, and his 
equally intense piercing insight into the darkest, most fearful 
depths of human nature, there is still a spirit of universal 
kindness, as well as universal justice, pervading his works : 
and* Ben Jonson has left us a precious memorial of him, 
where he calls him ‘ My gmtlc Shakspeare This one 
epithet sheds a beautiful light on his character : its truth is 
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attested by bis wisdom; which could never have been so 
perfect) unless it had been harmonized by ihe gentleness of 
the dove. A similar union of the graver and lighter powers 
is found in several of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, and in 
many others among the greatest poets of the modern world ; 
in Boccaccio, in Cervantes, in Chaucer, in Goethe, in Tieck ; 
so was it in Walter Scott. , 

* But He who came to set us an example how we ought to 
walk, never indulged in wit or ridicule, and thereby showed 
that such levities are not becoming in those who profess to 
follow Him. 

I have Jheard this argument alledged, but couM never feel 
its force. Jesus did indeed set us an example, which it 
behoves us to follow in all things: we cannot follow it too 
closely, too constantly. It is the spirit of His example 
however, that we are to follow, not the letter. We are to 
endeavour that the principles of our actions may be the same 
which He manifested in His, but not to cleave servilely to 
the outward form. For, as He did many things, which we 
cannot do, as He had a power and a wisdom, which lie 
altogether beyond our reach, so are there many things which 
beseem us in our human, earthly relations, but which it did 
not enter into His purpose to sanction by His express 
example. Else on the selfsame grounds it might be con¬ 
tended, that it does not befit a Christian to be a husband or 
a &ther, seeing that Jesus has set us no example of these two 
sacred relations. It might be contended with equal justice, 
that there ought to bo no statesmen, no soldiers, no lawyers, 
no merchants, that no one should write a lx»ok, that poetry, 
history, philosophy, science, ought all to be thrown over¬ 
board, and banished for ever from the field of lawful human 
occupkions. As rationally might it be argued, that, because 
there are no trees or houses in the sky, it is therefore profane 
and sinful to plant trees and build houses on the earth. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his Exhortation to ihe Imitation ^ the 
life of Christy when speaking of the things which Christ 
did, but which are not ‘ imitable by us ’, touches on this 
very point (vol. ii, p. Ixvii); ‘ We never read (he says) that 
Jesus laughed, and but once that Me rejoiced in spirit: hut 
the declensions of our natures cannot bear the weight of a 
perpetual grave deportment, without the intervals of 
refreshment and free alacrity.* 

In fact the aim and end of all our Lord’s teaching, to 
draw men away from sin to the knowledge and love of God, 
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was such, that wit and ridicule, even had they been com¬ 
patible with the pure hcavenliness of His spirit, could have 
found no place in it. For the dealings of Wit are with 
incongruities, regarded intellectually, rather than morally, 
with absurdities and follies, rather than with vices and sins: 
and when it attacks the latter, it tries chiefly to point out 
theij absurdity and folly, the moral feeling being for the 
time kept half in obeyance. But though there is no 
recorded instance of our Lord’s making use of any of the 
weapons of wit, nor is it conceivable that He ever did so, 
a severe taunting irony is sanctioned by the example of the 
Hebrew prophets, as in Isaiali’s sublime invective against 
idolatry, and in Elijah’s controversy with the priests of Baal, 
and by that of St I'aul especially in the fourth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. Surely too one may say 
with Miltfjn, in his Avimadversions on the Remonstrant, 
that ‘this vein of laughing hath ofttimes a strong and 
sinewy force in teaching and confuting’; and that ‘if it be 
harmful to be angry, and withal to cast a lowering smile, 
when the propt rest object calls for both, it will be long 
enough ere any be able to say, why those two most rational 
faculties of human intellect, anger and laughter, were first 
seated in the breast of man.’ In like manner Schleier- 
machcr, who was gifted with the keenest wit, and who was 
the greatest master of irony since Plato, deemed it justifiable 
and right to make use of these powers, as Pascal also did, 
in his polemical writings. Yet all who knew him well 
declare that the basis of his character, the keynote of his 
whole being, was love; and so, when I had the happiness 
of seeing him, I felt it to be; a love which delighted in 
pouring out the boundless riches of his spirit for the edifying 
of such as came near him, and strove with unweariable zeal 
to make them partakers of all that he had. Hereby was 
his heart kept fresh through the unceasing, and often 
turbulent activity of his life, so that the subtlety of his 
understanding had no power to corrode it; but, when he 
died, he was still, as one of his friends said of him, ein futtf- 
und-sechszi^s^jdhriger Jiingling. To complain of his wit 
irony, as some do, is like complaining of a sword for being 
sharp. So long as error and evil passions lift up their heads' 
in literature, the soldiers of Truth must go forth against 
them: and seldom will it be practicable to fulfil the task 
imposed upon Shylock, and cut out a noxious opinion, 
especially where there is an inflammable habit, without 
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shedding a drop of blood. In fact would it not be some* 
thing like a mockery, when we deem it our duly to wage 
battie, were we to shrink from using the weapons which God 
has placed in our hands ? Only we must use them fairly, 
lawfully, for our cause, not for display, still less in mangling 
or wantonly wounding onr adversaries. 

After all however I allow that the feeling of the ridicvjlous 
can only belong to the imperfect contlition and relations of 
humanity. Hence I have always felt a shock of pain, 
almost of disgust, at reaviing that passage in Paradise Lost^ 
where, in reply to Adam’s questions about the stars, Raphael 
says 

the Great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets, to be scanned by them who ought 
Rattier admire ; or, if they list to try 
Conjecture, He His fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their dispiutes, iierkaf's to move 
If is faugkter at their quaint o/'inious uii /<• 

Hereafter. When they come to rncxicl heaven, 

And calculate the stars, how they will wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, conlrlvc 
To save appearances, how gird the sphere 
With centric and ecceturic scribbled o’er. 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. 

Already by thy reasoning this f gno;. ;. 

Milton might indeed appeal to certain j’^as-agos in the Old 
Testament, such as Psa ni ii, 4 , Piov. i, 26 : but the bold 
and terrible anthropopathy of those passages can nowise 
justify a Christian ip attrilmting such a feeling to God; 
least of all as excited by a matter of purely speculative 
science, without any moral pr.avity. For in the sight of 
God the only folly is wickedness. The errors of His 
creatures, so far as they are merciy errors of the understand¬ 
ing, are nothing else than the refraction of the light, from 
the atmosphere in which He has placed them. Even we 
can perceive and acknowledge how the aberrations of Science 
are necessary stages in her progress: and an astronomer 
nowadays would only sliow his own ignorance, and his 
incapacity of looking beyonrl wliat he sees around him, if 
he were to mock at the Ptolemaic system, or could not dis¬ 
cern how in its main principles it was the indispensable 
prelude to the Copernican. While the battle is ^lending, 
we may attack an inveterate error with the missiles of 
ridicule, as well as in close fight, reason to reason : but, 
when the battle is won, we are bound to do justice to the 
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truth which lay at its heart, and which was the source of its 
power. In either case it is a sort of blasphemy to attribute 
our puny feelings to Him, before whom the difference between 
the most ignorant man and the least ignorant is only that the 
latter has learned a few more letters in the alphabet of know¬ 
ledge. Aljove all is it offensive to represent the Creator as 
puiposely throw'ing an appearance of confusion over His 
woil<s, that He may enjoy the amusement of laughing at 
the impotent attempts of His creatures to understand 
them. u. 

Nobody w ho is afraid of laughing, and heartily too, at his 
fiicnd, can be said to have a true and thorough love for him ; 
and on the other hand it would betray a sorry want of faith, 
to distrust a friend because he laughs at you. Few persons, 

I believe, are much worth loving, in w'hom there is not 
something w'cll worth laughing at. That frailty, without 
son)e symptoms of which man has never been found, and 
which in the bad forms the gangrene for their vices to rankle 
and fester in, shows itself also in the best men, and attaches 
itself even to their virtues. Only in them it appears mainly 
in occasional a w'k ward nesses aiul waywardnesses, in their 
falling short or stepping aside now and then, rather than in 
their absolute abandonment of the path of duty. It is the 
earthly particle which tints the colourless ray, and without 
which that ray is no object of human vision. It gives them 
their determinate features and characteristic expression, 
constituting them real persons, instead of mere personified 
ideas. This too is the very thing thal enables us to sym¬ 
pathize with them as with our brethren, under deeper and 
gentler feelings than those of a stargazing wonder. Now 
this incongruity and incompleteness, this contrast between 
the pure, sj)irilual jirinciple and the manner and form of its 
actual manifestation, contain tlie essence of the ridiculous. 
The discord, coming athwart the tune, and blending with it, 
when not harsh enough to be painful, is ludicrous. 

At times too the very majesty of a principle will make, 
what in another case would scarcely have attracted notice, 
appear extravagant. The higher a tree rises, the wider is 
the range of its oscillations : and thus it comes to pass that 
there is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Nor 
is it merely that the effect is deepened by the contrast. 
There is ever a Socratic playfulness in true magnanimity; 
so that, feeling the inadequateness of all earthly rmment,— 
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finding too that, even when it comes to its home, it must 
come as a stranger and an alien,—it is not unwilling to 
clothe itself, like the godlike Ulysses, in rags. At nothing 
else can one laugh with such goodwill, and at the same time 
•with such innocence and good-humour. Nor can any laugh 
be freer from that contempt, which has so erroneously been 
supposed to be involved in the feeling of the ridiculous. 
The steadfast assurance and unshakable loyalty of love are 
evinced, not in blinking and looking aside from the object 
we profess to regard, and leering on some imaginary counter¬ 
feit, some puppet of our own fancies, tricked out in such 
excellences as our gracious caprice may bestow on it; but 
in gazing fixedly at our friend such as he is, admiring what 
is great in him, approving what is good, delighting in what 
is amiable, and retaining our admiration and approbation 
and delight unsullied and unimpaired, at the very moment 
when we are vividly conscious that he is still but a man, and 
has something in him of human weakness, something of 
whimsical peculiarity, or something of disproportionate 
enthusiasm. u. 

Evei’y age has its besetting sins; every condition its 
attendant evils ; every state of society its diseases, that it 
is especially liable to be attacked by. One of the pests 
which dc^ Civilization, the more so the further it advances, 
is the fear of ridicule : and seldom has the contagion been so 
noxious as in England at tins day. Is there anybody living, 
among the upper classes at least, who has not often been 
laughed out of what he ought to have done, and laughed 
into what be ought not to have done ? Who has not sinned ?, 
who has not been a runagate from duty ?, who has not stifled 
bis best feelings ?, who fes not mortified his noblest desires? 
solely to escape being laughed at ?, and not once merely, but 
time after time; until that which has so often lieen checked, 
becomes stunted, and no longer dares lift up its head. And 
then, after having been laughed down ourselves, we too join 
the pack who go about laughing down others. 

The robbers and monsters of the olden times no longer 
infest the world : but the race of scoffers have jumped into 
their shoes. Your silver and gold you may carry about you 
securely; of your genius and virtue the best part must be 
locked up out of sight. For the man of the world is the 
Procrustes, who lays down his bed across the high-road, and 
binds all passers-by to it. To fall short of it indeed is scarcely 
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possible { end so none need fear being palled ont: bat^at< 
ever transgresses its limits is cut off without mercy. One 
of these beds, of a newly invented kind, set up mainly for 
authors, has blue curtains with yellow trimmings; the 
drapery of a second is of a dingy, watery mud-colour; for in 
this respect Procrustes has grown more refined with the 
age: jxis bed has got curtains. Unfortunately there is no 
Theseus to rid us of him : and the hearts of the rabble are 
with him, and lift up a shout as t ^ery new victim falls into 
his clutches. Nor do the direct outrages committed by such 
men make up the whole of their mischief. Their baneful 
influence spreads far more wi<lely. Doing no good to those 
whom they attack, but merely maiming or irritating them, 
they at the same time check and frighten others ; and delude 
and wjurp the judgment, w'hile they pamper the malignant 
passion* of the multitude. 

But do not these evils amply justify a sentence of trans¬ 
portation for life against jesting and ridicule? and would it 
not be well if we could banish our wits to grin amuck with 
savages and monkies ? 

By no means. If people would discern and distinguish, 
instead of confusing and confounding, they would see that 
the best way of putting down the abuse of a thing, is to 
make it useful. Wouhl you lop off everybody’s hands, 
l>ecause they might be turned to picking and stealing? 
Neither is the intellect to be shorn of any of its members; 
seeing that, though they may all be perverted, tltey may all 
minister to good. The busy have no time to be fidgety. 
He who is following his plough, v/lll not be breaking 
windows with the mob. Little is gained by overthrowing 
and sweeping away an idol, unless you restore the idea of 
which it is the shell and sediment. Nor will you find any 
plan so effective for keeping folks from doing harm, as 
teaching them to employ their faculties in doing £Ood, and 
giving them plenty of good work to do. V. 

No one stumbles so readily as the blind; no one is so 
easily scandalized as the ignorant; or at least as the half¬ 
knowing, as those who have just taken a bite at the apple of 
knowledge, and got a smattering of evil, without an mkltng 
of good. 

But are we not to beware lest we ojind any of ihtso liitk 
ones ? Assuredly: we are to beware of it from love; or, if 
love cannot constrain us, from fear. No wise man, as was 
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remarked above (p. 225 ), will offend the weak, in that whicli 
pertains to their faith. For this is a portion of the offence 
condemned in the Gospel: it is offending the little mes n'ho 
believe in Christ. In the whole too of his direct intercourse 
with others, the wise man's principle will be the same : for 
he will be desirous of instructing, not of imposing, and, that 
he may be able to teach, will try to conciliate. I'hus ^ill he 
act, after the example of him, in w'hom, above all men, we 
behold the conscious self-abasement and reasonable self- 
sacrihce of the loftiest and mightiest intellect, the Apostle 
Paul. Like St Paul, every wise man will to the weak 
become as weak, that he may gain the weak : like him he 
will be made all things to all men ; not in that w'orldly spirit 
which is made all things to all men for its own ends, but in 
order that he may by whatsoever means benefu some. lie 
who wishes to edify, does not erect a column, as it were a 
gigantic I, a huge mark of admiration at himself, within 
which none can find shelter, and which contains nothing 
beyond a stair to mount through it. lie will build the lowly 
cottage for the lowly, as well as the lordly castle for tlu: 
lordly, and the princely palace for the priticcly, and the holy 
church for the holy. Or, if to effect all this surpass the 
feebleness of a single individual, he will do what he can. 
He will lay out and garnish such a banquet as his means 
enable him to provide ; taking care indeed titat no dish, w hich 
in itself is poisonous or unwholesome, he set on his table: anti 
so long as he does not invite those who are likely to be 
disgusted or made sick, he is nowise to blame, if they choose 
to intrude among his guests, and to disgust themselves. 
When they find themselves out of their place';, let them with¬ 
draw : the meek will. A man’s servants complained of his 
feeding them on .salmon and venison: the inhabitants of Terra 
del Fuego did not like bread or wine: rc.ison enough ft)r 
not forcing what they di.sliked down their throats: but no 
reason at all for not giving bread and wine lo a Furopean, nr 
for not placing .salmon and venison before such as relish 
them. 

They who would have no milk for babes, arc in the wrong. 
They who would have no strong meat for strong men, 
are not in the right. U. 

Neither the ascetics, nor the intolerant antiascetic.s, seem to 
lie aware that the austere Baptist and the social Jesus are 
merely opposite sides of the same tapestry. 
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It is a strange way of showing our humble reverence and 
love for the Creator, to he jjerpetually condemning and 
reviling everything that he has created. Were you to tell a 
poet that his poems are detest able, would he thank you for 
the compliment? The evil on which it behoves us to fix our 
eyes, is that within ourselvc-;, of our own begetting; the good 
without. Tlic half religious are apt just to reverse this. U. 
• 

If the bihle be, w'hat it professes, a published code of 
duty, conventional morality at best consists only of 
Jiian’s conjectural cmeiulalions. Generally they are mere 
finger-maiks. 

The difference between man’s law and God’s law is, that, 
whereas we may reach the highest standard set before us by 
the form<T, the more we advance in striving to fulfil the latter, 
the higher it keeps on ii>iiig alcove us. a. 

When a man is told that the whole of Religion and 
Morality is .summed up in the two commandments, to love 
God, ami to love our neighl>our, he is ready to cry, like 
Charoba in (^ebir, at the first sight of the sea, /c M/r the mighty 
cceanH is this all? Ves !, all; but how small a part of it 
tlo your eyes survey ! Only trust yourself to it; launch out 
upon it; sail ah.oacl over it : you will find it has no end : it 
will carry you round the world. U. 

He who looks upon religion as an antidote, may soon grow 
to deem it an anodyne : and then h will not have far to 
sink, before he takes to swallowing it a* an opiate, or, it 
may be, to swilling it as a dram. U. 

The only way of setting the Will free is to deliver it from 
wilfulness. U. 

Nothing in the world is lawless, except a slave. 

What hypocrites we seem to be, w henever we talk of our* 
selves ! Our words sound so humble, while our hearts are 
so proud. a. 

Many men are fond of displaying their fortitude in bearing 
pain. But I never saw any one courting blame, to show how 
well he can stand it. They who do speak ill of themselves, 
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do so mostly as the surest way of proving how modest and 
candid they are. u. 

There are persons who would lie prostrate on the ground, 
if their vanity or their pride did not hold them up. u. 

How coarse is our use of words !, of such at least as belong 
to spiritual matters. Pride and Vanity are for ever ^okcn 
of side by side; and many suppose that they are merely 
different shades of the same feefing. Yet, so far are they 
from being akin, they can hardly find room in the same 
breast. A proud man will not stoi>p to be vain ; a vain man 
is so busy in bowing and wriggling to catch fair w'ords from 
others, that he can never lift up his head into pride. u. 

Pride in former ages may have been held in tbo good 
repute: Vanity is so now. Pride, which is the fault of 
greatness and strength, is sneered at and abhorred: to 
Vanity, the froth and consummation of weakness, every 
indulgence is shown. For Pride stands aloof by itself; and 
that we are too mob-like to bear : Vanity is unal>!e to stand, 
except by leaning on others, and is careful therefore of giving 
offence j nay, is ready to fawn on those by whom it hopes to 
be fed. This is one of the main errors in Miss Edgeworth’s 
views on education, that she is not only indulgent to Vanity, 
but almost encourages and fosters it ; and this error renders 
her books for children mischievous, notwithstanding her 
strong sense, and her familiarity with their habits and 
thoughts. Indeed ‘this is the tendency of all our modern 
education. Of old it was deemed llie first business of educa¬ 
tion to inculcate humility and obedience : nowadays its effect, 
and not seldom its avowed object, is to inspire self-conceit 
and self-will. u. 

4 

In the Bible the body is said to be more than raiment. 
But many people still read the Bible Hebrew-wise, back¬ 
ward ; and thus the general conviction now is that raiment 
is more than the body. There is so much to gaze and stare 
at in the dress, one’s eyes are quite dazzled and weary, and 
can hardly pierce through to that which is clothed upon. So 
;too is it witn the min4 and heart, scarcely less than with the 
•body. a. 

A new-born child may be like a person carried into a 
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foreign land, where everything is strange to him, manners, 
customs, sentiments, language. Such a person, however old, 
would have all these things to learn, just like a child. 

The religious are often charged with judging uncharitably 
of others : and perhaps the charge may at times be deserved. 
With our narrow, partial views, it is very difficult to feel the 
evil Of an error strongly, and yet to think kindly of him in 
whom we see it. a. 

, Man’s first word is Ves ; his second, JVo; his third and 
last, Yes. Most stopped short at the first: very few get to 
the last. U. 

Who are the most godlike of men ? The question might 
be a puzzling one, unless our language answered it for us : 
the godliest. U. 

What is the use of the lower orders ? To plough . . and 
to dig in one’s garden . . and to rub down one’s horses . . 
and to feed one’s pigs . . and to black one’s shoes . . and 
to wait upon one. 

Nothing else ? O yes ! to be laughed at in a novel, or in 
a droll Dutch picture . . and to be cried at in Wilkie, or in 
a sentimental story. 

Is that all ? Why ! yes . . no . . what else can they be 
good for ? except to go to church. 

Ay ? that is well thought of. That must be the meaning 
of the words Bkssed are the ioor: for theirs is the Kingdom 
of God. U. 

At first .sight there seems to be a discrepancy between the 
two statements of the first beatitude given by St Matthew 
,and by St I.uke (v, 3 ; vi, 20 ). but the experience of 
missionaries in all ages and countries has reconciled them, 
and has shown that the Kingdom of Heaven is indeed the 
Kingdom both of the poor in spirit and of the poor. 0 . 

Religion presents few difficulties to the humble, many to 
the proud, insuperable ones to the vain. A. 

There are two worlds, that of the telescope, and diat 
of the microscope; neither of which can we see with the 
unassisted natural eye. O. L, 
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Surely Shakspeare must have had a prophetic vision of 
the nineteenth century, when he threw oft' that exquisite 
description of * purblind Argus, all eyes, and no sight.’ u. 

Some people seem to look upon priests as smugglers, who 
bring in contraband goods from heaven : and so a company, 
who call themselves philosophers, go out on the preventive 
service. ' u. 

Ajax ought to be the hero of all philosophers. Ilis prayer 
should be theirs: ’£»> 5^ (pan koI Sktaaov. U. 

It has been a matter of .argument, whether Poetry or 
History is the truer. 

Has it? Who could ever feel a doubt on the point? 
History tells us everything that has really happened; whereas 
Poetry deals only with fictions, as they are called ; that is, 
in plain English, with lies. 

Gently ! gently ! Very few histories tell us what has really 
happened. They tell us what somebody or other once con¬ 
ceived to have happened, somel)ody liable to all the infirmities, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, by w'hich man’s judgment is 
distorted. Even this seldom comes to us except .at third or 
fourth, or, it may be, at tw'entieth hand ; and a tale, we 
know, b sure to get a n.aw coat of paint from every successive 
tenant. Often too they merely tell us what the writer is 
pleased to think about such a tale, or about half a dozen or 
a dozen of them that pull each other to pieces. 

Then all histories must be good for nothing. 

Softly again ! There is no better sport than jumping at 
a conclusion : but it is prudent to look a while before you 
leap; for the gaound has a trick of giving w'ay. ^Tany 
histories, or, if you like a bigger word, w'e will say most, are 
worth very little. Some are only faggots of dry sticks, 
chopped from trees of divers kinds, and bundled up 
together. Others are baskets of fruit, over-ripe and half- 
ripe, chiefly windfalls, crammed in without a leaf to part 
them, and pressing against and mashing one another. 
Others again are mere bags of soot swept down from the 
chimney through which the fire of human action once blazed. 
Still there are histories the worth of which is beyond esti¬ 
mation. Almost all autobiographies have a value scarcely 
inferior to their interest; not only where the author has 
Stilling’s simple naivety, or Goethe’s clear-sighted Socratic 
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irony, and power of representing every object with the hues 
and spirit of life ; but even where his vanity stings him to 
make himself out a prodigy of talents, like Cellini, or a 
prodigy of worthlessness, like Rousseau. Other biographies, 
in proportion as they approach to the character of autobio¬ 
graphy, when they are written by those who loved and were 
familiar with their subjects, who had an eye for the tokens of 
indiviclua! character, and could pick up the words as they 
dropped from their lips, are wholesome and nourishing 
reading. There is much that is beautiful in Walton’s Lives^ 
though mixed with a good deal of gossip ; and few books so 
refresh and lift up one’s heart, as the Life of OberUn^ Lucy 
Hutchinson’s of her husband, and Roper’s of Sir 'Hioinas 
More. Memoirs too, such as Xenophon’s and Caesar’s, 
those of Frederic the (Ircat, of Sir William Temple, and 
many others, in which the author relates the part he himself 
took in public life, and the afhiirs he was directly concerned 
in, contain much instructive information, more especially for 
those who follow a like calling. The richness of the French 
in memoirs, arising from their social spirit, has tended much 
to foster and cultivate that spirit, and schooled and trained 
them to that diplomatic skill, for which they have so long 
been celebrated. Still more precious is the story of his own 
time recorded by a statesman, w'ho has trod the field of 
political action, .and has stood near the source of events, 
and looked into it, w'hen he has indeed a statesman’s dis¬ 
cernment, and knows how men act, and why. Such are the 
great works of Clarendon, of Tacitus, of Polybius, above aV 
of Thucydides. The latter has hitherto* been, and is likely 
to continue unequalled. For the sphere of history since his 
time has been so manifoldly enlarged, it is scarcely possible 
now for any one mind to circumnavigate it. Besides the 
more fastidious nicety of modern manners shrinks from that 
naked exposure of the character as well as of the limbs, 
which the ruder ancients tof)k no offence at; and machinery 
is scarcely doing less tow’ard superseding personal energy in 
politics and war, than in our manufactures ; so that history 
may come ere long to be written without mention of a name. 
In Thucydides too, and in him alone, there is that union of 
the poet with the philosopher, which is essential to form a 
perfect historian. He has the imaginative plastic power, 
which makes events pass in living array before us, combined 
with a profound reflective insight into their causes and laws; 
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and all his other faculties are under the dominion of the 
most penetrative practical understanding. ^ 

Well then 1 good history after all is truer than that 
lying ... 

I must again stop you, recommending you in future, when 
the wind changes, to tack like a skilful seaman, not to veer 
round like a weather-cock. The latter is too commonly the 
practice of those who are beginning to generalize. Thfey are 
determined to point at something, and care little at what. 
When you have more experience, you will find out that 
general propositions, like the wind, are very useful to those 
who trim their sails by them, but of no use at all to tb(»se 
who point at them : the former go on ; the latter go round. 
Thucydides, true and profound as he is, cannot be truer or 
profounder than his contemporary, Sophocles ; whom as 
well in these qualities, as in the whole tone of his genius 
and even of his style, he strongly resembles ; he cannot be 
truer or more profound than Shukspeare. So Herodotus is 
not more true than Homer, and scarcely less: nor would 
Froissart yield the palm to Chaucer ; nor take it from him. 
You might fairly match Euripidc"^ against Xenophon, barring 
his Anabasis: and Livy, like Virgil, would be distanced, 
were truth to be the winning-post: at least, if he came in 
first, it would be as the greater poet. To draw nearer 
home, Goldsmith’s poems, even without reckoning the best 
of them, his inimitable Vicar, are truer than his Histories: 
so, beyond comparison, are Smollett’s novels than his ; and 
Walter Scott’s than his ; and Voltaire’s tales than his. 
Nothing, I grant, can well be truer than Defoe’s History 
(^the Plague, unless it be his Robinson Crusoe. Machiavel 
indeed found better play for his serpentine wisdom in the 
intrigues of public than of private life; just as one would 
mther see a boa coil round a tiger than round a cat. But 
while Schiller’s Wallenstein carries us amid the real struggle 
of the Thirty Years’ War, in his History it is more like a 
shamfight at a review. As to your favourite, Hume, he 
wrote no novels or tales that I know of, except his Essays ; 
and full of fiction and truthless as they are, they axe hardly 
more so than his History. 

What do yosx mean? History, good history at least, 
Thucydides, if you choose, tells us facts j and nothing can 
be so true as a met. 

Did you never hear a story told two ways ? 

Yes, a score of ways. 
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Were they all trac ? 

Probably not one of them. 

There may be accounts of facts then, which are not true. 

To be sure, when people tell lies. 

Often, very often, without. There is not half the falsehood 
in the world that the falsehearted fancy ; much as there,may 
be; and greatly as the quantity is increased by suspcion, 
scratching, as it always does, round every sore place. Three- 
fourths of the misstatements and misrepresentations that we 
hear, have a different origin. In a number, perhaps the 
majority of instances, the feelings of the relater give a tinge 
to what he sees, which his understanding is not free and 
self-possessed enough to rub off. Manifold discrepanciesvidll 
arise from differences in the pe rceptive powers of the organs 
by which the object was observed ; whether those differences 
be natural, or result from cultivation, or from peculiar habits 
of thought. Very often people cannot help seeing diversely, 
because they are not looking from the same point of view. 
One man may see a full face; another, a profile; another, 
merely the back of the head ; let each describe what he has 
seen: the accounts will differ entirely; are they therefore 
false? The cloud which Hamlet, in bitter mockery at his 
own weakness and vacillation, points out to Polonius, is at 
one moment a camel, the next a weasel, the third a whale : 
just so is it with those vapoury, cloudlike, changeface things, 
which we call facts. The .selfsame action may to one man’s 
eyes apjpear patient and beneficent, to another man crafty 
and selnsh, to a third stupid and porpoLse-like. Nay, the 
same man may often find his view of it alter, as he beholds 
it in a fainter or fuller light, displaying less or more of its 
motives and character. But would you not like to take 
another turn round ? Every fact, you say, if correctly stated, 
is a truth. 

Of course: it is only another word for the same thing* 

Rather would I assert that a fact cannot be a truth. 

You will not easily persuade me of that. 

I do not warn to persuade you of anythbg, except to 
follow the legitimate dictates of your own reason. I w(^d 
convince you, or rather help you to convince yourself, 
a fact is merely the outward form and sign of a truth, its 
visible image and body; and that, of itself and by itself, it 
can no more be a truth, than a body by itself is a roan s 
although common opinion in the former case, and ccmupoa 
parlance in the latter, has trodden down the dislinctktiBU 
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I will not dispute this. But in the account of a fact or an 
action I include a full exposition of its causes and motives. 

It has been said of some books richly garnished with notes, 
that the sauce is worth more than the fish ; which with 
regard to the Pursuits of Literahire may be true, yet the 
sauce be insipid enough. In like manner would your 
stuffing seem to be worth a good deal more than your bird. 
This is the very point where I wish to see you. A historian 
then has something else to do beside relating naked facts : a 
file of newspapers would not be a history, ile has to unfold 
the origin of events, and their connection, to show how they 
hook and are linked into the ‘never-ending still-beginning ’ 
chain of causes and consequences, and to carry them home 
to their birthplace among the ever-multiplying family of 
Fate. It was the consciousness of this that led the Father 
of History to preface his account of the wars between the 
Greeks and Persians with the fables of the reciprocal outrages 
committed by the Asiatics and Europeans in the mythical 
ages; and to begin his continuous narrative with the attack 
of the Lydians on the lonians. Moreover, as the theme of 
History is human actions, for physical occurrences, except so 
far as they exercise an influence on man, belong to Natural 
History nr to Science, the events, I say, which a hii^torian 
has to relate, being brought about by the .agency of man, he 
has not merely to represent them in their maturity and 
completion, as actually taking place, but as growing in great 
measure out of the character of the actors, and having their 
form and complexion determined thereby. So that human 
character, as modifying and modified by circumstances, man 
controlling and controlled by events, must be the historian’s 
ultimate object. Having to represent the actions of men, he 
can only do this effectively, and so as to awaken an interest 
and fellow-feeling, by representing men in action. Now this 
is the first object of the poet: he starts, where the historian 
ends. 

But the historian’s facts are true; the poet’s are acknow- 
ledgedly fictitious. When I have read llerodotus, I know 
for certain that Xerxes invaded Greece: after reading 
Homer, I am left in doubt whether Agamemnon ever sailed 
against Troy. 

And what are you the wiser for being certain of the former 
fact ? or what the less wise for being left in doubt as to the 
latter? Your mind may be more or less complete as a 
chronological table : but that is all. The human, the truly 
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philosophical interest in the two stories is much the same, 
whether the swords were actually drawn, and the blood shed, 
or no. Or do you think you should be wiser still, could you 
tell who forged the swords, and from what mine the metal 
came, and who dug it up? and then again, who made the 
spades used in the digging, and so on ? or how many ounces 
of blopd were shed, and how many corpses were strewn on 
the plain, and what crops they fattened, and by what birds 
they were devoured, and by what winds their bones were 
bleached ? Much information at all events you learn from 
Homer, of the most trustworthy and valuable kind, the 
knowledge of his age, of its manners, arts, institutions, 
habits, its feelings, its spirit, and its faith. Indeed with 
few ages arc we equally familiar : where we are, we must 
draw our familiarity from other sources beside history. Nay, 
assume that the facts of the Iliad never took place, that 
Agamemnon and Achilles and Ajax and Ulysses and 
Diomede and Helen were never born of woman, iK>r ever 
lived a life of flesh and blood, yet assuredly they did live a 
higher and more enduring and mightier life in the hearts 
and minds of their countrymen. So it has been questioned 
of late years whether William Tell actually did shoot the 
apple on his boy’s head; because a similar story is 
found among the fables of other countries. I cannot 
now examine the grounds on which that doubt has 
been raised: but be they what they may, travel through 
Switzerland, and you will see that the story of Tell 
is true; for it lives in the heart of ^every Swiss, high 
and low', young and old, learned and simple. A representa¬ 
tion of it is to be found, or was so till lately, in every market¬ 
place, almost in every house ; and many a boy has had the 
love of his country, and the resolution to live and die for her 
freedom, kindled in him by the thought of Tell’s boy j many 
a father, when his eyes were resting on his own children, has 
blessed him who delivered them from the yoke of the stranger, 
and from the possibility of being exposed to such a fearful 
trial, and has said to himself, Ves.. I too would do as he 
did. The true knowledge to be learnt, whether from Poetry 
or from History, the knowdedge of real importance to man 
for the study of his own nature,—the knowledge which may 
give him an insight into the sources of his weakness and of 
his strength, and which rqay teach him how to act upon 
himself and upon others,—is the knowledge of the principles 
and the passions by which men in various ages have been 
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i^tated and swayed, and by which events have been bronijht 
about; or by which they might have been brought about, if 
they were not. Thus in other sciences it matters little 
whether any particular phenomena were witnessed on such a 
da^f at such a place; provided we have made out the 
principles they result from, and the laws which regulate 
them. 

Yet how can a poet teach us this with anything like the 
same certainty as a historian ? 

Just as a chemist may illustrate the operations of Nature 
by an experiment of his own devising, with greater clearness 
and precision than any outward appearances will allow of, 
the poet has his principles of human nature, which he is to 
embody and impersonate; for to deny his having a mind 
stored with such principles, is to deny his being a poet. The 
historian on the other hand has his facts, which he is to set 
in order and to animate. The first has the foot to measure 
and make a shoe for: the latter has a ready-made shoe, and 
must hunt for a foot to put into it. Which shoe is the 
likeliest to fit well ? 

That made on purpose for the foot, if the fellow knows 
anything of his craft. 

Doubtless. But in so saying you have yielded the very 
point we have been arguing? You have even admitted 
more than the equaiity I pleaded for: you say, the poet is 
more likely to bring his works into harmony with the 
principles of human nature than the historian. I believe 
you are right. An illustration from a kindred art may 
throw some light on our path. A portrait-painter has all 
the advantages a historian can have, with a task incompar¬ 
ably less arduous; his subject being so definite, and of such 
narrow compass: whereas a poet is in much the same con¬ 
dition with a person drawing a head for what is not very 
aptly termed a historical picture: the adjective ideals or 
imaginative^ or poetical^ would more fitly describe it. In 
the former case the arti.st has the features set before him, 
and is to br«t.the life and characteristic expression into 
them; a life which shall have the calm of permanence, not 
the fitful flush of the moment; an expression which shall 
exhibit the entire and enduring character, not the casual 
predominance of any one temporary feeling. Hereby, as 
well as by the absence of that complacency with which 
people are wont to contemplate their own features, and of 
the effort to put on their sweetest faca;, which is not uq. 
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Natural when their own eyes are to feast on them, ought a 
portrait to be distinguished from an image in a glass. Yet, 
notwithstanding the facilities which the portrait*painter has, 
when compared with a historian, or even a bic^apher, how 
few have accomplished anything like What I have been 
speaking of! in how few of their works have the very best 
naintors come quite up to it! Raphael indeed has always; 
Holbein, Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, often; 
and a few others of the greatest painters now and then. 
But a head, w'hich is at once an ideal and a real head, that 

is, in which the features, while they have the vividness and 
distinctness of actual life, are at the same time correct 
exponents and symbols of character, will more frequently 
be met with in a poetical picture. As to a historicalpicture^ 
rightly deserving of that name, a picture representing a 
historical event, with the persons who actually took part in 

it, such a work seems almost to have been regarded as 
hopeless. When anything of the sort has been attempited, 
it has been rather as a historical document, than for any 
purpose of art: and the result has been little else than a 
collection of portraits; which is no more a historical 
picture, than a biographical dictionary is a history. 

Is it not notorious however, that historical, or poetical 
painters, as you call them, are for ever introducing living 
persons ? 

Yes: the greatest have done so. Raphael, whose heart 
was the home of every gentle affection, has left many records 
of his love for his master, and for his friejnd Pinturicchio, by 
]minting himself along with them among the subordinate 
characters or lookers-on. The Fornarina too seems to have 
furnished the type for the head of the mother in 7'he Trans- 
fisfuration, and perhaps for other heads in other pictures* 
When he makes use of a living head however, in repre¬ 
senting one of his dramatical or poetical personages, he does 
not set it on the canvas, as Rubens through poverty of 
imagination is wont to do, in its bare outw'ard reality, but 
idealises it. He takes its general form and outlines, and 
animates it with the character and feelings which he Wishes 
to express, purifying it from whatever is at variance With 
them. Or rather perhaps, when he was embodying his 
idea, he almost unconsciously drew a likeness of the features 
on which he loved to gaze. In fact no painter, howeveTv 
great his genius or inventive power may be, will neglect ^ 
Study of living subjects, and content himself with pomg 
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over the phantoms of his imagination, or the puppets of his 
theory; any more than a poet will turn away from the world 
of history and of actual life. For the painter’s business is 
not to produce a new creature of his own, but to reproduce 
that which Nature produces now and then in her happiest 
moments, to give permanence to the rapture of transient 
inspiration, and unity and entireness to what in real Ufe is 
always more or less disturbed by marks of earthly frailty, and 
by the intrusion of extraneous, if not uncongenial and contra¬ 
dictory elements. You know the story of Leonardo, who 
himself wrote a theoretical treatise on painting, how he is 
said to have sat in the market-place at Milan, looking out 
for heads to bring into his picture of The Last Supper. 
Hence, as Goethe observes (vol. xxxix, p. 124), we may 
understand how he might be sixteen years at his work, yet 
neither finish the Saviour nor the Traitor. For it is a 
difficulty, which presses on all such as have ever made a 
venture into the higher regions of thought, to discover 
anything like answerable realities, to atone their ideas with 
their perceptions : and the difficulty is much enhanced, when 
we are not allowed to deal freely with such materials as our 
senses supply, but have to bring down our thoughts to a kind 
of forced wedlock with some one thing just as it is. This is 
the meaning of what Raphael says with such delightful 
simplicity in his letter to Castiglione: Essendo carestia dt 
belle donne, io mi servo di certa idea che ini vicne alia mente. 

There is something too in the immediate presence of an 
outward reality, which in a manner overawes the mind, so as 
to hinder the free'play of its speculative and imaginative 
powers. We cannot at such a moment separate that which 
IS essential in an object, from that which is merely accidental, 
the permanent from the transitory: nor, as we were made 
for action far more than for contemplation, is it desirable 
that we should do so. That which strikes us at sight must 
needs be that which comes forward the most prominently; 
this however can by no means be relied on as characteristic; 
least of all in the actions of men, who have learnt the arts of 
clothing and masking their souls as well as their bodies. 
Besides we may easily be too near a thing to see it in its 
unity and totality; and unless we see it as a whole, we 
cannot discern the proportion and importance and purpose of 
its parts. Yet there before us the object stands: the spell of 
reality is upon us: it is, we know not what: we only know 
that it is, and that there is something in it which to us is a 
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mystery. We cannot enter into it, to look what is stirring 
and working at its heart: we cannot unfold and anatomize 
it: our senses, like leading-strings, half uphold and guide, 
half check and pull in our understandings. If what we see 
were only different from what it is, then we could understand 
it. But it is obstinate, stubborn, changeless, and will not 
bend jLo our will. So we are fain to let it remain as it is, 
half felt, half understood, with roots diving down out of 
sight, and branches losing themselves among the tops of the 
neighbouring trees. Thus, whenever reality comes athwart 
our minds, they are sure to suffer more or less, of an eclipse. 
We must get out of the shadow of an object, to see it: we 
must recede from it, to comprehend it: we must compare 
the present with all our past impressions, to make out the 
truth common to them all. When one calls to mind how 
hard it is, to think oneself into a thing, and to think its 
central thought out of it, one is little surprised that Lavater, 
who on such a point must be allowed to have a voice, should 
say in a letter to Jacobi, ‘ I hold it to be quite impossible 
for any man of originality to be painted: I am a lover of 
portraits; and yet there is nothing I hate so much as 
portraits.’ 

You cannot need that I should point out to you how all 
these difficulties are magnified and multiplied in history. 
The field of operation is so vast and unsurveyable; so much 
of it lies wrapped up in thick, impenetrable darkness, w'hile 
other portions are obscured by the mists which the passions 
of men have spread over them, and a spot here and there 
shines out dazzlingly, throwing the adjacent parts into shade; 
the events are so inextricably intertwisted and conglomerated, 
sometimes thrown together in a heap, often rushing onward 
and spreading out like the Rhine, until they lose themselves 
in a mora.ss, and now and then, after having disappeared, 
rising up again, as was fabled of the Alpheus, in a distant 
region, which they reach through an unseen channel; the 
peaks, which first meet our eyes, are mostly so barren, while 
the fertilizing waters flow secretly through the valleys; the 
statements of events, as we have already seen, are so per¬ 
petually at variance, and not seldom irreconcilably contra¬ 
dictory ; the actors on the ever-shifting stage are so numerous 
and promiscuous; so many indistinguishable passions, so 
many tangled opinions, so many mazy prejudices, are ever 
at work, rolling and tossing to and fro in a sleepless conflict, 
in which every man’s hand and heart seem to be against his 

B 
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neighbour, and often against himself; it is so impossible to 
discern and separate the effects brought about by man’s will 
and energy, from those which are the result of outward 
causes, of circumstances, of conjectures, of all the mysterious 
agencies summed up under the name of chance; and it 
requires so much faith, as well as wisdom, to trace anything 
like a pervading, over-ruling law through the chaos of 
human affairs, and to perceive how the banner which God 
has set up, is still borne pauselesi-ly onward, even while the 
multitudinous host seems to be straggling waywardly, busied 
in petty bickerings and personal squabbles; that a perfect, 
consummate history of the world may not unreasonably be 
deemed the loftiest achievement that the mind of man can 
contemplate; although no one able to take the measure ot 
his own spiritual stature will dream that it could ever be 
accomplished, except by an intellect far more penetrative 
and comprehensive than man’s. No mortal eye can embrace 
the whole earth, or more than a very small part of it. 

Indeed how could it be otherwise ? Seeing that the history 
of the world is one of God’s own great poems, how can any 
man aspire to do more than recite a few brief pai^ages from 
it ? This is what man’s poems arc, the best of them. The 
same principles and laws, which sway the destinies of nations, 
and of the whole human race, are exhibited in them on a 
lower scale, and within a narrower sphere ; where their 
influence is more easily discernible, and may be brought out 
more singly and palpably. This too is what man’s histories 
would be, could other men write history in the same vivid, 
speaking characters, in w'hich Shakspeare has placed so 
many of our kings in imperishable inilividuality before us. 
Only look at bis Xmg John: look at any historian’s. Which 
gives you the liveliest, faithfullest representation of that 
prince, and of his age ? the poet ? or the historians ? Which 
most powerfully exposes his vices, and awakens the greatest 
horror at them ? Yet in Shakspeare he is still a man, and, 
as such, comes within the range of our sympathy: we can 
pity, even while we shudder at him : and our horror moves 
us to look inward, into the awful depths of the nature which 
we share with him, instead of curdling into dead hatred and 
disgust. In the historians he is a sheer monster, the object 
of oold, contemptuous loathing, a poisonous reptile, whom 
we could crush to death with as little remorse as a viper. ^ Or 
do you wish to gain an insight into the state and spirit of 
society in the latter half of the last century, during that 
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period of bloated torpor out of which Europe was startled 
by the feverfit of the Revolution ? I hardly know in what 
historian you will find more than a register of dates and a 
bulletin of facts. There are a number of Memoirs indeed, 
which show us what a swarm of malignant passions were 
gathered round the heart of society, and how out of that 
heart did in truth proceed evil thoughts^ adulteries^ fornica¬ 
tions y* murders, thefts, covetousness, malice, deceit, lascivious¬ 
ness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness. Nay, as our 
Lord’s words have often been misinterpreted, many of those 
Memoirs might tempt us to fancy, that these are the only 
fruits which the heart of man can bring forth. Would you 
understand the true character of that age however, its better 
side as well as its worst, its craving for good as well as its 
voracity for evil ? would you watch the powers in their living 
fermentation, instead of dabbling in their dregs ? In Goethe’s 
novels, and in some of his dramas, will you most clearly 
perceive how homeless and anchorless and restless mankind 
had become, from the decay of every ancestral feeling, and 
the undermining of every positive institution; how they 
drifted about before the winds, and prided themselves on 
their drifting, and mocked at the rocks for standing so fast. 
In them you will see how the heart, when it had cast out 
faith, was mere emptiness, a yawning gulf, sucking in all 
things, yet never the fuller ; how Love, when the sanctity of 
marriage had faded away, was fain to seek a sanctity in itself, 
and threw itself into the arms of Nature, and could not tear 
itself from her grasp save by death; how men, when the 
bonds of society and law had lost their force, were still led 
by their social instinct to enter into secret unions, and 
nominally for good purposes, but such as flattered and 
fostered personal vanity, disburthening them from that yoke, 
which we are always eager to cast off, in the delusive 
imagination of asserting our freedom, but which alone can 
make us truly free, as it alone can make us truly happy, when 
we bear it readily and willingly : the yoke of Duty. Here, 
as in so many other cases, while the historians give you the 
body, and onen no more than the carcass, of history,- it is in 
the poet that you must seek for its spirit. 

But surely it is part of a historian’s office to explain by 
what principles and passions the persons in bis l^tory were 
actuated. 

Undoubtedly: so far as he can. Sundry difficulties how¬ 
ever impede him in doing this, which do not stand in the 
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way of the poet. A historian has to confine himself to 
certain individuals, not such as he himself would have 
selected to exemplify the character of the age, but those who 
from their station happened to act the most prominent parts 
in it. Now these in monarchal states will often be insignifi¬ 
cant. Hence modern historians are under a great disad¬ 
vantage, when compared with those of Greece and Rome; 
where the foremost men could hardly be without some 
personal claims to distinction. Even Cleon and Clodius 
were not so : they belong to the picture of their age, as 
Thersites does to that of the Iliad ; and they are important 
as samples of the spirit that was hastening the ruin of their 
country. Nor can a historian place his persons in such 
situations, and make them so speak and act, as to set off 
their characters. He must keep to those circumstances and 
actions which have chanced to gain the most notoriety, and 
for which he can produce the best evidence. This is one of 
the reasons which led Aristotle to declare that Poetry is a 
more excellent and philosophical thing than History; because, 
as he says, the business of Poetry is with general truth, 
that of History with particulars. Or, if you will take up 
that volume, you will find the same thing well expressed by 
Davenant in the preface to Gondibert. There is the passage : 
‘Truth narrative and past is the idol of historians, who 
worship a dead thing; and Truth operative, and by effects 
continually alive, n the mistress of poets, who hath not her 
existence in matter, but in reason That is, the poet may 
choose such charactjsrs, and may bring them forward in such 
situations, as shall be typical of the truths which he wishes 
to embody: whereas the historian is tied down to particular 
actions, most of them performed officially, and rarely such 
as display much of character, unless in moments of exagger¬ 
ated vehemence. Indeed many histories give you little else 
than a narrative of military affairs, marches and counter¬ 
marches, skirmishes and battles : which, except during some 
great crisis of a truly national war, afford about as complete 
a picture of a nation’s life, as an account of the doses of 
physic a man may have taken, and the surgical operations 
he may have undergone, would of the life of an individual. 
Moreover a historian has to proceed analytically, in detecting 
the motives and impulses of the persons whose actions he 
has to relate. He is to make out what they were, from 
what they are recorded to have done. Afterward, it is 
true, he ought to invert the process, and to give a synthetical 
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unity to the features he has made out in detail. But very 
few historians have had this twofold power. This may be 
one of the reasons why, among the hundreds of characters 
in Walter Scott’s novels, hardly one has not far more life 
and reality than his portrait of Bonaparte. The former 
spring freshly from his genius; the latter is put together, 
like ^ huge mammoih, of fragments picked up here and 
there, many of which ill fit into the others; and is scarcely 
more than a skeleton with a gaudy chintz dressing-gown 
thrown round him. As historians have themselves had to 
go behind the scenes to examine what was doing there, they 
are fond of taking and keeping us behind them also, and 
bid us mark how the actors are rouged, and what tawdry 
tinsel they wear, and by what pullics the machinery is 
worked. Poets on the other hand would have you watch 
and listen to the performance. Suppose it w'cre a drama 
by any human poet, from which position would you best 
understand its meaning and purpose? 

From the latter : there cannot be a doubt. 

The .same position will best enable you to discern the 
meaning and purpose of the Almighty Poet j in other words, 
to know truth. Were you to live inside of a watch, you 
could neither use it, nor know its use. Were our sight fixed 
on the inner workings of our bodies, as that of persons in a 
magnetic trance is said to be, we should have no conception 
what a man is, or docs, or was made for. Sorry too would 
be the notion of the earth picked up at the bottom of a mine. 
In like manner, to understand men’s characters, one must 
contemplate them as living wholes, in th*eir energy of action 
or of suffering, not creep maggot-like into them, and craw! 
about from one rotten motive to anotiier, turning that rotten 
with our touch, which is not so already. 

Yet in this respect you surely cannot deny that History is 
much truer than Poetry. For, when reading poetry, you 
may at times be beguiled into fancying that there are people 
who will act nobly and generously and disinterestedly; 
whereas from history you learn to look askance upon every 
man with prudent .suspicion and jealousy. Almost all the 
historians I ever read concur in showing that the world Is 
wholly swayed by the love of money and of power;.and 
that nobody ever did a good deed, unless it slipped from 
him by mistake, except because he could not just then do a 
bad deed, or wanted to gain a purchase for doing a bad 
deed with less risk and more profit at some future time. 
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Did you never act rightly yourself, purposing so to act, 
without any evil design, or any thought of what you were 
to gain ? 

Do you meati to insult me ? I hope I do so always. 

Are all your friends a pack of heartless, worthless knaves? 

Good morning, sir ! I have no friend who is not an 
honest man; and civility and courtesy are among ‘ their 
estimable qualities. 

Wait a few moments. I congratulate you on your good 
fortune, and only wish you not to suppose that you stand 
alone in it. I would have you judge of others, as you would 
have them judge of you. I would have you believe that 
there are otlier honest men in the world, beside yourself and 
your friends. 

But how can I believe it, when every historian teaches me 
the contrary ? 

How can you believe that you and your friends are so 
totally different from the rest of mankind ? 

I don’t know. This used to puzzle me ; but, as I could 
not clear it up, I left off troubling my head about it. 

Let me give you a piece of advice. When your feelings 
tell 3 rou anything, and your understanding contradicts them, 
more especially should your understanding be merely echoing 
the verdict of another man’s, be not over-hasty in sacrificing 
what you feel, to what you fancy you understand. You 
cannot do it in real life, as you proved just now; a running 
stream is not to be gagged with paper. But beware also of 
doing it in speculation: for, though erroneous opinions do 
not exercise an absolute sway over the heart and conduct, 
any more than the knowledge of truth does, still each has 
no slight influence, and error the most; inasmuch as it 
stifles all efforts and aspirations after anything better, which 
truth would kindle and foster. Endeavour to reconcile the 
disputants where yon can. As the speediest and surest 
means of effecting this, try to get to the bottom of the 
difference, to make out its origin and extent: try not only 
to understand your feelings, but your understanding: for the 
latter is every whit as likely to stray, and to lead you astray. 
You have just been touching on the very point in common 
history which is the falsest. On this ground above all 
would I assert that, on whichever side the preponderance 
of truth may lie, with regard to untruth and falsehood there 
is no sort ot comparison. 

To be sure, none. History is all true; and poetry is all false. 
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Alack! this is just the astial course of an argument After 
an hour’s discussion, carried on under the notion that some 
progress has been made, and some convictions established, 
we find we have only been running round a ring, and must 
start anew: the original position is reasserted as stoutly as 
ever. Well I you remember the old way of settling a dispute, 
by throwing a sword into the scale : let me throw in Frederic 
the Great’s pen, which is almost as trenchant, and to which 
his sword lends some of its power. Look at the words with 
which he opens his Histcny: ‘ La plupart des histoires que 
nous avons sont des compilations de mensongeS m^l6s de 
quelques verites I do not mean to stand up for the strict 
justice of this censure. But he is a historian of your own 
school, an asserter and exposer of the profligacy of mankind. 
Thus much too is most certain, that circumstantial accuracy 
with regard to facts is a very ticklish matter; as will be* 
acknowledged by every one who has tried to investigate an 
occurrence even of yesterday, and in his own neighbourhood, 
when interests and passions have been pulling opposite ways. 
In this sense too may we say, as Raleigh says in a different 
sense, that ‘ if we follow 1 ruth too near the heels, it may 
haply strike out our eyes.’ Therefore, on comparing the 
truthfulness of History and Poetry, it appears that History 
will inevitably have to record many facts as true, which are 
not true ; while the facts in Poetry, being avowedly fictitious, 
are not false. On the other hand, in the representation df 
character, Poetry portrays men in their composite individu¬ 
ality, mixed up of evil and good, as .they are in real life: 
whereas historians too often anatomiie men; and then, being 
unable to descry the workings of life, w'hich has passed away, 
busy themselves in tracing the more perceptible operations 
of disease. Hence it comes that they give us such false 
representations of human character; one of their chief 
defects is, that they have seldom enough of the poet in them. 

You would have them conjure away all the persons who 
have really existed, and call up a fantasmagoria of imaginary 
ideals in their stead. 

I would have them animate the dry bones of history, that 
they may rise up as living beings. Goethe calls the Memoirs 
of his lire Dichtung und Wahrheit^ Imagirudion and Tgutk ; 
not meaning thereby that any of the events narrated are 
fictitiotis, but that they are related imaginatively, as seen by 
a poet’s eye, and felt by a poet’s heart. Indeed so fair are 
they from being fictions, that through this very proceai they 
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come forward in their highest, completest reality: so that 
Jacobi, in a letter to Dohm, when speaking of this very book, 
says * I was a party to many of the events related, and can 
bear witness that the accounts of them are truer than the 
truth itself.’ 

How is that possible ? how can anything be truer than the 
truth itself? 

Did you ever hear of Coleridge’s remark on Chan trey s 
admirable bust of Wordsworth that ‘ it is more like Words¬ 
worth than Wordsworth himself is.’ This, we found just 
now, a portrait or bust ought always to be. It ought to 
represent a man in his permanent character, in his true self; 
not, as we mostly see people, with that self encumbered and 
obscured by trivial, momentary feelings, and other frippery 
and rubbish. Now, as it requires a poet’s imagination to 
draw forth a man’s character from its lurking-place, and to 
bring out the central principle in which all his faculties and 
feelings unite ; so is the same power needed to seize and 
arrange the crowd of incidents that go to the making up of 
an event, and to exhibit them vividly and distinctly, yet in 
such wise that each shall only take its due station, according 
to its dramatic importance, as member of a greater whole. 
Even for the representation of events, as well as of characters, 
a historian ought to be much of a poet: else his narrative 
will be flat, fragmentary, and confused. Look at a landscape 
on a chill, cloudy day: it seems clotted or patched with 
objects : the parts do iiOt blend, but stand sulkily or frown- 
ingly alone. Look at the same landscape uncler a clear, 
bright sunshine; the hills, rocks, woods, cornfields, meadows, 
will be just the same; and yet how different will they be 1 
When bathed in light, their latent beauties come out: each 
separate object too becomes more distinct; and at the same 
time a harmonizing smile spreads over them all. This 
exactly illustrates the workings of the Imagination, which 
are in like manner at once individualizing and atoning; and 
which, like the sunshine, brings out the real, essential trutlr 
of its objects more palpably than it would be perceptible by 
the sunless, unimaginative eye. The sunshine does indeed 
give much to the landscape; yet what it gives belongs to the 
objects themselves: just as joy and love awaken the dormant 
energies of a man’s heart, and make him feel he has much 
within him that he never dreamt of before. Sunshine, 
poetry, love, joy, enrich us infinitely : but what makes their 
riches so precious is, that what they give us is our own; it is 
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our own spirit that they free from its bondage, that they 
rouse out of its torpor. They give us ourselves. Hence, 
because the true nature both of events and characters cannot 
even be discerned, much less portrayed, without a poet’s 
eye, is it of such importance that a historian should be not 
scantily endowed with imaginative power; not indeed with 
an iipagination like Sir Walter Scott’s, which would lead 
him to represent the whole pantomime of life; but with an 
imagination more akin to Shakspeare’s, so that he may 
perceive and embody the powers which have striven and 
struggled in the drama of life. If historians had oftener 
been gifted with this truth-seeing faculty, we should find 
many more characters in history to admire and love, and 
fewer to hate and despise. Often too, when forced to 
condemn, we should still see much to move our pity. 

After all, what you say amounts to this, that a historian 
wants imagination to varnish over men’s vices. 

lie wants imagination to conceive a man’s character, with¬ 
out which it is impossible to comirrehend his conduct. We 
are all prone, you know, to accuse or excuse one another, a 
proneness which is so far valuable, as it is a witness of our 
mural nature: but unhappily we show it much oftener by 
accusing than by excusing. From our tendency to generalize 
all our conclusions,—a tendency which also is valuable, as a 
witness that we are made for the discernment of law,—we 
are wont to try every one that ever lived by our own standard 
of wright and wrong. Now that standard is an exceedingly 
proper one to try the only persons we never try by it— 
ourselves. But to others it cannot justly be applied, without 
being modified more or less by a reference to their outward 
circumstances and condition, to their education and habits, 
nay, to the inward bent and force of their feelings and 
passions. No reasonable man will demand the same virtues 
from a heathen as from a Christian, or quarrel with Marcus 
Aurelius because he was not St. LouLs. Nor will he look 
for the same qualities in Alcibiades as in Socrates, or for the 
same in Alexander as in Aristotle. Nor again would it be 
fair to condemn Themi.slocles, because he did not act like 
Aristides; or Luther, because he differed from Melanchthon. 
Only when we have caught sight of the central principle of a 
man’s character, when we have ascertained the purpose he 
set himself, when we have carefully weighed the difficulties 
he had to contend against, within his own heart as well as 
without, can we be qualified for passing judgment on his con- 
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duct: and they who are thus qualified will mostly refrain from 
pronouncing a peremptory sentence. To attain to such an 
insight however requires imagination ; it requires candour ; 
it requires charity: it requires a mind in which the main 
in|;redients of wisdom are duly combined and balanced. On 
this point you will find some excellent remarks in Coleridge’s 
notes on Hacket’s Life of Bishop Williams (Remaitk^ iii, 
185) : * In the history of the morality of a people prudence, 
yea cuiming, is the earliest form of virtue. This is expressed 
in Jacob and in Ulysses, and all the most ancient fables. It 
will require the true philosophic calm and serenity to dis¬ 
tinguish and appreciate the character of the morality of our 
great men from Henry VIII to the close of James I, nullum 
numeft abestf si sit prudential and of those of Charles I to 
the Restoration. The difference almost amounts to contrast.’ 
And again (p. 194 ): * I can scarcely conceive a greater diffi¬ 
culty, than for an honest, warm-hearted man of principle of 
the present day so to discipline his mind by reflection on the 
circumstances and received moral system of the Stuarts’ age 
(from Elizabeth to the death of Charles I), and its proper 
place in the spiral line of ascension, a« to be able to regard 
the Duke of Buckingham as not a villain, and to resolve 
many of the acts of those Princes into passions, conscience- 
warped and hardened by half-truths, and the secular creed of 
prudence, as being itself virtue, instead of one of her hand¬ 
maids, when interpreted by minds constitutionally and by 
their accidental circumstances imprudent and rash, yet fear¬ 
ful and suspicious, a^nd with casuists and codes of casuistry as 
their conscience-Iea<lers.’ 

On the other hand historians are apt to write mainly from 
the Understanding, and therefore presiunpluously and narrow¬ 
mindedly. Dwelling amid abstractions, the Understanding 
has no eye for the rich varieties of real life, but only sees 
its own forms and fictions. Hence no faculty is more 
monotonous; a Jew’s harp itself is scarcely more so; while 
the Imagination embraces and comprehends the full, perfect, 
magnificent diapason of Nature. The Understanding draws 
a circle around itself, and fences itself in with rules; and 
every other circle it pronounces to be awry; whatever lies 
without those rules, it declares to be wrong. Above all is it 
perverse and delusive in its chase after motives. Beholding 
all things under the category of couse and effect, it lays down, 
as its prime axiom, that every action must have a motive. 
Then, as its dealings are almost wholly with outward things. 
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Jt determines that the motive of every action must Ue in 
somethinfr external. Now, since all actions, inasmuch as 
they manifest themselves in time and space, must needs come 
under the category of causation, there is little difficulty in 
tracing them to such a motive, and none in insisting that it 
must be the only one. But the outward motive of an action, 
when»it stands alonci must always be imperfect; it can only 
receive a higher sanction from an inward, spiritual principle: 
very <iften too it will be corrupt. So that this source will 
mostly be impure ; or, if it be too pure and clear, nothing is 
easier than to trouble it: you have only to tear up a flower 
from the brink, and to throw it in. Every good deed does 
good even to the doer : this is God’s law. It does him 
good, not merely by confirming and strengthening the better 
principle within him, by purifying and refreshing his spirit, 
and un'iealing the fountains of joy and peace : it is also 
fraught more or less, according to the laws of the universe, 
with outward blessings ; with health, security, honour, 
esteem, confidence, and at times even with some of the 
lower elements of worldly prosperity. Every doer of good 
is worthy of admiration and praise and trust: this is man’s 
instinctive way of realizing and fulfilling God’s law. No 
good deed is done, except for the sake of the good the doer 
is to get from it: this is man’s intelligent way of blaspheming, 
and, so far as in him lies, annulling God’s law. This is the 
lesson which the school of selfish philo'jopheis have learnt 
from their father and prototype, who prided himself on his 
craft, when he asked that searching question Does Job fear 
Godfor nought ? 

You, my young friend, know that it is otherwise with you. 
Your conscience, enlightened by your reason, commands you 
to uphold that no action can be good, except such as you 
perform without a thought of any benefit accruing to your^f 
from it. You conceive, and rightly, I doubt not, that you 
sometimes act thus yourself. You are confident that your 
friends do. Hold fast that confidence: cleave to it? 
preserve and cherish it, as you would your honour, that 
sacred palladium of your soul. Do more: extend it to alt: 
enlarge it, until, as the rainbow embraces the earth, k 
embraces all those whom God has made in His image. Cast 
away that dastardly, prudential maxim, that you are to trust 
no one until you have tried him. Let this be your comfortable 
and hopeful watchword, never to distrust any one, until you 
have tried him, and found him fail. Nay, after he has failed, 
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trust him again, even until seven times, even until seventy 
times seven : so pcradventure may your good thoughts of him 
win him to entertain better thoughts oi himself. And be 
assured that in this respect, above all others. Poetry knows 
far more of God’s world ; with whatever justice History may 
bia" of knowing the most about the Devil’s world. U. 
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Hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon earth ; and with 
inh'.ur do we find the tilings that are before us : but the things that are 
in heaven who hath searched out ?— {■P'tsi/om of Solomon, /jt, i6. 

Vasta ut plurimum solent esse quae inania: solida contrahuntur 
maxime, et in parvo sita sunt.— Hacoii, Inst. Magn.: traef. 

In the wars of the micUlle atjes, when the armies were lying 
in their camps, single knights would often sally forth to 
disport themselves in breaking a lance. In modern warfare 
too the stillness of a night before a battle is ever and anon 
interrupted by a solitary cannon-shot; tvhich does not always 
fall without effect. Ahab was slain by an arrow let off at a 
venture : nor are his the only spolia opima that Chance has 
borne away to adorn her triumphs. 

Detached thoughts in literature, under whatsoever name 
they may be cast forth into the world, Maxims, Aphorisms, 
Essays, Resolves, Hints, Meditations, Aids to Reflection, 
(lue.sses, may be regarded as similar sallies and disportings of 
those who are loth to lie rusting in inaction, though they do 
not feel themselves called to act more regularly and in mass. 
And these too arc not wholly without worth and power; 
which is not uniformly in proportion to bulk. One of the 
lessons of the late wars has been, that large disciplined 
bodies are not the only effective force: Cossacks and 
Guerillas, we have seen, may render good service in place 
and season. A curious and ehtertaining treatise might be 
written dc vi quae irsidet in vtinimis. Even important 
historical events have been kindled by the spark of an epigram 
or a jest. 

In some cases, as in Novalis, w'e see youthhtl genius 
giushing in radiant freshness, and sparkling and bringing out 
some bright hue on every object around, until it has found or 
made itself a more continuous channel. And as spring sheds 
its blossoms, so does autumn its golden fruit. Mature and 
sedate w'isdom has been fond of summing up the results of its 
experience in weighty sentences. Solomon did so: the 
wise men of India and of Greece did so: Bacon did so: 

2.17 
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Goethe in his old age took delight in doing so. The sea 
throws up shells and pebbles that it has smoothed by rolling 
them in its bosom: and what though children alone should 
play with them? ‘Cheered by their merry shouts, old Ocean 
smiles.* 

A dinner of fragments is said often to be the best dinner. 
So are there few minds but might furnish some instruction 
and entertainment out of their scraps, their odds and ends of 
thought. They who cannot weave a uniform web, may at 
least produce a piece of patchworkwhich may be useful, and 
not without a charm of its own. The very sharpness and 
abruptness with which truths must be asserted, when they are 
to stand singly, is not ill fitted to startle and rouse sluggish 
and drowsy minds. Nor is the present shattered and dis¬ 
jointed state of the intellectual world unaptly represented by 
a collection of fragments. When the waters are calm, they 
reflect an image in its unity and completeness; but when they 
are tossing restlessly, it splits into bits. So too, when the 
central fires are raging, they shake the mainland, and strew 
it with ruins, but now and then cast up islands. And if we 
look through history, the age of Asia seems to have passed 
away; and we are approaching to that of Polynesia. 

Only whatsoever may be brought together in these pages, 
though but a small part be laid within the courts of the 
temple itself, may we never stray so far as to lose it out of 
sight; and along w;th the wood and hay and stubble, may 
there be here and there a grain of silver, if not of gold. U. 

Poetry is the key ,to the hieroglyphics of Nature. 

On the outside of things seek for differences; on the inside 
for likenesses. 

Notions may be imported'by books from abroad: ideas 
must be grown at home by thought. 

If the imagination be banished from the garden of Eden, 
she will take up her abode in the island of Armida; and 
that soon changes iirto Circe’s. u. 

Why have oracles ceased ? Among other reasons, because 
we ha^the books of the wise in their stead. But these too 
will not answer aright, unless the right question be put to 
them. Nay, when the answer has been uttered, he who 
heats it must know how to interpret and to apply it. u, 
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One may develop an idea ; it is what God has taught us 
to do in his successive revelations. But one cannot add to 
it» least of all in another age. 

Congruity is not beauty : but it is essential to beauty. In 
every well-bred mind the perception of incongruity impedes 
and interrupts the perception of beauty. Hence the recent 
opening of the view upon St Martin’s church has marred the 
beauty of the portico : the heavy steeple presses down on it 
and crushes it. The coAbination is as monstrous as it would 
be to tack on the last act of Addison’s Cato to the PhilocUtes 
of Sophocles. 

In truth steeples, which belong to the upward-looking 
principle of Christian architecture, never harmonii:e well 
with the horizontal earthly character of the Greek temple. 
To understand the beauty of the latter, one must see it free 
from this extraneous and incompatible incumbrance. One 
should see it too with a southern sky to crown it and look 
through it. TJ, 


Homer calls words and the epithet is peculiarly 

appropriate to his; which do indeed seem to fly, so rapia 
and light is their motion ; and which have been flying ever 
since over the whole of the peopled earth, and still hover 
and brood over many an awakening soul. Latin marches; 
Italian floats; French hops; English walks; German 
rumbles along : the music of Klopstock’s hexameters is not 
unlike the tune with which a broadheel waggon tries to 
solace itself, when crawling down a hill. But Greek flies, 
especially in Homer. 

His meaning, or rather the meaning of his age, in assigning 
that attribute to words, was probably to express their power 
of giving wings to thoughts, whereby they fly from one breast 
to another. For a like reason may letters be called wingedy 
as speeding the flight of thoughts far beyond the reach of 
sounds, and prolonging it for ages after the sounds have 
died away: so that the thoughts ^entrusted to them are 
wafted to those who are far off both in space and in time. 
Above all does the epithet belong to printing ; for, by means 
of its leaden types, that which has been bred in the secret 
caverns of the mind, no sooner comes forth, than thousands 
of wings are given to it at once, and it roams abroad ia n 
thousand bodies; each several body moreover being the exaa 
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counterpart of all the others, to a degree scarcely attained by 
any other process of nature or of art. 

Tw, fioT* 6pvl$u>v TrereTjvu/v ^6uea ttoWA, 

^ ^ Ki/KPtiJv 8ov\ixoSelp(av, 

fpOa. Kal k»$a vorrCivTat iyaWdfiepai vrepijycffcnp, 
K\aYYri8bp TpoKadi^6pTO)p, apMpayei 8i re Xeipulip. ^. U, 

The schoolmen have been accused of syllogizing without 
acts. Their accusers, those I mej<n who sophisticate and 
explain away the dictates of their consciousness, do worse : 
they syllogize against facts, facts not doubtful and obscure, 
but manifest and certain ; seeing that ‘ to feel a thing in one¬ 
self is the surest way of knowing it ’; South, vol. ii, p. 236 . 

They who profess to give the essence of things, in most 
cases merely give the extract; or rather an extract, or, it 
may be, several, picked out at chance or will. They repeat 
the blunder of the Greek dunce, who brought a brick as a 
sample of a house : and how' many such dunces do we still 
find, calling on us to judge of books by like samples ! At 
best they just tap the cask, and offer you a cup of its contents, 
having previously half filled the cup with water, or some 
other less innocent diluent. U. 

When a man cannot walk without crutches, he would fain 
make believe they are stilts. Like most impostors too, he 
gives ear to his own lie ; till, lifting up one of them in a Ht 
of passion, to knock drown a person who doubts him, he falls 
to the ground. And there ho has to remain sprawling : the 
crutch, by help of v.hich he contrived to stand, will not 
enable him to rise. U. 

Whal do you mean by the lords spiritual? asked Mad.ime 
de Stael: are they so called because they are so spirituels ? 
How exactly do espfit and spirituel express what the French 
deem the highest power and glory of the human mind ! A 
large part of their literattire is mousseux : and whatever is so 
soon grow.s flat. 

Our national word and quality is sense; which may 
perhaps betray a tendency to materialism ; but which at 
all events comprehends a greater body of thouglit, thought 
that has settled down and become substantiated in maxims. 
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Hardly any period of afterlife is so rich in vivid and 
rapturous enjoyment, as that when knowledge is first un¬ 
folding its magical prosi^ecis to a genial and ardent youth ; 
wheji his eyes open to discern the golden network of thought 
wherein man has robed the naked limbs of the world, and to 
sec all that he feels teeming and glowing within his breast, 
embodied in glorified and deathless forms in the living gallery 
of Poetry. So long as we continue under magisterial disci- 
I)line and guidance, we are apt to regard our studies as 
a mechanical and often irksome taskwork. Our growing 
presumption is loth to acknowledge that we are unable to 
walk alone, that our minds need leadingstrings so much 
longer than our bodies. But when the impatient scholar 
finds himself set free, with the blooming paradise of imagin¬ 
ation and thought spread out before him, his mind, like the 
butterfly, by which the Greeks so aptly and characteristically 
typified their .spirit, exulting in the l>eauty which it every¬ 
where perceives, both without itself and w'ithin, and delight¬ 
ing to prove and exercise its newly-developed faculty of 
admiring and loving, will hover from flower to flower, from 
charm to charm ; and now', seeming chiefly to rejoice in its 
motion, and in the glancing of its bright and many-coloured 
wings, merely snatches a passing kiss from each, now sinks 
down on some cliosen favourite, and loses all consciousness 
of sense or life in the ecstasy of its devotion. 

In more advanced years, the student rather resembles the 
honey-seeking, honey-gathering, honey-storing bee. He 
estimates : he balances : he compares. He picks out what 
seems best to him from the banquet lying before him: and 
even this he has to season to his own palate. But at first 
everything attracts, cverj'thing pleases him. The simple 
sense, whether of action or of feeling, whatever may be 
their object, is sufticient. The mind roams from fancy to 
fancy, from truth to truth, from one world of thought to 
another world of thought, with an ease, rapidity', and elastic 
power, like that with which it has been imagined that the 
soul, when freed from the body, will wander from star* to 
star. Nay, even after the wild landscape, through which 
youth strayed at will, has been laid out into fields and 
gardens, and enclosed with fences and hedges, after the 
footsteps, which had bounded over the flower-strewn grass, 
have been circumscribed within trim gravel walks, the vision 
of its former happiness will still at times float before the 
mind in its dreams. Unless it has been bent down and 
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hardened by the opposition it has had to struggle with, it 
will still retain a dim vivifying hope, although it may not 
venture to shape that hope into words, that it may again one 
day behold a similar harmonious universe bursting forth 
from the jarring and fragmentary chaos of hollow realities, 
that in its own place and station it may, as Frederic Schlegel 
expresses it 

Build for all arts one temple of communion, 

Itself a new example of their union 

and that it may at least witness the prelude to that final 
consummation, when, as in the beginning, all things will 
again be one. U. 

Set a company of beginners in archery shooting at a mark. 
Their arrows will all fly wide of it, some on one side, some on 
the opposite ; and while they are thus far off, many a dispute 
will arise as to which of them has come the nearest. But in 
proportion as they improve in skill, their arrows will fall 
nearer to the mark, and to each other: and when they ate 
fixed in the target, there is much less controversy about them. 
Now suppose them to attain to such a pitch of mastery, that 
every arrow shall go straight to the bull’s eye : they will all 
coincide. This may help us to understand how the differ¬ 
ences of the wise and good, which are often so perplexing 
and distracting now, will be reconciled hereafter; when the 
film of mortality is drawn away from their eyes, and their 
faculties are strengthened to see truth, and to strive after it, 

and to reach it. a, 

« 

Only if we would hit the truth, we must indeed aim at it. 
Else the more we improve in handling the bow, the further 
away from it shall we send our arrows. As for that numerous 
class, who, instead of aiming at truth, have merely aimed 
at glorifying themselves, their arrows will be found to have 
recoiled, like that of Adrastus in Statius, and to be sticking 
their de^y barbed points into their own souls. Alas! there 
are many such pseudo-Sebastians walking about, bristled 
with smcidal darts, living martyrs to their own vain¬ 
glory. u. 

Heroism is active genius; genius, contemplative heroism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action ; '> Betas rivos ^iaeias ivipyeia, as a Greek would more 
clQ$ely have defined it. 
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These are the men to employ, in peace as well as in war, 
the men who are afraid of no fire, except hell>fire. 

4 

How few, how easily to be counted up, are the cardinal 
names in the history of the human mind ! Thousands and 
tens of thousands spend their days in the preparations which 
are to speed the predestined change, in gathering and 
am&ssing the materials which are to kindle and give light 
and warmth, when the fire from heaven has descended on 
them. But when that flame has once blazed up, its very 
intensity too often shortens its duration. Many, yea without 
number, are the sutlers and pioneers, the engineers and 
artisans, who attend the march of intellect. Many are busied 
in building and fitting up and painting and emblazoning the 
chariot; others in lessening the friction of the wheels: 
others move forward in detachments, and level the way it is 
to pass over, and cut down the obstacles which would 
impede its progress. And these too have their reward. If 
.so be they labour diligently in their calling, not only will 
they enjoy that calm contentment which diligence in the 
lowliest task never fails to win ; not only will the sweat of 
their brows be sweet, and the sweetener of the rest that 
follows; but, when the victory is at last achieved, they come 
in for a share in the glory ; even as the meanest soldier who 
fought at Marathon or at Leipsic became a sharer in the 
glory of those saving days; and within his own household 
circle, the approbation of which approaches the nearest to 
that of an approving conscience, was looked upon as the 
representative of all his biother heroes, and could tell such 
tales as made the tear glisten on the cheek of his wife, and 
lit up his l)oy’s eyes with an unwonted sparkling eagerness. 

At length however, when the appointed hour is arrived, 
and everything is ready, the master-mind leaps into the seat 
that is awaiting him, and fixes his eye on heaven ; and the 
self-moving wheels roll onward ; and the road prepared for 
them is soon passed over; and the pioneers and sutlers are left 
behind ; and the chariot advances further and further, until 
it has reached its goal, and stands as an inviting beaccMr;^ on 
the top of some distant mountain. 

Hereupon the same labours recur, Thousands after 
thousands must toil to attain on foot to the spot, to wfaidt 
genius had been borne in an instant; and tmic^ time is 
spent in clearing and paving the road, so that the multitude 
may be able to go along it, in securing for aU by rdfiection 
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nnd analysis, whnt the prophrtic jjlance of inlsiition hn'1 
<lescried at once. And then again the like p-cparaiions .aic 
to be made for (he advent of a second seer, of another ej^ocli- 
making master-mind. Thus, when standing on tlie hea.h, 
you may see the rpiKVfila., as thcCirceks calic 1 it, oinninnini;, 
not only the waves that went hefure, hut t’lose that come 
after it; and you may .sometimes have to wait l-ng, ere jiiiy 
reaches the mark, which some mighty over-arciiing, oniu.shing 
billow, Jhictus deattnami!: iins left. 

That there have been such third atul tenth waves among 
men, will be apparent to those who call to mind how far the 
main herd of metaphysicians are .still lagging behind IMato; 
and how, for near two thou.sand years, (hey were almo.st all 
content to feed on the crumbs dropped from Ari.stoilers tal)le. 
It is proved by the fact, that even in physical science, the 
progress of which, it is now thought, nothing can check or 
retard, and in which, more than in any other province of 
human activity, whatever knowledge is once gained forms 
a lasting fund for alter ages to inhuit and trade with, not 
a single step was taken, not a single di.scovery made, as 
VVhewell observes, either in nicchanic.s or hydrostatic.s, 
between the time of Archimedes and of Galileo. Indeed the 
whole of Whewell’s History of .Science .so strikingly illu.stratcs 
the foregoing remarks, that, had thc^y not l)een written long 
before, they might be supposed to bf‘ drawn immediately 
from it. The very plan of his work, which Ids .subject forces 
upon him, divides itself in like manm r intf) /'tr/udes, or 
periods of preparation, induciire e/'c<-ks, when the great 
discoveries are made, and src/ucls, efuring which those dis¬ 
coveries are more fully estahlislied and developed, and more 
generally diffused. 

Or, if we look to poetry, to which the law of progression 
no way applies, any n>ore than to beauty, but which, like 
beauty, is mostly in its prime during the youth of a nation, 
and then is wont to decline, .so entirely do great poets soar 
beyond the reach, and almost beyond the ken of their own 
age, that we have only lately begun to have a right under¬ 
standing of Shakspeare, or of the masters of the Gicck drama, 
to discern the principles which actuated them, the purposes 
they had in view, the laws they acknowledged, and the ideas 
they wished to impersonate. 

And is the case diffeient in the arts? What do wc sec in 
architecture, but two ideas shining upon us out of the depth 
of bygone ages, that of the Greek temple, and that of the 
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Gothic minster? Each of these was a living idea, and, 
as such, capable of manifold development, expansion, and 
modification. Nor were they unwilling to descend from 
their sacred throne, and to adapt themselves to the various 
wants of civil life. But what architectural idea has sprung 
up since? These are both the offspring of dark ages : what 
liavp we given birth to, since we dreamt we had a sun within 
us? One might almost suppose that, as Dryden says, in his 
.stupid epigram on Milton, ‘The force of Nature could no 
further go ’; so that ‘ To make a third, we joined the other 
two.’ If of late years there has been any improvement, it 
consists solely in this, that we have separated the incongruous 
elements, and have tried to imitate each style in a manner 
more in accord with its original principle ; although both of 
them are ill suited for divers reasons to the needs of modern 
society, ^'et nothing like a new idea has arisen, unless it 
be that of the factory, or the gashouse, or tlie gaol. 

In sculptuie, it is acknowledged, the Greeks still stand 
alone : and among the Greeks themselves the art declined 
after the age of Tliidias and Praxiteles. In painting too who 
has there been for the last century worthy to hold Raphael’s 
palette ? Even in what might be deemed a mechanical 
excellence, colouring, we are put to shame, when we 
presume to show our faces by the side of our greater 
ancestors. U. 

From wliat has just been said, we may perceive how 
baseless and delusive is the vulgar notion of the march of 
mind, as necessarily exhibiting a stdhdy regular advance, 
within the same nation, in all things. Even in the 
mechanical arts, which depend so little on individual 
eminence, and which seem to require nothing more than 
the talents ordinarily forthcoming, according as there is a 
demand for them, in every people, although the progress 
in them is more continuous, and outlasts that in higher 
things, yet, when the intellectual and moral energy of a 
nation has declined, that decline becomes perceptible after 
a while in the very lowest blanches of trade and manu¬ 
facture. Civilization will indeed outlive that energy, and 
keep company for a long time with luxury. But if luxury 
extinguishes tl;e energy of a people, so that it cannot revive, 
its civilization .'00 will at length sink into barbarism. The 
decay of the Roman mind under the empire manifests itself 
nut merely in its buildings, its statues, its language, but even 
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in the coins^ in the shape and workmanship of the commonest 
utensils. 

In fact it is only when applied on the widest scale to the 
whole human race, that there is the slij^htest truth in the 
doctrine of the perfectibility, or rather of the progressivencss 
of man. Nay, even when regarded in this light, if we take 
nothing further into account, than what man can do and* will 
do for himself, the notion of his perfectibility is as purely 
visionary, as the search after an elixir of life, or any other 
means of evading the pains and frailties of our earthly nature. 
The elixir of life we have; the doctrine and means of per¬ 
fectibility we have ; and we know them to be true and sure. 
But they are not of our own making. They do not lie within 
the compass of our own being. They come to us from 
without, from above. The only view of huinnn nature, as 
left to itself, which is not incompatible with all e.xperience, 
is not its peifectibility, but its corruptibility. 

This is the view to which we are led by the history of the 
antediluvian world. 'I'his is the vievv represented in the 
primeval fable of the four ages; the view expressed in those 
lines of the Roman poet: 

Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequieres. niox liaturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 

Indeed it is the view which man has in all ages taken of his 
own nature; whether his judgment w'as determined by what 
he saw within himsel(, or in the world around him. It is the 
view to which he is prompted when his tliougiits fall back on 
the innocence of his own childhood, when he compares it 
with his present debasement, and thinks of the struggles he 
has had to maintain against himself, and against others, in 
order to save himself from a still more abject degradation. 
The same lesson is taught him by the destinies of nations; 
which, when they have left their wild mountain-sources, will 
mostly meander playfully for a while amid hills of beauty, 
and then flow majestically through plains of luxuriant rich¬ 
ness, until at last they lose themselves in morasses, and choke 
themselves up with their own alluvion. 

Of a like kind is the main theme and subject of poetry. 
Its scroll, as well as that of history is like the roll which was 
spread out before the prophet, written within and vnthout: 
and the matter of the writing is the same, lamentations^ and 
.mournings and woe. When we have swallowed it sub* 
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missivcly indeed, it turns to sweetness; but not till then: in 
the words of the Greek philosopher, it is through terror and 
pity that poetry purifies our feelings. Hence the name of the 
inghest branch of poetry is become a synonym for every 
disaster: tragedy is but another term for lamentations and 
tnourning and woe: while epic poetry delights chiefly to 
dwHll on the glories and fall of a nobler bygone generation. 
With such an unerring instinct does man’s spirit recoil from 
the thought of an earthly elysium, as attainable by his own 
powers, however great and admirable they may be. What 
though his strength may seem vast enough to snatch the cup 
of bliss ! what though his intellect appear subtile enough to 
compass or steal it! what though he send his armies and 
fleets round the globe, and his thoughts among the stars, and 
beyond them ! he knows that the disease of his will is sure to 
undermine both his strength and his intellect j and the higher 
they mount for the moment, the more terrible will their ruin 
be, and the more certain. lie knows that Sisyphus is no less 
sure than Typheeus of being cast into hell through his own 
perversity; and that only through the flames of the funeral 
pile can Hercules rise into glory. It was reserved for a 
feeble-minded, earth-worshipping, self-idolizing age to find 
out that a tragedy should end happily. 

Nor will the boasted discovery of modem times, the 
division of labour, which the scenters-out of allegories will 
suppose to be the truth veiled in the myth of Kehama’s self¬ 
multiplication, w'hen he is marching against Padalon to seize 
a throne among the gods, avail to alter this. The Roman 
fable warns us w hat is sure to ensue, w hen the members split 
and set up singly: and the state of England at this day 
affords sad contirmation to the lesson, that, unless they work 
together under the sway of a constraining higher spirit, they 
jar and clash and cumber and thwart and maim each other. 

The notion entertained by some of the ancients, that, 
when a person has soared to an inordinate pilch of prosperity, 
the envy of the gods is provoked to cast him down, is merely 
a perversion of the true idea. Man’s wont has ever been to 
throw off blame upon anything except himself; even upon the 
powers of heaven, when he can find no earthly scapegoat. 
At the same time this very notion bears witness ot the 
pervading conviction that a state of earthly perfection is an 
impossibility. The fundamental idea both of the tragic 
&T1} and of the historic is, that calamities are the 

inevitable consequences of sins : that the chain which binds 
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them together, though it may be hidden and mysterious, is 
indissoluble ; and that, as man is sure to sin, more especially 
when puffed up by prosperity, he is also sure to perish. The 
sins of the fathers are indeed regarded by both as often 
visited upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation ; not however without their becoming in some 
measure accessory to the guilt. "Were they not so, the 
calamities would be as harmless as the wounds of Milton’s 
angels. 

This however, which is the essential point in the whole 
argument, the concatenation of moral and physical evil, and 
the everlasting necessity by which sin must bring forth death, 
has mostly been left out of thought by the bioachers and 
teachers of perfectibility. Perceiving that man’s outwanl 
relations appeared to be perfectible, they lancied that his 
nature was so likewise : or rather they scarcely heeded his 
nature, and looked solely at his outward relations. They 
saw that his dominion over the external world seemed to 
admit of an indetinite extension. They saw that his know¬ 
ledge of outward things had long lieen progressive ; that 
vast stores had been piled up, which were sure to increase, 
and could scarcely be diminished : so, by a not unnatural con¬ 
fusion, they assumed that the greater amount of know ledge 
implied a proportionate improvement in the faculties by 
which the knowledge is acquired ; although a large empire 
can merely attest the valour of tho.^e who won it, without 
affording evidence either way with reganl to those who 
inherit it. All the while too it was foigotten that a man’s 
clothes are not himself, and that, if tlie spark of life in 
him goes out, his clothes, how'ever gorgeous, must sink and 
crumble upon his crumbling body. 

The strange inconsistency is, that the very persons who 
have indulged in the most splendid visions about the perfecti¬ 
bility of mankind, have mostly rejected the only principle of 
perfectibility which has ever found place in man, the only 
principle by which man’s natural corruptibility has ever been 
checked, the only principle by which nations or individuals 
have ever been regenerated. The natural life of nations, as 
well as of individuals, has its fixed course and term. It 
springs forth, grows up, reaches its maturity, decays, 
perishes. Only through Christianity has a nation ever risen 
again ; and it is solely on the operation of Christianity that 
we can ground anything like a reasonable hope of the per¬ 
fectibility of man^nd; a hope that w'bat has often been 
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wrought in individuals, may also in the fulness of time be 
wrought by the same power in the race, U. 

I met this morning with the following sentences. ‘An 
upholsterer nowadays makes much handsomer furniture than 
they made three hundred years ago. The march of mind is 
discernible in everything. Shall religion then be the only 
thing that continues wholly unimproved ? ’ 

What? Does the march of mind improve the oaks of the 
forest?; does it make them follow its banners toDunsinane, 
or dance, as Orpheus did of old ? ; does it improve the 
mountains?; does it improve the waves of the sea?; 
does it improve the sun ? The passage is silly enough ; 
1 merely quote it, because it gives plain utterance to a 
delusion, which is floating abi)Ut in thousands, I might 
say in millions of minds. Some things we improve; and 
so we assume that we can improve, and are to improve all 
things ; as though it followed that, because we can mend a 
pen, we can with the same ease mend an eagle’s wing ; as 
though, l)cca\ise nibbing the pen strengthens it, paring the 
e.agle’s wings must strengthen them also. People forget what 
things are progressive, and what ini progressive. Of those 
too which are progressive, they forget lliat some are borne 
along according to laws independent of human control, while 
others may be shoved or driven on by the industry and 
intelligence of man. Nay, even among those things wdth 
which the will and wit of man might seem to have the power 
of dealing freely, are there none which have not kept on 
advancing at full speed along with the march of mind? 
Where are the churches built in our days, which are so much 
grander and more beautiful than those of York and Salisbury, 
of Ameins and Cologne, as to warrant a presumption that 
they who can raise a worthier house for God, are also likely 
to know (iod, and to know how to worship him better? 

In one point of view indeed we do improve both the oaks 
and the mountains, both the sea and even the sun ; not in 
themselves absolute ly, but in their relations to us. We make 
them minister more and more to our purposes ; and we 
derive greater benefits from them, which increase with the 
increase of civilization. In this sense too may we, and ought 
we to improve religion ; not in itself, hut in its relations to 
us ; so that it may do us more and more good, or, in other 
words, may exercise a greater and still greater power over 
us. That is to say, we are to improve ourselves, in the only 
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way of doing so effectually: we are to increase the power of 
religion over us, by obeying it, by submitting our wills to it, 
by receiving it into our hearts with more entire devotion and 
love. u. 

Every idea, when brought down into the region of the 
empirical understanding, and contemplated under the rela¬ 
tions of time and space, involves a union of opposites, which 
are bound together and harmonized in it: or rather, being 
one and simple in its own primordial fulness, it splits, when 
it enters into the prismatic atmosphere of human nature. 
Thus too is it with Christianity, from whatever point of 
view we regard it. If we look at it historically, it is at once 
unchangeable and changeable, at once constant and progres¬ 
sive. Were it not unchangeable and constant, it could not 
be the manifestation of liim who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Were it not changeable and progres¬ 
sive, it would not be suited to him with whom to day is 
never like yesterday, nor to-morrow like to-day. Therefore 
it is both at once ; one in its essence and changeless, as 
coming from God; manifold and variable in its w'orkings, 
as designed to pervade and hallow every phase and clement 
of man’s being, his thoughts, his words, his deeds, his 
imagination, his reason, his affections, his duties. For it is 
not an outward form : it is not merely a law, manifesting 
itself by its ovm light, cast like a sky around man, and 
guiding him by its polar constellations : its light comes 
down to him, and,dwells with him, and enters into him, 
and mingling with and strengthening his productive powers, 
issues forth again in blossoms and fruits. Accordingly, as 
those powers are various, so must the blossoms and fruits be 
that spring from them. 

If we compare our religious writers, ascctical or doctrinal, 
with those of France or Germany, we can hardly fail to per¬ 
ceive that, in turning from one nation to another, we are 
opening a new vein of thought: so remarkably and character¬ 
istically do they differ. I am not referring to the errors, 
Romanist or rationalist, with which many of our continental 
neighbours are tainted: independently of these, each picks 
out certain portions of the truth, such as are most congenial 
to the temper of his own heart and mind. Nor is he wrong 
in doing so : for the aim of Christianity is not to stifle the 
germs of individual character, and to bring down all mankind 
to a dead level. On the contrary, it fosters and develops 
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the central principle of individuality in every man, and frees 
it from the crushing burden with which the lusts of the flesh 
and the vanities of life overlay it; as we may observe from 
the very first in the strongly marked characters of Peter and 
James and John and Paul. 

So too, if we compare the religious writers of the present 
day with those who lived a hundred years ago, or these with 
the great divines of the seventeenth century, or these with 
the reformers, or these with the schoolmen and the mystics 
of the middle ages, or these with the Latin fathers, or with 
the Greek, we must needs be struck by a number of 
pccnliarities in the views and feelings of each age. The 
torms, the colouring, the vegetation change, as we pass 
from one zone of time to another: nor w'ould it require a 
very nice discrimination to distinguish, on reading any 
theological work, to what age of Christianity it belongs. 
Doctrines are differently brought forward, differently massed : 
some become more prominent than they have hitherto been, 
while others fall into the background. New chains of logical 
connection arc drawn between them. New wants are felt; 
new thoughts and feelings arise ; and these loo need to be 
hallowed. The most jiowerful and living preachers and 
writers have ever been those, who, full of the spirit of their 
own age, have felt a calling and a yearning to bring that 
si'irit into subjection, and to set it at one with the spirit of 
Christ. 

In this manner Christianity also becomes subject to the 
law of change, to which Time and all Hs births bow down. 
In a certain sense too the change is a progress j that is to 
say, in extent. Christianity is ever conquering some new 
province of human nature, some fresh national variety of 
mankind, some hitherto untenanted unexplored region of 
thought or feeling. The star-led wisdom of the .East came 
to worship the I.ord of Truth, .as soon as he appeared upon 
earth; and already in Paul and John do we see how the 
reason of man is transfigured by the incarnation of the 
Eternal Word. At Alexandria it was attempted to show 
what system of truths would arise from this union of the 
human reason with the divine: and ever since, from Origen 
down to Schleiermacher and Hegel and Schelling, the 
highest endeavour of the greatest philosophers has been to 
Christianize their philosophy; although in doing so they 
have often been deluded into substituting a fiction of their 
own, some phantom of logical abstractions, or some idol of a 
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deified Nature, for the livinj; God of the Gospel; Errors of 
all kinds have indeed beguiled Philosophy by the way : yet 
the inmost desire of her soul has ever been to celebrate her 
atonement with Religion : and often, when she has gone 
astray after the lusts of the world, this has Ireen in the bitter¬ 
ness of her heart, because the misjudging sentinels of 
Religion, instead of inviting and welcoming her and che;ering 
her on, reviled her and drove her a.vay. Hence too, in 
those ages when she has been tot) fa i bound in scholastic 
chains, she has been wont to utter her jdaint in the broken 
sighs of the mystics. 

‘Throughout the history of the Chinch (says Neander, in 
the introduction to his great work), we see liow Christianity 
is the leaven that is destined to pervade the whole lump of 
human nature The w'orkings of this leaven he traces 
out with admirable skill and beauty, and in a spirit com¬ 
bining knowledge with faith and love in a rare and exquisite 
union. Indeed the setting forth this twofold manifestation 
of Christianity, in its constancy and in its progressiveness, 
is the great business of its historian. For such a history 
precious hints are to be found in the Letters recently 
published on The Kingdom of Christy one of the wisest 
and noblest works that our Church has produced since The 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Whereas the common run of Church- 
historians are wont t'o disregard one of the two elements ; 
either caring solely for that which is permanent in Christian¬ 
ity, without regard to its progre-sivene.is ; or else degrading 
it into a mere human inver.tion, which man is to mould and 
fashion according to die dictates of his own mind. 

After all it must never be forgotten that an increase in 
extent is very different from an increase in intensity. Like 
every other power. Religion too, in widening her empire, 
may impair her sway. It has been seen too often, Imth in 
philosophy and elsewhere, that, when people h.ave fancied 
that the world was becoming Christian, Chiistianity was in 
fact becoming worldly. u. 

The tendency of man, we have seen, is much rather to 
believe in the corruptibility, than in the perfectibility of his 
nature. The former is the idea embodied in almost every 
mythology. It is the idea to which Poetry is led by the 
contrast between her visions and the realities of life. It is 
the idea promj^ted by man’s consciousness of his own help¬ 
lessness, of his own caducity and mortality, of his own 
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sinfulness, and of his utter inability to contend ajjainst the 
powers of nature, ajjainst time, against death, and against 
sin. Perhaps too, as in looking hack on the past we are 
fonder of dwelling, whether with thankfulness or regret, on 
the good than on the evil that has befallen us, so conversely 
in our anticipations of the future fear may be stronger than 
hop(^. At least it is so with persons of mature years: and 
only of late have the young usurped the right of determining 
public opinion. Even in tln^se ages when men had the best 
grounds for knowing that in sundry things they surpassed 
their ancestors, they were still disposed of old to look rather 
at the qualities in which they conceived themselves to have 
degenerated ; and tliey deemed that the .accessions in wealth 
or knowledge were more than counterbalanced by the decay 
of the integrity, simplicity, and energy which adorned the 
di'dpei MapaOuivofiaxoL. In this there may have been much 
exaggeration, and no little delusion : but at all events it is a 
unanimous protest lifted u]) from every quarter of the earth, 
by all nations and languages, against the notion of the 
perfectibility of mankind. 

The opjiosite belief, that there is any point of view from 
which mankind can be regartled as progressive, so that the 
regular advances already made may warrant a hope that 
after ages will go on advancing in the same direction, seems 
to have been originally excited by the progress of science, 
and to have been confined thereto. Perhaps it may have 
been by the Romans, on whom such a vast influx of know¬ 
ledge poured in, as if to make amends for the downfall of 
evei^’lhing else, in the latter ages of the republic, and the 
earlier of the empire, that such a notion was first distinctly 
entertained. Thucyditlcs was indeed well aware that Greece 
had been increasing for centuries in power and wealth and 
civilization ; and he strongly urges that the events of his 
own time are superior in importance to any former ones. 
More than once too he explicitly asserts the law, which is 
tacitly and practically recognized by all men, that, according 
to the constitution of human nature, we may count that the 
future will resemble the past. But the calamities of which 
he was a witness, seemed rather to forebode the destruction 
of Greece, than its attaining to any higher eminence; and 
the Greek mind had not learned to digest the thought that 
barbarians could become civilized. It was not till the age of 
I’olybius that this confession was extorted by the spreading 
power of Rome. Nor was it possible for the Greeks to con- 
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ceive, how the various elements of their nationality, which 
were so beautiful in their distinctness, would be fused to¬ 
gether, like the Corinthian brass in the legend, by their 
destroyers, to become the material of a bulkier and massier, 
though less graceful and finely-proportioned state. Their 
philosophers speculated about the origin and growth of civil 
society, the primary institution of governments, and the 
' natural order in which one form passes into another**: but 
they too saw nothing in the world before their eyes, to breed 
hope with regard to the future; and Plato avows that, 
through the frailty of man, even his perfect commonwealth 
must contain the seeds of its own dissolution. 

The theory of a cycle in which the various forms of 
government succeed one another, is adopted by Polybius; 
who feels such confidence in it as to declare (vi, 9) that by 
its help a man, jutlging dispassionately, may with tolerable 
certainty prognosticate what fortunes and changes await any 
existing constitution. He goes no further however than to 
lay down (vi, 51) that in the life of a state, as in that of an 
individual, there is a natural order of growth, maturity, and 
decay. Men were still very far from the idea that, while 
particular states and empires rise and fall, the race is slowly 
but steadily advancing along its predestined course. Indeed 
near two thousand years were to pass away, before this idea 
could be contemplated in its pro[)c*r light. It was necessary 
that the human race should he di^.tinctly regarded as a unit, 
as one great family scattered over the world. It was neces¬ 
sary that the belief in particubar national gods should be 
superseded by the faith in the one true God, the Father of 
heaven and earth. ‘ It was necessary that we should be 
enabled to take a w'ide, discriminating, catholic survey of all 
the nations that have ever risen above the historical horizon ; 
and that we should have learned not to look upon any of 
them as wholly outcast from the scheme of God’s providence; 
that we should be convinced how each in its station has had 
a part to act, a destiny to fulfil. 

Even science as yet could hardly be said to exhibit a 
growing body of determinate results: nor was there any¬ 
thing like a regular progress in it anterior to the Alexandrian 
school. Among the Roman men of letters, on the other 
hand, we find the progressiveness of science asserted as a 
law. Ne quis desperet sctcula projicere semper^ says Pliny 
(ii, 13). The same assurance is declared by Seneca in the 
well-known conclusion of his Natural Questions: Veniet 
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UmpuSy quo ista qua nunc latent, in lucent dies extrahat, et 
longioris cevi diligentia. Veniet tempus, quo posteri nostri 
tarn aperta nos nescisse mirentur. Multa saculis tune/uturis 
cum metnoria nostri exoleverit, reservantur. Non semel qna^ 
dam sacra traduntur: Eleusis servat quodostendat revisentibus, 
Kerum natura, sacra sua non sirnttl tradit, Initiatos nos 
credimus: in vestibule ejus haremus. These sentences, 
even'after deducting what must always be deducted on 
account of the panting and putHug of Seneca’s shortbreathed, 
brokenwinded style, still show a confidence of the increase of 
knowledge, which was hardly to be found in earlier times. 
It is worth noting that this confuience, both in him and in 
riiny, is inspired by the discoveiies in astronomy; which, 
Whewell remarks (///.rA of the Ind. ScL, i, 90) was ‘the 
only progressive science produced by the ancient world’. 
With regard to maritime discovery a like confidence is 
expressed in those lines of the chorus in the Medea: 


, Venient annis sa;cu!a scris, 

Quibus Ot'canus vincula rerum 
Laxet, el intens pateat tellus ; 

Tcthysqiie novos tlelegat orbes ; 

Nec sil icriis ultima Thule 

lines evidently belonging to a later age than that of Ovid, to 
whom thehas without sufficient warrant been ascribed. 
It must have afforded some consolation to those who lived 
when the old world was sinking so fast into its grave, and 
when its heart and soul and mind all bore tokens of the 
deadly plague that was consuming it, to see even this brighter 
gleam in the distance. Even this, I say; for the prospect of 
the progress of science was not connected with that of any 
general improvement of mankind. On the contrary Seneca 
combines it in strange contrast with the increase of every 
corruption. Tardc magna prenfeniunt. Id quod unum toto 
agimus animo, nondnm perfecimus, ut pessinii essemus. 
Adhuc in process?* vitia sunt. lie was not so intoxicated 
with the fruit of the tree of knowledge, as to fancy, like the 
sophists of later times, that it was the fruit of the tree of life. 
On the contrary, he pronounces that the earth will be over¬ 
flowed by another deluge, and that every living creature will 
be swallowed up ; and that then, on the retreat of the waters, 
every animal will be produced anew, dabiturque terris homo 
inscius scelerum. Sed illis quoque innocentia non durabit, 
nisi dum novi sunt. Cito nequitia subrepit: virtus M 0 kiK% 
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inventu est, rectorcm ducofique desidcrat, Etlam sine 
mas^siro vitia discuntur: (Nat. Qacest., iii, 30). 

Nor could the perfectibility of mankind gain a place among 
the dreams of the middle ages. The recollections of the 
ancient world had not so entirely passed away: the fragments 
of its wreck were too apparent: men could not hut be aware 
that they were treading among the ruins of a muchf more 
splendid state of civilization. It is true, human nature was 
not at a standstill during that millenary. A new era was 
preparing. Mighty l)irths were teeming in the womb; but 
they were as yet unseen. Men were laying the foundations 
of a grander and loftier edifice : but this is a work which 
goes on underground, which makes no show; and the 
labourers themselves little knew what they were doing. 
Even in respect of that which raised them above former 
ages, their purer faith, while the spirit of that faith casts 
down every proud thought, and stitles every vain boast, 
they were perpetually looking back, with shame and sorrow 
for their own falling ofi", to the holinC'S and zeal of the 
primitive Christians. Indeed, as by our bodily constitution 
pain, however local, pierces through the whole frame, and 
almost disables us for receiving any pleasurable sensations 
through our other members, thereby warning us to seek for 
an immediate remedy; so have we a moral instinct, which 
renders us acutely sensitive to the evils of the present time, 
far more than to those of the past; thus rousing us to strive 
against that which is o’.ir only rightful foe. Our imagination, 
on the other hand, recalling and enhancing the good of the 
past, shows us that there is sonit tlung to strive after, some¬ 
thing to regain. It shows us that men may be exempt from 
the evil which is galling us, seeing that they have been so. 
Moreover, that which survives of the past is chiefly the good, 
evil from its nature being akin to death ; and this good is in 
divers ways brought continually before us, in all that is 
precious of the inheritance bequeathed to us by our ancestors. 
Every son, with the heart of a son, is thankful for what his 
father has done for him and left to him : nor will any but an 
unnatural one uncover his fatlier’s nakedness, even for his 
own eyes to look upon it. So far indeed were men in the 
middle ages from deeming themselves better than their 
forefathers, or expecting anything like a progressive im» 
provement, an opinion often got abroad that the last days 
were at hand, and that the universal unprecedented corruption 
was a sign and prelude of their approacli. 
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The great (h's;coveries of the fifteenth anti sixteenth centu¬ 
ries, which opened one world after another to men's eyes, 
and taught them at length to know the nature and compass 
of the earth and of the heavens, might indeed have awakened 
presumptuous thoughts. But Luther at the same ti>ne threw 
open the Bil)!e to them. He opened their eyes to look into 
the moral and the spiritual world, and to see more clearly 
than before, how the whole head was sick, and the whole 
heart faint. The revival of letters too, while it opened the 
ancient world to them, almost compelled them to acknowledge 
that in intellectual culture they were mere barbarians in 
comparison with the Greeks and Romans ; and for a long 
time men’s judgments were spellbound, as Dante’s was by 
Virgil, so that ihey veiled their heads, as before their masters, 
even when their genius was mounting above them. Hence 
the belief that mankind had degenerated became so prevalent, 
that Hakewill, in the llrsl half of the seventeenth century, 
deemed it neccs^ary to establish I'y a long and elaborate 
induction that it was without any substantial ground. 

As he wrote early in Charles tlie First’s reign, before the 
close of the most powerful and brilliant age in the history of 
the human mind, one might have thought he would have 
found no difficulty in convincing the contemporaries of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, that men’s wits had not shrunk or 
weakened. But a genial age, like a genial individual, is 
unconscious of its own excellence. ¥01 the element and 
lifeblood of genius is admiration and love. This is the source 
and spring of its power, its magic, beautifying wand : and it 
finds so much to admire and love in the various worlds which 
compass it around, it cannot narrow' its thoughts or shrivel 
up its feelings to a paralytic worship of itself. Hakewiil 
begins his with declaring, that ‘ the opinion of the 

world’s decay is so generally received, not only among (he 
vulgar, but by the learned, both divines and others, that its 
very' commonness makes it current with many, without any 
further examination.’ In his preface he speaks of himself as 
* walking in an untrodden path, where he cannot trace the 
prints of any footsteps that have gone before him ’; and, to 
excuse the length of his book, he pleads his having ‘to 
grapple with such a giant-like monster ’. Nor does even he 
venture beyond denying the decay of mankind. He is far 
from asserting that there is any improvement; only that 
there is ‘ a vicissitude, an alternation and revolution ’ (p. 332), 
that, ‘what is lost to one part, is gained to another, and 

1 
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what is lost at one time, is recovered at another; and so the 
balance, by the divine providence overruling all, is kept 
upright*. ‘As the heavens remain unchangeable, {he says 
in his preface) so doth the Church triumphant in heaven: 
and as all things under the cope of heaven vary and change, 
so doth the militant here on earth. It hath its times and 
turns, sometimes flowing, and again ebbing with the sea, 
sometimes waxing, and again waning with the moon ; which 
great light, it seems, the Almighty therefore set the lowest 
in the heavens, and nearest the earth, that it might daily put 
us in mind of the constancy of the one, and the inconstancy 
of the other ; herself in some sort partaking of both, though 
in a difterent maimer, of the one in her substance, of the 
other in the copy of her visage.’ He also acknowledges the 
important truth, that, if there be any deterioration, it h.as a 
moral cause. But the conception of a melioration, of an 
advance, seems never to have entered his head. 

It is sometimes worth while to show how recent is the 
origin of opinions, which are now regarded as incontestable 
and almost self-evident truths. The writer of a letter 
published by Coleridge in I 'he Friend says (vol. iii, p. 13): 
‘ The faith in the perpetual progression of human nature 
toward perfection will, in some shape, always be the creed 
of virtue*. Wordsworth too, in the beautiful answer in 
which he prunes off some of the excrescences of this notion, 
still gives his sanction to the general .'issertiou : ‘ Let us allow 
and believe that there is a progress in the species toward 
unattainable perfection :• or, whether this be so or not, that 
it is a necessity of a good and greatly gifted nature to believe 
it*. A necessity it is indeed for a good and highly gifted 
nature to believe that something may be done for the better¬ 
ing of mankind, and for the removal of the evils weighing 
upon them. Else enterprise would flag and faint; which is 
never vigorous and strenuous, unless it breathe the mountain- 
air of hope. It must have .something to aim at, some prize 
to press forward to. But when we look on the state of the 
world around us, there is so much to depress and breed 
despondence, so much of the good of former times has pa.ssed 
away, so much fresh evil has rushed in, that no thoughtful 
man will hastily pronounce his own age to be on the whole 
better than foregoing ones. Rather, as almost every example 
shows, from meditating on the evils he has to contend against, 
on their number, their diffusion, theit tenacity, and their 
power, will he incline to deem it worse. And so far is the 
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perfectibility of man from forming an essential article of his 
creed, that I doubt whether such a notion was ever entertained, 
as a thing to be realized here on earth, till about the middle 
of the last century. 

Even Bacon, the great prophet of science, who among all 
the sons of men seems to have lived the most in the future, 
wh (5 acknowletlgcd that his words required an age, saeculum 
forte integrum ad probandtim, complura autem saecula ad 
perfici&ndum, and who was so impressed with this belief, 
that in his w'ill he left ‘his name and memory to foreign 
nations and to the next ages’,—even he, in his anticipations 
of the increase of knowledge, which was to ensue upon the 
adoption of his new method, hardly goes beyond the 
declaration in the book of Daniel, that many shall run to 
and froy and knowledge shall be increased. Let me quote the 
noble passage in which, just before the close of his Advance¬ 
ment of Learnings he gives utterance to his hopes. ‘Being 
now at some pause, looking back into that I have passed 
through, this writing seemeih to me, as far as a man can 
judge of his own work, not much better than that noise or 
sound which musicians make while they are tuning their 
instruments; which is nothing pleasant to hear, yet is a cau.se 
why the music is sweeter afterward : so have I been content 
to tune the instruments of the muses, that they may play who 
have better hands. And surely, when I set before me the 
condition of these times, in which Learning hath made her 
third visitation or circuit, in all the qualities thereof, as the 
excellency and vivacity of the wits ot this age; the noble 
helps and lights which we have by the travails of ancient 
writers; the art of printing, which communicateth books to 
men of all fortunes; the openness of the world by navigation, 
which hath disclosed multitudes of experiments and a mass 
of natural history ; the leisure wherewith these times abound, 
not employing men so generally in civil business, as the states 
of Greece <lid in respect of their popularity, and the state of 
Rome in respect of the greatness of her monarchy; the present 
disposition of these times to peace; and the inseparable 
propriety of time, which is ever more and more to disclose 
truth; I cannot but be raised to this persuasion, that this 
third period of time will far surpass that of the Grecian and 
Roman learning’. And in the Novum Organum (i, cxxix), 
where he enumerates the benefits likely to accrue to mankind 
from the increase of knowledge, he wisely adds, with regard 
to its moral influence; ‘ Si quis depravationem scientiarum 
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ad malitiam et luxuriam et similia ol'jeccrit, id neminem 
moveat. Illud enini de omnilms mundanis bonis did potest, 
ingenio, fortitudine, viribus, forma, divitiis, luce ipsa, et 
rciiquis. Recupeiet modo genus huinanum jus suum in 
naturam, quod ei ex dotatione divina competit; et detur ci 
copia: usum vero recta ratio et Sana religio gubernabit.’ 

Thus far all is sound and sure. Hacun’s prophecies of'the 
advance of science have been fulfilled far beyond what even 
he could have anticipated. For knowledge partakes of 
infinity : it widens with our capacities : the higher we mount 
in it, the vaster and more magnificent are the prospects it 
stretches out before us. Nor are we in these days, as men 
are ever apt to imagine of their own titne-^, approaching to 
the end of them : nor shall we be nearer the end a thousaml 
years hence than wc are now'. The family of Science has 
multiplied; new sciences, hitherto unn;imed, unthoiight of. 
have arisen. The seed w hich Bacon sowed sprang up, and 
grew to be a mighty tree ; and the thoughts of thousands of 
men came and lodged in its branc hes: and those branches 
spread ‘so broad and long, that in the gioun<l 'I'he bended 
twigs took root, and daugnters grew Aixmt ihc mother tree, 
a pillared shade High overarclied . . . and echoing walks 
between’ . . . walks where Poe try may wander, and wreathe 
her blossoms around the massy stems, and where Keligif)n 
may hymn the praises of thnt Wisdom, of which Science 
erects the hundred-aisled temjjlc!. 

Hut Bacon likewise saw and acknowledged that Science of 
itself could not perfect mankind, and that riglit reason and 
pure religion were wanting to prevent its breeding evil. 
Although he had crossed the storm-beaten Atlantic, over 
which men had for ages been sailing to and fro almost 
improgressively, and though in the confidence of his prophetic 
intuition he gave the name of Good Hope to the heavlland he 
had reached, yet, when he cast his eyes on the boundless 
expanse of waters beyond, he did not venture, like Magellan, 
to call it the Pacific. Once indeed a voice wjis heard to 
announce the rising of peace on earth : but that peace man 
marred : the bringer of it he slew : and, as if to show how 
vain such a dream is, Magellan also was slain soon after he 
launched out upon the sea, which in the magnanimous 
enthusiasm of his joy he named the Pacific. Calm too as 
the Pacific appeared at first, it was soon found to have no 
exemption from the tempests of earth, which have been 
raging over it ever since with no less fury than they displayed 
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on the Atlantic before. If Bacon’s hopes were too sanguine 
in any respect, it was in trusting that reason and religion 
would guide and direct science. He did not sufficiently fore¬ 
see how the old idolatries would revive, how men would still 
worship the creature, under the form of abstractions and laws, 
instead of the living lawgiving Creator. 

livery age of the worhl has had its peculiar phase of this 
idolatry, its j)eculiar lorm and aspect, under which it has 
conceived that the powers of earth would effect what can 
only be effected by the powers of heaven. Every age has its 
peculiar interests and excellencies, which it tries to render 
paramount and absolute. I'he delusion of the last century 
has been, that science will lead mankind to perfection. In 
looking at the history of science, it must strike every eye that, 
while tlie growth of poetry and philosophy is organic and 
individual, the increase of science is rather mechanical and 
cumulative. Every poet, every philosopher must begii\ 
from the begiiuiing. Whatever he brings forth must 
spring out ol the deptiis of his own nature, must have a 
living root in his heart. Pindar did not start where 
Homer left off, and engage in improving upon him ; the 
very attempt would have Ireen a pioof of feebleness. And 
what must be the madness of a man who would undertake 
to inrprove upon Shaksjreare ! As reasonably might one set 
out to tack a jrair of Jeadeis before the chariot of the sun. 
The whole race of the giants would never pile an Ossa on 
this Olympus ; their missiles would roll back on their heads 
from the feet of the gods that dwell there. Even Goethe and 
Schiller, when they meddled with Miakspeare, and would 
fain have mendetl him, have only proved, what Voltaire, and 
Dryden himself, had proved before, that “ Within his circle 
none can walk but he.’ Nor, when Shakspeare’s genius 
passed away from the eaith, tlid any one akin to him reign in 
his stead. Indeed, according to that law of ‘ alternation, 
which is so con>picuous in tlie whole history of literature, it 
mostly happens that a period of extraordinary fertility is 
followed by a period of dearth. After the seven plenteous 
years come seven barren years, which devour the produce of 
the plenteous ones, yet continue as barren and ill-favoured as 
ever. 

Nor may a philosopher, any more than a poet, be a mere 
link in a chain : he must be a staple firmly and deeply fixed 
in the adamantine avails of Truth. If he rightly deserves 
the name, his mind must be impregnated with some ol the 
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primordial ideas, of life and being, man and nature, fate and 
Ireedom, order and law, thought and will, power and God. 
He may have received them from others ; but he must 
receive them as see(Js : they must teem and germinate within 
him, and mingle with the essence of his spirit, and must 
shape themselves into a new original growth. He who merely 
takes a string of propositions from former writers, and busies 
himself in drawing fresh inferences from them, may be a 
skilful logician or psychologer, but has no claim to the high 
title of a philosopher. For in this loo does philosophy 
resemble poetry, that it is not a bare act of the intellect, but 
requires the energ>' of the whole man, of his moral nature 
and will and affections, no less than of his understanding. It 
is the ideal pole, to which poetry is the real antithesis ; and 
it bears the same relation to science, as poetry does to 
history. Hence tho>e dissensions among phiiosophers, which 
are so often held up as the gieat scandal of philosophy, and 
the like of which are hardly found in science. They may, no 
doubt, be carried on in a reprehensible temper; that, how¬ 
ever, belongs to the individuals, not to philosophy : so far as 
they are merely diversities, they may and ought to exist 
harmoniously side by side, as ditVerent incarnations of Truth. 
A great philosopher will indeed find pupils, who will be 
content to be nothing more ; wdio w ill wnirk out and fill up 
his system, and follow it in its remoter applications; who 
will be satraps under him, and go forth under his command to 
push on his frontier. Eut if any among them have a 
philosophical genius of thei»- owm, they will set up after a 
while for themselvesas we sec in the history of philosophy 
in the only two countries where it has flourished, Greece 
and Germany, They who have light in themselves 
will not revolve as satellites. They do not continue 
the servants and agents of their master’s mind, but, like the 
successors of Alexander, establish independent thrones, and 
found new empires in the regions of thought. Hence too 
the other great scandal of philosophy, its improgressivencss, 
may easily be accounted for. The essence of philosophy 
being, not an acquaintance with empirical results, but the 
possesrion of the seminal idea, the possessing it, and the 
being possessed by it, in a spiritual union and identification, it 
may easily happen that philosophers in early ages should be 
greater and wiser than in later ones; greater not merely 
subjectively, as being endowed with a "mightier genius, but 
as having received a higher initiation into the mysteries of 
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Truth, as having dwelt more familiarly with her, and gazed 
on her unveiled beauty, and laid their heads in her bosom, 
and caught more of the inspiration ever flowing from the 
eternal wellhead iv' aKpar&r-^s Kopv<f>^s iroXurfScwcos'IS?;*. In 
fact they have no slight advantage over their successors, in 
that ihere are fewer extraneous terrene influences to rise and 
distytb the serenity of their vision. 

Science, on the other hand, is little subject to similar 
vicissitudes: at least it has not been so since the days of 
Bacon. Neither in science itself, nor in that lower class of 
the arts which arise out of its practical application, has any 
individual work an enduring ultimate value, unless from its 
execution ; and this would be altogether independent of its, 
scientific value, .Tnd would belong to it solely as a work of 
.art. In science its main worth is temporary, as a stepping- 
s;one to something bcyc-ncl. Even the Priticipiay as Newton 
with characteristic mociesly entitled his great work, is truly 
but the beginning of a natural philosophy, and no more an 
ultimate work, than Watt's steam-engine, or Arkwright’s 
spinning-machine. It may have a lasting interest from its 
execution, or from accidental circumstances, over and above 
its scientific value : but, as a scientific treatise, it was sure to 
be superseded ; just as the mechanical inventions of one 
generation, whatever ingenuity they may betoken at the 
time, are superseded and thiown into the background by 
those of aruAher. Thus in science there is a continual 
progress, a jau-ihing onward : no ground is lost j and the 
lines keep on advancing. We know all that our ancestors 
knew, and more : the gain is clear, palpable, indisputable. 
The discoveries made by former ages have become a per¬ 
manent portion of human knowledge, and serve as a stable 
groundwork to build fresh discoveries atop of them ; as these 
in their turn will bear up another story, and this again 
another. Thus it came to pass that, as the multitudes in 
the plain of Shinar fancied they could erect a tower, the 
summit of which should reach to heaven, in like manner the 
men of science in the last century conceived that the con¬ 
tinued augmentations of science would in time raise them up 
above all the frailties of humanity. Confounding human 
nature with this particular exertion of its faculties, they 
assumed that the increase of the latter involved an equivalent 
improvement of the whole. And this mistake was the 
easier, inasmuch as scientific talents have little direct con¬ 
nection with our moral nature, and may exist in no low 
decree without support from it. 
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At all events the advance of science afforded a kind of 
sanction to the belief in a continually progressive improve¬ 
ment. Along with it came the rapid growth of wealth, and 
of the arts which minister to wealth, whether by feeding or 
by pampering it: and these naturally tend to enervate and 
epicureanize men's minds, to ‘incarnate and imbrute* the 
soul, * till she quite loses The divine projierty of her<first 
being’, to lower the dignity of thought, and to relas the 
severe purity of feeling ; so that people learn to account 
happiness the one legitimate object of all aim, and that too a 
happiness derived from nothing higher than the temperate 
harmless indulgence of our pleasurable appetites. Moreover 
the chief intellectual exploits of tlie eighteenth century coa- 
sisted, not in the discovery and establishment of new truth;, 
bat in the exposure and rejection of certain prejudices an-.l 
superstitions, or of opinions deemed to be such. Now' self- 
conceit, like every other evil spirit, delights in negativeness, 
far more than in anything positive and real: so tlic boasters 
went on ringing the changes on thyir own enlightenment, 
and on the darkness and ignorance of their ancestors, and 
cried exultingly tVe are a-wakc! we are a-wahe! not from any 
consciousness of active energy and vision, but because they 
had ceased to dream. 

In this manner a belief in the perfectibility of man got 
into vogue, more especially in France ; although the fearful 
depravation of morals merely bespoke his corruptibility, and 
might rather have been thought to portend that he was 
degenerating into a brute Rousseau indeed was seduced, 
partly by the fascination of a dazzling paradox, and partly 
by the nervous antipathies of his morbid genius, to maintain 
the deleteriousness of the arts and sciences, and that the only 
effect of civilization had been to debase man from the type of 
his aboriginal perfection. And this notion was not without 
.speciousness, if the state of French society in his days was 
to be taken as exhibiting the necessary effects of civilization. 
Thus, as one extreme is ever sure to call forth the opposite, 
the deification of civilized man led to the .setting up of an 
altar on mount Gerizim in honour of savage man ; and the 
age reeled to and fro between them, passing from the bloody 
rites of the one to the lascivious rites of the other, till the 
two were mingled together, and murder and lust solemnized 
their unhallowed nuptials in the kennel of the Revolution. 

Among the apostles of perfectibility, .several tried to com¬ 
bine this twofold worship. They mixed up the idea of pro- 
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f^rcRsivcness, derived from the condition of civilized man, 
with a vague phantom of perfection, placed by the imagination 
in a supposititious state of nature, a new-fangled golden age, 
anterior to all social institutions. Although every plausible 
argument for anticipating tlie future piogressivene.ss of man¬ 
kind must rest on the ijct, that such a hope i.s justified on 
the;whole by tlie lessons of the past, they maintained that 
everything had hitherto been vicious and corrupt, that man 
hilheilo had only gone further and further astray, but that 
nevertheless, l)y a sudden turn to the right about, he would 
.soon reach the islands of the blessed. Now a thoughtful 
survey of the past will indeed force us to acknowledge that 
the progress hitherto has not bcc-n uniform, nor always 
(‘(Hially ap[)arenl. We must not overlook the numerous 
exantplcs whicli history furnishes in proof that, according to 
the French })roverb, i! Jatit rcru’i'r/our micux sauier. We 
are to recognize the nece>sity tliat the former things, beautiful 
and excellent a.s they may Inive been after tlieir kind, .should 
jiass away, in order that the gimurd might be prepared for a 
more widely diffu-ed and more spiritual culture. But unless 
wc discern how, through all the revolution.s of hi.story, life 
lias still been triumidiing over death, good over evil, wc have 
nothing to wauant an expectation that this will be so here¬ 
after. Moreover, though a great and momentous truth is 
involved in the saying, that, need is hii/hest^ then aid is 

ni/diest, this comfort belong.s only to such as acknowledge 
liiat man'.-* waywarihie.ss is ever crossed and overruled by a 
liighcr power. Whereas those who were most sanguine 
about the future, spurned the notion o'" superhuman control; 
while they only found matter for loathing in the present or 
the j)a.st. 'I'o tin ii mind.s ‘ olil things all were overold ’; 
and they puipiised to begin ali<>geiber anew, and ‘to frame 
a world of other stuff.’ 

Nor did this purpo.se lie idlci In the work of destruction 
too they prospered : not .so in that of reconstruction. As the 
.spirit of the age was wholly negative, as men could find 
nothing to love or revere in earth or in heaven, in time or in 
eternity, it was not to be wondered at that they .set up their 
own understanding on the throne of a degraded, godless, 
chance-ridden univer.se. but having no love or reverence, 
they wrought in the dark, and da.shcd their heads against the 
law’s and .sanciiiics, to which they w-ould n.ot bow. It may 
be regarded as one of those instances of irony so frequent in 
history, that the nioment chosen by man to as.sert his per- 
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fectibiUty should have been the very moment when all the 
powers of evil were about to be let loose, and to run riot 
over the earth. Happiness was the idol; and lo ! the idol 
burst; and the spectral form of Misery rose out of it, and 
stretched out its gaunt hand over the heads of the nations j 
and millions of hearts shrank and were frozen by its touch. 
Liberty vras the watchword, liberty and equality : and,, an 
iron despotism strode from north to south, and from east to 
west; and all men cowered at its approach, and crouched 
beneath its feet, and were trampled on, and found the 
equality they coveted in universal prostration. Peace was 
the promise ; and the fulfilment was more than twenty years 
of fierce desolating war. 

The whirlblast came ; the desert sands rose up, 

And shaped themselves : from earth to heaven they stood, 

As though they were the pillars of a temple 
Built by Omnipotence in us own honour. 

But the blast pauses, and their sh.-.ping spirit 
Is fled : the mighty columns were but sand ; 

And lazy snakes trail o'er the level ruins. 

Yet Condorcet, as is well known, even during the Reign 
of Terror, when himself doomed to the guillotine, emidoyed 
the time of his imprisonment in drawing up a record of his 
speculations on the perfectibility of mankind: and full of 
error as his views are, one cannot withhold all admiration 
from a dauntlessness v.'hich could thus persevere in hoping 
against hope. 

Speculations of this sort are so remote from the practical 
common-sense and the nari-owminded empiricism, which 
were the chief characteristics inherited by English philo¬ 
sophy from its master, Locke, that the doctrine of 
perfectibility hardly found any strenuous advocate amongst 
us, until it was taken up by Godwin. The good and pious 
saw that wealth and luxury had not come without their 
usual train of moral evils; and they foreboded the judg¬ 
ments which those evils must call down. Berkeley, for 
instance, in one of his letters, quotes the above-cited lines 
of Horace, as about to be verified in the increasing deprava¬ 
tion of the English people. In his Essay toward preventing 
the Ruin of Great Britain, occasioned by the failure of the 
Southsea scheme, he says; ‘ Little can be hoped, if we 
consider the corrupt degenerate age we live in. Our 
symptoms are so bad, that, notwithstanding all the care and 
vigilance of the legislature, it is to be feared the final period 
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of our state approaches \ And in his Verses on the Prospect 
of planting Arts and Learning in America^ after speal^g 
of the decay of Europe, he adds 

Westward the course of empire takes its way: 

The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

Hartley too, who, in spite of his material fantasmagoria, 
ranks high among the few men of a finer and more genial 
intellect during that dreary period, repeatedly speaks of the 
world as hastening to its end, and as doomed to perish on 
account t'f its excessive corruption ; and he enumerates six 
causes, ‘which seem more especially to threaten ruin and 
dissolution to the present states of Christendom.’ ‘ Christen¬ 
dom (thus he clo.'.es his work) seems ready to assume the 
place and lot of the Jews, after they had rejected their 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world. Let no one deceive 
himself or others. The present circumstances of the world 
are extraordinary and critical beyond what has ever yet 
happened. If we refuse to let Christ reign over us as our 
Redeemer and Saviour, we must be slain before his face as 
enemies, at his second coming.’ Hartley does indeed look 
forward to ‘the restoration of tlie Jews, and the universal 
establishment of Christianity, as the causes of great happi¬ 
ness, which will change the f^ace of this world much for the 
better ’ {P/op. 85): but tins is a change to be wrought by a 
superhuman power, though not without human means {Prop. 
84), and so does not lie witian the range of our present 
inquiry; any more than Henry More’s beautiful %'isions, or 
those of others, concerning the millennium. 

Hume, than whom few men have been more pc^orly 
endowed with the historical spirit, or less capable of under¬ 
standing or sympathizing with any unseen form of human 
nature, lays down in his essay On the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts and Sciences that ‘ when the arts and sciences come 
to perfection in any state, from that moment they naturally, 
or rather necessarily decline, and seldom or never revive’, 
a proposition which implies a sheer confusion of thought, as 
though the course and term of the arts and sciences were the 
same, and which he tries to support by the feeblest and 
shallowest arguments. In his essay On Refnement in the 
Arts he declares that ‘such a transformation of mankind, 
as would endow them with every virtue, and free them from 
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every vice*, being impossible, ‘concerns not the magistrate, 
who very ofte 7 i can only cure one vice by another.' Such is 
the paltry morality, the miserable self-abandonment, to which 
utilitarianism leads. Recognizing nothing as good or evil in 
itself, it will foster one vice, to counteract what it deems a 
more hurtful one. He too has what he calls an Idea of a 
perfect Contmonwealth : but it deals merely with the form of 
the government, being drawn up with the purp'ise *)f avoiding 
the errors into which IMato and Sir Thomas More, he says, 
fell, in making an improvement in the moral character of 
the people an essential part of their Utopias. Yet what 
would be the worth of a perfect cotnmonwealth without such 
an improvement ? or what its stability? Hume's name still 
excites so much terror, that it might be well if some able 
thinker and reasoner were to collect a century of blunders 
from his Essays: nor would it be difficult to do so, even 
without touching upon those which refer to questions of 
taste. 

The belief in pcrfeclilulily would indeed have chimed in 
with many of the prevailing opinions on other subjects; 
with that, for instance, which stripped the idea of God of 
his moral attributes, or resolved them into jrartial expres¬ 
sions of infinite benevolence ; as well as with the corre¬ 
sponding (ipinion which regards evil as a mere defect, and 
entirely iliscards the sinfulness of sin. Tor, were evil 
nothing but an accident in our nature, removable by 
human means, it would argue a cowardly distrust, not to 
believe that the mind, which is achieving such wonders in 
spreading man’s empire, intellectual and material, over the 
outward w’orld, will be able to devise some plan fur subduing 
his inward foe. Yet the Essay on J'olitical fustice does not 
seem to have produced much effect even at the time, in the 
way of conviction, except on a few youthful enthusiasts; 
though it added no little to the consternation among the 
retainers of the existing order of things. JSo deplorable 
however was the dearth of thought in England after the 
death of Burke, that, while Godwin’s deeper fallacies were 
scarcely touched by his opponents, they buoyed themselves 
up with the notion that he had been overthrown by the 
bulkiest instance of an i^noratio eknchi in the whole history 
of pseudo-philosophy, the Essay on Population; a work 
which may have merits in other respects, but which, with 
reference to its primary object, the refutation of Condorcct 
and Godwin, is utterly inqxitcnt; all its arguments proceed- 
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ing on a hypothesis totally different from that which it 
undertakes to impugn; as has been convincingly shown by 
the great logician ot our times in one of the from the 
Pocketbook of an Enj^lish Opium-eater, Indeed I hardly 
know whether the success of the Essay on Population^ in 
dispelling the bright visions of a better state of things, Ijc 
not a stronger argument against the perfectibility of man 
than any contained in its pages; evincing as that success 
rlocs such a readiness to a<lopt any fallacy which flatters our 
prejudices, and bolsters up our imaginary interests. 

It was in (lermany that tlic idea of the progressiveness of 
mankind first revealed itself under a form more nearly 
approaching to the truth ; which indeed might have been 
expected from the peculiar character of the nation. As the 
tlcrmans surjiass other nations in the power of discerning 
and understanding the spirits of other climes and times, they 
have been the fust to perceive the true idea of the history of 
the world in its living fulness and richness: and here, 
as in other depaitincnts of knowledge, it is only by medita¬ 
ting on the laws observable in the past, that we can at all 
prognosticate the future. 

What then is the true idea of the history of the world? 
That question may now be answered briefly and plainly. 
For though it may take thousands of years to catch sight of 
an idea, yet, when it has once been clearly apprehended, it 
is wont to manifest itself by its own light. The generic 
distinction bctv\cen man and the low'er orders of animals, if 
we look at them historically, the distiriction out of which it 
arises that mankind alone have, properly speaking, a history, 
or become the agents and subjects in a series of diverse 
events, is, that, while each individual animal in a manner 
fulfils the whole purpose of its existence, nothing of the sort 
can be predicated of any man that ever lived,-but only of 
the race. All the organs and faculties with which the 
animal is endowed, are called into action : all the tendencies 
discoverable in its nature are realized. Whereas every man 
has a number of dormant powers, a number of latent 
tendencies, the purpose of which can never be accomplished, 
except in the historical development of the race; not in the 
race as existing at any one time, nor even in the whole of 
time past, but of the race as diffused through the whole 
period of time allotted to it, past, present, and to come. 
For thus much we can easily see, that there are many purposes 
of man’s being, many tendencies in his nature, which have 
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never yet been adequately fulfilled ; though we are quite 
unable to make out when that fulfilment will take place, or 
whither it will lead us. Moreover there is a universal law, 
of which we have a twofold assurance,—both from observa¬ 
tion of all the works of nature, and from the wisdom of their 
author, that no tendency has been implanted in any created 
thing, but sooner or later shall receive its accomplishment, 
that God’s purposes cannot be ballled, and that his word can 
never return to him empty. Hence it follows that all those 
tendencies in man’s nature, which cannot be fulfilled 
immediately and contemporaneously, will be fulfilled 
gradually and successively in the course which mankind are 
to run. Accordingly the philosophical idea of the history of 
the world will be that it is to exhibit the gradual unfolding 
of all the faculties of man's inti-llcctual and moral being 
(those which he has in common with the bi iite animals, may 
be brought to perfection at once in him, as they are in them), 
under every shade of circumstance, and in every variety of 
combination. This development in the species will proceed 
in the same order as it is wont to follow in those individuals 
whose souls have been drawn out into the light of conscious¬ 
ness. In its earlier stages the lower faculties will exercise a 
sway only disturbed now and then by the awakening of some 
moral instinct; and then by degrees will be superseded and 
brought into subjection by those of a higher order, coming 
forward first singly, and then conjointly; with a perpetual 
striving after the period when the wh )!e man shall l)e callfd 
forth in perfect harmony and symmetry, according to 
Aristotle’s definition of happiness as ivipycia kut' 

dpirriv reXeiau. In a word, the purpose and end of the 
history of the world is to realize the idea of humanity. All 
the while too, as in the outward world there is a mutual 
adaptation and correspondence between the course of the 
seasons, and the fruits they arc to mature, so may we feel 
assured that, at every stage in the progress of history, such 
light and warmth will be vouchsafed to mankind from above, 
as they may be able to bear, and as their temporary needs 
may require. 

I know not whether this idea was ever fully and explicitly 
enunciated by any writer anterior to Hegel. Indeed it 
presupposes a complete delineation of the process by which 
the human mind itself is developed, such as is hardly to be 
found prior to his Phenomenology. Even by Hegel the 
historical process is regarded too much as a mere natural 
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evolution, without due account of that fostering superin¬ 
tendence by which alone any real good is elicited. But the 
idea was already rising into the sphere of vision above 
half a century ago, and has been contemplated since then 
under a variety of particular aspects. Lessing, in one of 
his latest, most precious, and profoundest works, a little 
treatise written in 17S0, in which, after having with 
much labour purged himself from the naturalism and 
empiricism of his contemporaries, he reaches the very 
borders of a Christian philosophy, speaks of revelation in its 
several stages as the gradual education of the human race. 
Ills prophecy, that the time of a new everlasting Gospel will 
come, may indeed startle those who are unacquainted with 
the deplorably effete decrepit state of the German church in 
his days: and had he not lived in an unbelieving age, 
he would have recognized, like Luther, that the Gospel 
u hich we have already, is at once everlasting and ever-new : 
else the spirit of his prophecy has been in great measure 
accomplished of late years, by the revival of religion, and the 
restoration of the old Gospel to much of its former power 
and majesty. 

Herder, who treated the philosophy of history in his 
greatest work, and who made it the central object of all his 
studies, yet, owing to the superficialne?s of his metaphysical 
knowledge, had but vague conceptions with regard to the 
progress of mankin i. He had discerned no principle of 
unity determining its course and its end. His genius was 
much happier in seizing and describing the peculiarities of 
the various tribes of mankind, more especially in their less 
cultivated state, when almost entirely dependent on the 
circumstances of time and place ; and such contemplations 
w'ere better suited to the sentimental pantheism, into which 
the spirit of the eighteenth century recoiled from the formal 
monotheism it had inherited, which had found its main 
utterance in Rousseau, and with which Herder was much 
tainted, like many of the more genial minds of his age, and of 
those since. 

Kant on the other hand, looking at history in its ordinary 
political seme, lays down, in a brief but masterly essay 
published in 1784, that the history of the human race, as a 
whole, may be regarded as the fultilHng of a secret purpose of 
nature to work out a perfect constitution; this being the 
only condition in which all the tendencies implanted in man 
can be brought to perfection. In a later essay, in 1798, he 
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remarks, with his characteristic subtility, that, even if we 
assume the human race to have been constantly advancing or 
receding hitheito, this will not warrant a conclusion that it 
must necessarily continue to move in the same direction 
hereafter; for that it may have just reached a lroy)ical poinr, 
and may be verging on its perihelion, or its aj)holion, ffom 
which its course could be reversed. Hence he looks about 
for some fact, which may afford him a surer ground to argue 
on : and such a fact he finds in the enihusinstic sympathy 
excited throughout Europe by the outhreak ol the French 
Revolution. This gives him a satisfactory assurance that the 
human race will not only be progressive hereafter, but has 
always been so hitherto. Perhaps a su!)tilty far inferior to 
Kant’s might show that this argument i.> not so very much 
sounder than every other which may bo drawn from the 
history of the world. Hut his wiitings in his later years 
betray that the vigour of his facuhies was declining : and one 
of the ways in which the great des!rover was at times pleased 
to display his power, was by Imiiding ri house on the sand, 
after razing that on the rock, h wsis thus that, having 
swept away every antecedent system of ethics, he sjiun a new' 
one out of his categorical imperative. 

During the last fifty years, the idea of history as an organic 
whole, regulated by certain laws itiherent in the constitution 
of man, as a macrocosm analogous to the microcosm 
contained in every breast, has been favourite subject 
of speculation with the (,'iervnans. There are few among 
their eminent writer^ who liave not occasionally thrown 
out thoughts on the subject: many liave treateil it, cither 
partially or in its totality, in di>tinct works: and it 
has been applied wdth more or less ability and intelligence to 
the history of religion, of philosophy, of poetry, and tif the 
arts. In each it has been aticinj)ied to arrange and exhibit 
the various phenomena which are the subjects of liLstory, not 
in a mere accidental sequence, after the practice of former 
times and of other countries, hut as connected parts of a 
great whole, to trace w'hat may he called the metamorphoses 
of history, in the genesis and orderly succession. Of late too 
these theories have been imported into France, especially by 
the Saint-Simonians, hut have mostly licen frenchified during 
the journey, and turned into stiff coarse abstractions : added 
to which the national incapacity to contemplate an idea, 
makes the French always impatient to realize it under some 
determinate form ; instead of acknowledging that it can 
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only be realized, when it realizes itself, and that it may 
do this under any form, if it be duly instilled into the 
mind as a living princijde of thought. 

From what has been said, we may perceive that the 
progress of mankind is not in a straight line, uniform and 
unbroken. On the contrary it is subject to manifold 
vicissitudes, interruptions, and delays ; ever advancing on the 
whole indeed, but often receding in one quarter, while it 
pushes forward in another; and sometimes even retreating 
altogether for a while, that it may start afresh with greater 
and more irrestible force. Wordsworth compares it to ‘the 
progress of a river, which both in its smaller reaches and 
larger turnings is frequently forced liack toward its fountains 
by ol)jecls wiiich cannot otherwise be eluded or overcome: 
yet with an accompanying impulse, that will ensurfe its 
advancement herealter, it is either gaining strength every 
hour, or secretly conquering some difficulty, by a labour that 
contributes as efleclui'.lly to further it in its course, as when 
it move.s forwanl uniniernipted in a direct line.* It is like 
the motion of the earth, vvliich, beside its yearly course 
round tlie sun, has a daily revolution through successive 
periods of light aiul darkness. It is like the progress of the 
year, in which, after the blo-soms of spring have dropped off, 
a long interval elapses befoie tlie autumnal fruits come 
forward conspicuously in their stead : and these too anon 
decay ; and the foliage and herbage of one year mixes up 
with the mould for ilte enriching of another. It is like the 
life of .an individual, in which every clay adds something, 
.and every day inkL-s away something : but it by no means 
follows that what is added must be more valuable than what 
is talcen away, U. 

When coujiled with a right uncleist.anding of its object, 
the belief in the progres^iveness of mankind has no tendency 
to foster presumption ; which in its ordinary acceptation it is 
apt to do. For the narrowminded and ignorant, being 
unable to project their thoughts beyond their own immediate 
ciicle, or to discriminate between what is really essential and 
valuable in any state of society, and what is accidental and 
derives its importance solely from habit, are prone to assume 
that no conclition can well be endurable except their own, 
and to despise those who are unfortunate enongh to differ 
from them, even in the cut of their coats, as so many Goths 
or Hottentots. In fiict, this is the usual, as well as the 
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original, meaning of the word barbarian: a barbarian is A 
person who does not talk as we talk, or dress as we dress, or 
eat as we eat; in short, who is so audacious as not to follow 
our practice in all the trivialities of manners. No doubt too 
there are people to whom it is quite incomprehensible, how 
all the world did not die of weariness and intellectual starva¬ 
tion in the days when there were no newspapers, or stage¬ 
coaches, or circulating libraries, or penny encyclopedias. 
Now such persons grow very proud and loud, w'hen they 
fancy they have a philosophical proposition to back their 
pretensions: forthwith they enlist as drummers, to beat the 
march of mind. And beat it they do deafeningly, at every 
corner of a street, in an age of a superficial character, like 
the present, the advantages of which strike every eye, while 
they’^ceep us from looking at anything beyond, from observ¬ 
ing the poisonous vermin that swarm amid the luxuriant 
rank vegetation, the morass it grows out of, and the malaria 
it breeds. 

It is true, this resul's in part from that instinctive power 
hy which habit attaches us to whatever we are accustomed 
to ; thus, by a wise and beneficent ordinance, adapting our 
nature to the endless varieties of our conditurn and circum¬ 
stances, and enabling us to find happiness wheresoever we 
may be placed. Here, as in so many other cases, it is by 
‘ overleaping itself, and falling on the other side’, by passing 
out of its own positive region into that of negaliveness, that 
a feeling, in itself sound and wholesome, becomes erroneous 
and mischievous. At the same time, in so doing it perverts 
and belies itself. For it Is no w'ay necessary that a fondness 
for any one object should so turn the current of our affections, 
as to draw them aw'ay from all others ; still less that it should 
sour them against others. On the contrary, love, when true 
and deep, opens and expan<ls the heart, and fills it with 
universal go<^W'ill. Wliereas exclusiveness, of whatsoever 
kind, arises from the monopolizing spirit of selfishness. 
They who look contemptuously upon r)ther things, in com¬ 
parison with the chosen objects of their regard, do so not 
from any transcendent affection for those objects in them¬ 
selves, but merely as the objects which they vouchsafe to 
honour; and because they think it ministers to their glory 
to sip the cream of the whole earth, while the rest of man¬ 
kind are fain to swallow the skim-milk. In such a temper 
of mind there is no pure hearty satisfaction, no pure hearty 
delight even in the very objects thus extolled. If a person is 
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really at ease, and thoroughly contented with his own state, 
he will be glad that hij neighbours should feel a like con¬ 
tentment in theirs. Thus patriotism becomes the ground, 
and, indeed, is the only sure ground, of cosmopolitism. 

When we call to remembrance, however, that the course 
of time is marked, not by the rectilinear flight, but by the 
oscillations and pulsations of life, that life does not flow in a 
straight conspicuous stream into its ocean-home, but sinks 
sooner or later into the subterraneous caverns of death, that 
light docs not keep on brightening into a more intense efful¬ 
gence, but, in compassion to the infirmity of our organs, allows 
them to bathe ever and anon and seek refreshment in dark¬ 
ness, that the moral year, like the natural, is not one continued 
spring and summer, but has its seasons of decay, during 
which new growths are preparing, that the ways of Providence 
in this world, as crossed and interrupted by the self-will of 
man, are not solely from good to better, but often, in a 
merciful conde^cension to our frailty, through evil to good, 
we shall understand that a mf>re .advanced stage of civilization 
does not necessarily imply a better state of society, least of 
all in any one particular countiy ; which, it is possible, may 
already have played out its part, and be doomed to fall, 
while others rise up in its stead. Indeed so far is our 
superiority to our ancestors from being a self - evident 
notorious truth, the best of all proofs of our being superior 
to them would be our not thinking ourselves so. 

Nay, even if the progress were uniform and continuous, 
what plea should we have for boasting ? or ho.w can we dare 
pride ourselves on a superiority to our ancestors, which we 
owe, not to our own exertions, but to theirs? how can we 
allow that superiority to awaken any feeling, except of the 
awful responsibility it imposes on us, and of reverent grati¬ 
tude to those through whose labours and endurance we have 
been raised to our present elevation ? 

That an acknowledgment of the inferiority of our own 
times is no way inconsistent with the firmest assurance as 
to the general progressiveness of mankind, may be seen in 
the Lectures on the Character of the Age delivered by Fichte 
at Berlin in 1804. After laying down as the scheme of the 
history of our world, that mankind are to be trained to 
render that entire obedience to the law of reason as a free¬ 
will-offering, which in their primitive state they rendered 
unconsciously to the instinct of reason, he divides the life of 
the human race into five distinct peric^s, and describes the 
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present or third period as ‘ the epoch of man’s emancipation 
immediately from all binding auihority, and mediately from 
all subjection to the rational instinct, and to reason altogether 
under every shaj.e, the age of absolute indifference to ail 
truth, and of utter unrestraint without any guidance, the 
state of complete sinfulness.’ At the some lime he dcclfircd 
that this dismal transition-]icriod, for drawing the features of 
which he found abundant materials in the political, moral, 
and religious debasement of Germany at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century, was verging on its 
close ; and that mankind would shortly emerge from this 
lowest deep info the slate of incipient justification. With 
all his perversities he was a noble liennc patriot, great as a 
philosopher, and still greater as a man ; and one rejoices 
that he lived long enough to sec what he would deem a sign 
that his hopes were about to be fultilUd, the enthusiastic 
spirit which animated regenerate fiermnny in 1813. 

'I'hus, while a right undeist.mding of the course and 
purpose of history nuist needs check onr bragging of the 
advantages of our own age, neither will it allow us to 
murmur on account of its defects. What though the 
blossoms have dropped off? the fruit will lujt ripen 
without. What ih.iugh the fruit have fallen or been con¬ 
sumed? soil must, seeing that it cannot keep its freshness 
and flavour for ever, in order that a new crop niay l)e pro¬ 
duced. Surely it is idle to repine that a tree does not stand 
through the year with a load of rotten apples. Prt cious as 
may have been the cpialities or the institutions which have 
passed away, we shall recognize that their subsistence was 
incompatible with the new order of things; that the locks 
which curl so gracefully round the ilowny glowing cheeks of 
the child, would ill become the man’s furrowed brow, and 
must grow white in time ; hut that then too they will have a 
beauty of their own, if the face express that sobriety and 
calmness and purity which accord with them ; and that 
every age in the life of a nation, as of an individual, has its 
advantages and its benefits, if we call them forth, and make 
a right use of them. For here too, unless we thwart or 
pervert the order of nature, a principle of compensation is 
ever working. It is in this thought that Tacitus finds con¬ 
solation (Anna/., iii, 55): JV/si forte rebus cunctis inest 
ijuidam velut orbis^ ut quemadmodum teniporurn viceSy ita 
morum vertantur: nec omnia apudpriores mcliora ; sed nostra 
quoque aetas multa laudis et ariimn imitanda posieris iulit. 
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Above all, he who has observed how throughout history, 
while man is continually misusing good, and turning it into 
evil, the overruling sway of Cod’s Providence out of evil is 
ever bringing forth good, will never be cast down, or 
tempte<l to despond, or to slacken his efforts, how'ever 
untoward the immediate aspect of things may appear. For 
he '^ill know that, whenever he is labouring in the cause of 
heaven, the powers of heaven are working with him ; that, 
though the good he is aiming at may not be attainable in the 
very form he has in view, tlie ultimate result will assuredly 
be good ; that, were man diligent in fulfilling his part, this 
result would be immediate ; and that no one, w'ho is thus 
diligent, shall lose his precious reward, of seeing that every 
good deed is a part of the life of the world. U. 

Another .advantage attending tlie true idea of the progress 
of mankind is, that it alone enables us to estimate former 
ages justly. In looking back osi the past, we are apt to fall 
into one of two errors. <Jnc class of historians treat the 
several moments of history as distinct insulated wholes, 
existing solely by themselves and for themselves, apart from 
all connection with (lie general destinies of mankind. 
Another class regard them as so many steps in the ladder 
by which man had to mount to his present station. Now' 
both these views are fallacious, the last the most so. For 
the former may coexist with a lively conception of individual 
reality, and contains nothing necessarily disparaging to the 
men of bygone generations; though it will not aid us to 
discern their relative hearings and purposes. Whereas, in 
ascending a ladder, w'c think the .steps w'ere merely made to 
get up by, not to rest on ; we seldom pause to contemplate 
the varying j)rospecls which .spread out successively 
before each; anti by a scarcely avoidable delusion, 
everything above ns being hidden in mist,- we mistake 
our own landingplace for the summit, and fancy 
the ladder w'as set uj) mainly for us, in order that we 
might climb it. Yet our pn.st may easily be less com* 
m inding than .several lower ones : some fresh obstacle may 
have come across us, to narrow our field of view: or our 
height it.seil may render the objects indistinct. At all 
events, when we are looking down on them, we are unable 
to make out their proportions, and only perceive how they 
are connected with each other, not what they are in them¬ 
selves. Indeed the other unphilosophical class of historians 
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are also liable to a similar mistake. Not having a right 
insight into the necessary distinctions of ages and nations, 
they too measure others by their own standard, and so 
misunderstand and misjudge them. 

In this, as in every idea, there is a union of opposites. 
Man, whether in his individual or in his corporate capacity, 
is neither to be regarded solely as the end of his own heihg, 
nor solely as a mean and instrument employed for the well¬ 
being of others, nor again as partly one and partly the 
other, but as both at once, and each wholly. Nay, so 
inseparable is this twofold office, and indivisible, that he 
cannot rightly fulfil either, except by fulfilling the other. 
He has a positive and significant part to act in the great 
drama of the world’s life: and that part derives a doui>]e 
importance from not being designed to pass away like a 
dream, but to leave a lasting inipres-^ion on the destinies 
and character of the race. Moreover it is by diligently 
performing the part assigned to him, by topi)ing it, as the 
phrase is, that he does his utmost to forward the general 
action of the drama. So that, to understand any past age, 
we should consider it in a twofold light; first gain the 
fullest and most definite conception of its peculiar features 
and character ; and then contemplate it with reference to 
the place it holds in the history of the world. What was 
it? and what did it accomplish ? These are the first ques¬ 
tions : but others follow- them. How came it to be what it 
was ? how did it arise out of what went before ? and w’hat 
did it leave to that which came after? What phase of 
human nature did it* express? what distinctive idea did it 
embody? what power did it realize? of what truths was it 
the exponent ? and what portion of these its attributes has 
passed away with it ? what portion has been taken up and 
incorporated with the living spirit of the race ? 

Let me exemplify these remarks by the manner in which 
the history of philosophy has been treated. A number of 
wiiters, of whom Brur^er may stand as the representative, 
;.i||ave aimed at little else than giving a naked abstract or 
immmary of the successive systems which have prevailed ; 
translating the terminology into that of their own days; 
but with scarcely a conception that every system of 
philosophy, deserving the name, has an organic inward, as 
well as a logical and outward unity, and springs from a 
seminal idea; or that there is an orderly genesis by which 
one system issues from another. Yet, seeing that philosophy 
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is the reflection of the human mind upon itself, on its own 
nature and faculties, and on those supersensuous ideas and 
forms which it discovers within itself, the laws and mould of 
its being, the history of philosophy, it is plain, must be the 
history of the human mind, must follow the same regular 
progression, and go through the same transmigrations. 
VievVed in this light, the histoiy of philosophy has a per¬ 
vading unity, and a deep interest, and is intimately con¬ 
nected with the life of the race. But in its usual form it 
merely exhibits a series of logical diagrams, which seem to 
be no way concerned with the travails and throes of human 
nature,—which are nothing more than the images of 
Narcissus looking dotingly at himself ever and anon in 
the stream of Time,—and which ‘ come like shadows, so 
depart,’ until w-e are wearied by the dull ghastly procession, 
and cry, with Macbeth, VVe ll see no more. 

Inadequate however and tantalizing as such a history is, 
it does at least furnish an outline of the forms under which 
philosophy has manifested itself: it shows us how multi¬ 
farious those forms are, and supplies us with some of the 
materials for discerning the law of their succession. We 
perceive in it how the appetite of unity has ever been the 
great characteristic of the philosophical mind, and how that 
mind has ever been drawn by an irrepressible instinct to 
bring all things to one, and to seek the central One in all. 
Hence these histories are of greater value, or at least come 
nearer to fulfilling the idea of a history, than such detached 
observations as Diigald Stewart has strung together for the 
sake of exhiliiting a view of the progress of metaphysical 
philosophy. From the latter no one w'ould be able to frame 
any conception of the systems enumerated, unless he were 
already actjuainted with them. Indeed one .should hardly 
make out, except from the objections urged every now and 
then against the love of system, that there is anything like a 
desire of unity in the philosophical spirit, any aim beyond 
certain more or less wide generalizations from the phenomena 
of the intellectual and material world. Instead of trying to 
give a faithful representation of former systems in their indi¬ 
viduality, and their reciprocal connection, pointing out the 
wants they were successively designed to satisfy, showii^ 
how those wants arose, and how they could not but arise, 
and then tracing the evolution of each pervading idea, he 
has mostly contented himself with picking out a few incidental 
remarks, and these often no way pertaining to the general 
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scheme of systematic thought, but such reflections as are 
suggested to an acute and intelligent mind by observation 
of the world. The object which guides him in the selection 
of these remarks, is, to show how the philosophers of former 
limes caught glimpses of certain propositions, which he deems 
to be the great truths of his ow'n age : and he almost seems 
to have fancied that the human mind had been heaving<’and 
panting and toiling from the beginning, and ransacking tljc 
quarries of nature, and building up the miglily pyramid of 
thought, in order that Reid should lay on the headstone, and 
take his stand on the summit. Hereby a method, which is 
solely applicable to the history ol science, is transferred to 
that of philosophy. Whereas the worth of a philosopjiieal 
.system is only to be appreciated in its unity and integrity, 
not from two or three casual remarks ; whicli are a still more 
fallacious criterion, than detached passages arc of the merit 
of a poem. For the power of drawing inferences from 
observation is totally distinct from that of discerning 
elementary ideas, and is often found witliout a particle of 
it; for instance in those w'ho by way of eminence are termed 
men of practical miud.s. u. 

I have been tiydng to show that the belief in the perfecti¬ 
bility, or even in the progressiveness of mankind, is a late 
growth in the world of thought,—to expltiin how' and under 
what form it originated, and how much of error has been 
mixed up W'ilh it. Are we- then to cast away the idea of 
perfectibility, as an idle, baseless, delusive, vain-glorious 
phantom? God forbid ! And in truth he has forbidden it. 
lie forbade it, when he .set his own absolute perfection as the 
aim of our endeavour before us, by that ble.'.>cd command 
Be ye perfect^ even as your father in hcas’en is perfect. 

To deny the perfectibility of mankind is to charge these 
words with pompous inanity. 'J'hcy dechue that the perfect 
renewal of God’s image in man is not a presumptuous vision, 
not like a madman’s attempt to clutch a handful of stars, but 
an object of righteous enterprise, which we may and ought 
to long for and to strive after. And as God’s commands 
always imply the pos.sibility of their fulfilment, .and impart 
the power of fulfilling them to those who seek it, this, which 
was designed for all mankind, was accompanied by another, 
providing that all mankind should be called to aspire to that 
sublime perfection, should be taught by what steps they are 
to mount to it, and should receive help mighty enough to 
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nerve their souls for the work. A body of men was instituted 
for the express purpose of teachinfi all nations to do all the 
things that Christ had commanded, and of baptizing them in 
the name of Him who alone can give man the power of 
.subduing whatever there is of. evil in his nature, and of 
maturing whatever there is of good. 

AV ye perfect^ even as your Father in heaven is perfect. 
This is the angel-trumpet which summons man to the w'arfare 
of duty. This, and nothing less than this, is the glorious 
)trize set before him. Do our hearts swell with pride at the 
thought that this is what we ouglit to he, what we might be ? 
A single glance at the state of the world, at what we ourselves 
are, must quench that pride, and turn it into shame. U. 

When quoting Dryden's epigram on Milton, some pages 
hack, I called it stupid. Is this an indecorous expression to 
apply to anything that comes from so renowned a writer? I 
\\ould not willingly fail in due respect to any man of genius, 
w'ho has exercised his genius worthily : hut I cannot feel 
much resjiect for the author of JAtiibcrham^ who turned 
Milton’s Eve into a vulgar coquette, and who defiled 
Shaksj)eare’s State 0/ Innocence by introducing the rotten- 
hearted carnalities of Charles the .Second’s age into The 
Tempest. As to his epigram on Milton, it seems to me 
nearly impossible to pack a greater number of blundering 
th<»ughts into .so small a .space than are crowded into its last 
four lines. Does the reader rememher it? 

Three p.i'Cts, in three dist.int ajjc.s bom, 

(Ireere, Italy, .and Kngl.md diil adorn. 

'J'hf tii-st in loftines.s of thought •surpa.'.t ; 

'I'he next in ni.-yesty; in hoth the last. 

'lire force of Nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, .she joined the former two. 

As these lines are on the author of Paradise Losty we 
know who must be the other poets spoken of: else we 
should hardly divine it from the descriptions given of them ; 
V hich would fit any other writers nearly as well. For what 
feature of the Homeric ]>oems is designated by ‘ loftiness of 
thought ? ’, what featore of Virgil by ‘ majesty majesty 
contradistinguished from loftiness of thought? What is 
loftiness of thought in a poet, as existing without majesty ?, 
what majesty, without loftiness of thought?, unless it be the 
m.aje.sty of I^ewis the Fourteenth’s full-bottomed wig, or of 
one of Dryden’s own stage-kings. For, if there be not 
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something incongruous in these two qualities, if they had 
already coexisted in Homer and Virgil, what is the prodigy 
of their union in Milton ? How totally are the characters of 
the two poets missed in these words 1 They give no notion, 
or a most erroneous one, of Homer; and a very inadequate 
one of Virgil. Milton however is so highly favoured, that 
he unites both qualities. His ‘ majesty ’ is not, like Virgil’s, 
without ‘loftiness of thought’, nor his ‘ loftiness of thought 
like Homer’s, without * majesty.’ 

And the combination of these two elements, which are 
almost identical, exhausts the powers of Nature 1 This is 
one of the blustering pieces of bombast thrown out by those 
who neither know nor think what they are talking of. 
yEschylus, and Sophocles, and Pindar, and Aristophanes, 
and Dante, and Cervantes, and Shakspeare had lived, every 
one of them having more in common with Homer, than 
Milton had : yet a man dares say that the power of God has 
been worn out by creating Homer and Virgil !, and that he 
coidd do nothing after, except by strapping them together. 

Nor can there well be more complete ignorance of the 
characteristics of genius. Secondary men, men of talents, 
may be mixed up, like an apothecary’s prescription, of so 
many grains of one quality, and so many of another. But 
genius is one, individual, indivisible: like a star, it dwells 
alone. That which is essential in a man of genius, his 
central spirit, shows itself once, and passes away, never to 
return: and in few men is this more conspicuous than in 
Milton, in whom there is nothing Homeric, and hardly any¬ 
thing Virgilian. In sooth, one might as accurately describe 
the elephant, as being made up oi the force of the lion, and 
the strength of the tiger. 

A like inauspicious star has presided at the birth of many 
of the epigrams on great men. The authors of them, in their 
desire to say something very grand and striking, have been 
r^ardless of trutii and propriety. What can be more turgid 
and extravagant than Pope’s celebrated epitaph on Newton ?, 
in which he audaciously blots out all the knowledge of former 
ages that he may give his hero a dark ground to stand out 
from ; forgetting that in the intellectuail world also the process 
of Nature is not by fits and starts, but gradually,—that the 
highest mountains do not spring up out of the plain, but are 
ai)proached by lower ranges,—and that no sun ever rises 
without a preluding twilight. 
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The best parallel to Pope’s couplet, for it is scarcely a 
parody, is Nicolai’s silly one on Mendelsohn: 

Es isi tin Gott: so sagte Moses schon : 

Doch den Beweis gab Moses Mendelsohn. 

Whicji may be Englished without much disparagement by 
the following doggerel: 

There is a Cod, said Moses long ago : 

But Moses Mendelsohn tlrst proved 'twas so. 

Far more ingenious than any of the preceding epigrams, 
because it contains a thought, though a false one, is Bembo's 
on Raphael: 

lUe hie est Raphael, timuit quo Respite vmci 
Rerum inagna parens, ci moriente mori. 

Yet, neat and clever as this may be, a true imagination would 
revolt from charging Nature either with jealousy or with 
despondency. She may be endowed with the purer elemen¬ 
tary feelings of humanity. Slie may be represented as sym¬ 
pathizing with man, as rejoicing with him or at him, as 
mourning witli him or over him. But surely it is absurd 
that she, who is here called renwt vtapia parens^ she who 
brings foith all the beauty and glory of mountains and valleys, 
of lakes and rivers and seas, of winter and spring and summer, 
she who every evening showers thousands of stars over the 
sky, who calls the sun out of his eastern chamber, and 
welcomes him with bridal blushes, and leads him across the 
heavens, she who lias gone on for thousands of years pouring 
forth bright and graceful forms with inexhaustible variety 
and prodigality, she who fills the immensity of space with 
beauty, and is ever renewing it through the immensity of 
time, should be ruflled by a petty feeling of rivalry-for one of 
her children ; or should fear that the power which had seen 
countless generations and nations, and even worlds, rise 
and set, was about to expire, because one of her blossoms, 
although it was one of the loveliest, had dropped off from the 
tree of humanity. 

In all these eulogies we find the same trick. The authors 
think they cannot sufficiently exalt the persons they want to 
praise, except by speaking derogatorily and slightingly of 
some other power. Nature is vilified, to magnify Milton 
and Raphael; all the science from Archimedes down to 
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Kepler and Galileo, for the sake of glorifying Newton. In 
the same style is J ohnson’s couplet on Shakspeare : 

Existence saw him spurn her hounded reign ; 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 

What the latter of these two monstrous lines was intended to 
mean, it is difficult to guess. F'or surely even Johnson’s 
grandiloquence could hardly have taken this mode of ex¬ 
pressing that Shakspeare violated the unities. The former 
line is one of the most infelicitous ever written. Not to 
speak of that uncouth abstraction, Existence^ which is here 
turned into a person, and decked out with eyes; what dis¬ 
tinguishes Shakspeare above all other poets, is, that he did 
not ‘ spurn Existence’s bourided reign.’ He was too wise to 
dream that it was bounded, too wise to fancy that he could 
overleap its bounds, too wise to be ambitious of taking a 
salto mortale into Chaos. His excellence is that he never 
‘spurns’ anything. More than any other writer, he reali/es 
his own conception of the philosophic life, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everytliing. 

People are fond of talking about the extravagances of 
genius, the exaggerations of the imagination; and when 
they meet with something very extravagant and exaggerated, 
they regard this as a proof that the writer’s imagination was 
so violent and uncontrollable, it quite ran away with him. 
One might as well deen; gouty legs symptomatic of strength 
and agility. Exaggerations mostly arise from feebleness and 
torpor of imagination. It is because w'e feel ourselves un¬ 
able to vivify an object in its full calm reality, that we mouth 
and sputter. When Caligula was making preparations for a 
triumph over an enemy he had never seen, Galliarum pro- 
cerissimum guernque, «/, ut ipse dicebat^ 0.^106pidiifievrov legit^ 
ac seposuit ad pompam (Suetonius, c. 47); and so it is with 
big words that authors have been wont to celebrate their 
factitious triumphs. Of the writers I have been citing none 
was remarkable for imaginative power: even Diy^den was 
not so: in Johnson the active productive imagination was 
inert, the pa^ive or receptive, sluggi.sh and obtuse. His 
strength lay in his understanding, which was shrewd and 
vigorous, and at limes sagacious. Yet no poet of the 
rankest most ill-regulated imagination ever wrote anything 
more tumid than this couplet on Shaksi^eare. 
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To show how a poet of true and mighty imagination will 
praise, let me wind up these remarks by quoting Milton’s 
noble epitaph. 

What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed relics sliould be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, grot lieir of fame, 

What needst thou such weak witness of thy name ? " 

Thou in t)ur wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument ; 

And so scjiulcred in such pump dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

The reader may perhaps remind me, that this epitaph, as 
written by Milton, contained six more lines; and that tliese 
aio quite unw'orthy of the others, and prove that the greatest 
})oels may at times write in very bad taste. True !, the 
epitaph was composed in Milton’s youth; and a young poet 
of genius is always liable, the more so on account of that 
lively susceptibility which is among the chief elements of all 
genius, to be carried away by the vicious taste of his age. 
lie must receive the inijiressions of the world around him, 
liefore he can mould them into a world of his own. In 
omitting the six lines in question, I have followed the 
example set by Wordsworth in his Essay on Epitaphs. 
Had however as the conceit in them may be, the fault is not 
one of vapid bombast, but of an unripe genius, of an over- 
active ingenuity. The words are not big unmeaning sounds, 
as in the lines quoted from Dryden, Tope, and Johnson. 
Milion’s epitaph, though it has a flaw in it, is a genuine 
diamond, .and, when that flaw is cut out, shines in lasting 
brilliancy : while the others are bits of painted glass, gaudy 
and glaring, but which, if you handle them rudely, split into 
worthless fiagments. Or rather they are swollen bladders: 
only prick them, and they collapse, and cannot be puffed out 
again. \i. 

When searching into the hidden things of God, we are for 
ever forgetting that we only knouf in part. a. 

Christianity has carried civilization along with it, whither¬ 
soever it has gone : and as if to show that the latter does not 
depend on physical causes, some of the countries the most 
civilised in the days of Augustus are’ now in a state of hopeless 
barbarism. 
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Something like Judaism or Platonism, I should think, 
must always precede Christianity ; except in those who have 
really received Christianity as a living power in their 
childhood. 

The catholic religion is the whole Bible : sects pick out a 
part it. But what whole ? The living whole, to be sure . . 
j^not the dead whole; the spirit, not the letter. a. 

Mere art perverts taste; just as mere theology depraves 
religion. 

It is a lesson which Genius too, and Wisdom of every kind 
must learn, that its kingdom is not of this world. It must 
learn to know this, and to be content that this should be so, 
to l)e content with the thought of a kingdom in a higher less 
transitory region. Then peradventure may the saying be 
fulfilled with regard to it, that he who is ready to lose his life 
shall save it. The wisdom which aims at something nobler 
and more lasting than the kingdom of this world, may now 
and then find that the kingdom of this world will also fall 
into its lap. How much longer and more widely has Aristotle 
reigned than Alexander ! with how much more power and 
glory Luther than Charles the Fifth ! His breath still works 
miracles at this day. U. 

Unless a tree has borne blossoms in spring, you will vainly 
look for fruit on it in autumn. u. 

In character, in affection, the ideal is the only real. » 

There is but one power to which all are eager to bow 
down, to which all lake pride in paying homage; and that is 
the power of Beauty. 

Science sees signs; Poetry the thing signified. u. 

If Painting be Poetry’s sister, she can only be a sister 
Anne, who will see nothing hut a flock of sheep, while the 
other bodies forth a troop of horsemen with drawn sabres and 
white-plumed helmets. i. 

A work of genius is soAething like the pie in the nursery 
song, in which the four and twenty blackbirds are baked. 
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When the pie is opened* the birds begin to sing. Hereupon 
three fourths of the company run away in a fright; and then 
after a time, feeling ashamed, they would fain excuse them¬ 
selves by declaring, the pie stank so, they could not sit near it. 
Those who stay behind, the men of taste and epicures, say 
one to another IVe came here to eat. What business have 
birds ^ after they have been baked^ to be alive and singing ? 
This will never do. We must put a stop to so dangerous an 
innovation: for who will send a pie to an oven^ if the birHs 
come to life there ? We must stand up to defend the rights of 
all the ovens in England. Let us have dead birds . . de^ 
birds for our money. So each sticks his fork into a bird, and 
hacks and mangles it a w hile, and then holds it up and cries 
Who will dare assert that there is any music in this bird’s 
song? U. 

Let your humour always be good humour, in both senses. 
If it comes of a bad humour, it is pretty sure not to belie its 
parentage. U. 

Shakspeare’s genius could adapt itself with such nicety to 
all the varieties pi ever-varying man, that in his Titus Androni- 
cus he has portrayed the very dress of mind which the people of 
the declining empire must have w'orn. I can conceive that 
the degenerate Romans would clothe their thoughts in just 
such words. Tlie sayings of the free-garmented folks in 
/ulius Cesar could not have come from the close-buttoned 
generation in Othello. Though human passions are the same 
in all ages, there are modifications of them dependent on the 
circumstances of time and place, w'hich Shakspeare has 
always caught and expressed. He has thus given such a 
national tinge and epochal propriety to his characters, that, 
even when one sees jaques in a bag-wig and sword, one may 
exclaim, on being told that he is a French nobleman, This 
man must hat>c lived at the time when the Italian taste 
was prevalent in Trance. How differently does he moralize 
from King Henry or Hamlet! although their morality, like 
nil morality, comes to pretty nearly the same conclusion, i. 

He who is impressed with the truth of the for^;oing 
remark, must needs feel soniew'hat perplexed, w'hen reading 
Troilus and Cressida, at the language which is tiiere put into 
the mouths of the Greek chiefs; so utterly unlike is it to the 
winged words of the Iliad. Hence some of the critics have 
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had recourse to the usual makeshift, hy which they try 
to shirk difficulties, W'hen they cannot get over them, and 
have conjectured that the play was interpolated by some 
other poet of the age. But what other poet could have fur¬ 
nished the wisdom contained in those very speeches, the style 
of which a]>pears the most objectionable ? And what would 
the play be without them? Indeed the language in question 
is not confined to a few speeches, but runs through almost all 
the graver scenes. Still it is strange that Shakspeare, who, 
with a humble and magnanimous trust in trutl), represented 
everything just as it was or had been, merely bringing out 
the spirit which in real life had been cliecked or latent, 
should in this instance have departed so far from his original, 
that he is scarcely ever so unlike Homer, as here where he 
comes in contact with him. To describe the style of tlie 
Greek debates by one of his own illustiulions: 


Knots, by the conflux of meeting s.- p. 

Infect the sound pine, and divert hi^ grain 
Tortive and errant from hi^ course of growth. 

It looks just as if Shaks]>eare had chosen for once to let Ids 
thoughts travel by his friend Chapman’s hea\;y wagon : such 
is the similarity between the language ol the Greek scenes 
and that of Btissy (fAmhois and Cliapman’s other serious 
writings. And doubtless this furnishes the key to the 
difficulty. Shakspeare’s acquaintance with Homer was 
through Chapman’s translation ; a considerable part of which 
was published some years before Troilus and Cressida, 
Hence Agamemnon and Ulysses talk with him just as 
Chapman had made them talk, and ju^t as Shakspeare 
would naturally suppose that they had talked in Gieek. 

Perhaps this may help us low'ard the solution of another 
difficulty in this perplexing play. (Joleridge, who confesses 
that he scarcely knows what to say of it, and that ‘there 
is no one of Shakspeare’s plays harder to characterize has 
seldom been less happy in his criticisms than in his remarks 
on the Greek chiefs. Nor is Ilazlilt less wide of the mark, 
when be observes that ‘Shakspeare seems to have known 
them as well as if he had been a spy sent into their camp.’ 
At least his representation of them is totally different in tone 
and spirit from Homer’s ; as indeed must needs follow ftom 
the difference in their language : for Shakspeare was always 
alive, in a higher degree than any othet poet, to the truth of 
the mvLyLimt le style est Phomme mane. Yet I cannot think 
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that the difference has been correctly apprehended by 
Coleridge, when he says that ‘ Shakspeaie’s main object 
was to substantiate the distinct and graceful profiles or 
outlines of the Homeric epic into the flesh and blood of the 
romantic drama.’ Assuredly the Homeric heroes are not 
mere graceful outlines : they are every whit as substantial 
living fiesh and blood as .Shakspeare’s ; only their moral 
nature is simpler, an<l flows more uniformly and continuously, 
without such a whirl and eddy of thoughts and feelings. 
Ticck, who, in a note to his edition of the German 
Shakspeare, also observes that among all the plays Troilus 
and Cressida is unipiesticnably the most singular, calls it 
‘a heroic comedy, a tragic parody, written with the set* 
pur{)ose of paroilying the age of chivalry, the profound 
political wisdom which overleaps itself, the shows of love, 
and even inisfuilune.’ d’hese wonls seem to express the 
real character of the i>lay. But still the question recurs: 
how came Shakspeare thus to parody tlie Homeric heroes? 
how came he to conceive and rt'pre>erit them with all this 
o.dcntation and hollowness, ever iryii.g to cheat and outwit 
each other, yet f>nly successful in cheating and outwitting 
themselves? Now this, it seems to me, may not improbably 
be owing in great mensure to the niediiim through which we 
saw them, and by which they were so much swelled out and 
distorted, that his cxciuisite taste might well take offence 
at such pompous phraseology in the mouth of simple w'arriors : 
while the comhinaiion of gieat political s;tgacily, and shrewd¬ 
ness, and depth, more esi^ecially in general reflection, with 
hollowness of heart, and w'eakness of purpose, was w'hat he 
saw frequently exemplified among the statesmen of his own 
age. Though Agamemnon and his peers were certainly not 
meant as a satire on James and his court, yet they have 
sundry features in common. U. 

A poet, to be popular, ought not to be too purely and 
intensely poetical, lie should have plenty of ordinary poetry 
for the multitude of ordinary readers ; and perhaps it may be 
well that he should have some poetry better than ordinary, 
lest the multitude should be daunted by iinding themselves 
entirely at variance with the intelligent few. This however 
is by no means clear. He who calls to mind the popularity 
of The Pleasures of Hope, may remark that the artificial 
flowers in a milliner’s window do not want any natural ones 
to set them oil; and that a star looks very pjile and dull, 

is. 
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■when squibs and rockets are shining it out of countenance. 
In truth this has just been the case with Gertrude of Wyoming^ 
which has been quite thrown into the shade by its gaudier 
flimsier neighbour. 

I have known several persons, to whom no poem of 
Wordsworth's gave so much pleasure as the Lines if^p'tten 
while Sailing in a Boat at Evening; which were composed, 
as he has told me, on the Cum, w hile he w'as at college. O, 
if he had hut gone on writing in that style /, many will say, 
what a charming poet he would have, been ! For these are 
among the very few verses of Wordswortii’s which any other 
person might have written; that is, bating the purity and 
delicacy of the language, and the sweetness of the versification. 
'The sentiment and th.e exercise of fancy are just raised so 
much above the temperature of common life, as to produce a 
pleasant glow : and there is nothing calling for any stretch of 
imagination or of thought; nothing like what we so often 
find in his poems, when out of Nature’s heart a voice ‘ appears 
to issue, startling liie blank air ’. 

In like manner I have been told that, among Landor’s 
Conversations the most general favourite is that between 
General Kleber and some French officers. If it be so, one 
may easily see why. Boauiilul as some touches in it are, it 
is not so far removed, as most of its companions, from what 
other men have written and can write. 

No doubt there is also another reason, that this Con¬ 
versation has something of a story connected with it. For 
in mere incidents all take an interest, throitgh the universal 
fellowfceling which binds man to man ; as is proved by the 
fondness for gossiping, from which so few are exempt. Above 
all is .such an interest excited by everything connected, how¬ 
ever remotely, with the two great powers which come across 
the path of life, death, which terminates it, ami love, which, 
to the imagination even of the least imaginative, seems to 
carry it for a while out of the highway dust, into the midst 
of green fields and flowers. Hence it is that all tattlers 
delight in getting hold of anything akin to a love-story; not 
merely from a fondness for scandal, but because the most 
powerful and pleasurable of human feelings i.s in .some measure 
awakened and excited thereby. 

Nor is it at all requisite to the excitement of interest by 
incidents, that the persons they Ijefall should have any depth 
of character or passion. On the contrary, such a surplusage 
often makes them less generally interesting. Leave out the 
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thoughts and the characters in Hamlet^ Lear^ and Macbeth: 
as pantomimic melodramas they might perchance run against 
Pizarro and The Forest of Bondy. Hence the popularity of 
novels ; the name of which implies some novel incident; and 
the interest of which mostly aiises from the entangling and 
disqjUangling of a love-story. Indeed this is all that the 
hulk of novel-readers care about; who loves whom ?, and by 
what difficulties their loves are crossed?, and how those 
ililBculties are surmounted?, and how the loveknot, after the 
tying and untying t)f sundry other knots, twists about at 
length into a marriage-knot? 

This too is pel haiis one of the reasons why the heroes and 
heroines of novels have so little character. They are to be 
just such persons as the readers can wish and believe them¬ 
selves to be, tricked out with all manner of insipid virtues, 
unencuinbeii d iiy anything distinctive and individual. Then 
w'e may float along in a daydream, with a half-conscious 
persuasion that all I lie occurrences related are happening to 
ourselves. Hereby Poetry, instead of lifting us out of our-* 
selves into an ideal world, brings down its world to us, and 
peoples the real vvorhl with phantoms. Thfese delusions 
would be dispersed by any jiowerful delineation of individual 
character. We cannot fancy ourselves Lear, or Macbeth, or 
Hamlet; although on deo[)cr reflection we perceive that we 
are heirs of a common nature. 

In this sense it is very true, that, as one of our greatest 
modern writers once said, incicient and interest are the bane 
of poeliy. For the main subject matter of poetiy being man, 
the various mod ificalions and combinations of human character 
and feelings, the ids it treats of will he primarily actions, 
or what men do, exhibiting and fulfiliing the inward impulses 
of their nature, and .secondarily events, which folKiw one 
another according to an apparent law, and w'hich show how 
the outward world runs parallel or counter to the characters, 
calling forth their dormant energies, unfolding them, shaping 
them, perfecting them. Whereas incidents are mere creatures 
of cliance, unconnectefl, insulated, and interesting solely from 
themselves, from their strangeness, not from their moral 
influence. Such an interest being excited with far more 
ease, both by the writer, and in the reader, the love of 
incidents has commonly been among the symptoms of a 
declining age in poetiy; as for instance in Euripides, 
compared with iEschylus and Sophocles, in Fletcher, 
compared with Shakspeare. 
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And this is the interest which is injurious to poetry, the 
interest excited by strange incidents, and by keeping curiosity 
on the stretch. Not that good poetry is to be uninteresting : 
but the sources of its interest lie deeper, in our inmost 
consciousness and primary sympathies. Hence it is per¬ 
manent. While the interest awakened by curiosity fades 
away when the curiosity has once been graiille i, true poetical 
interest, the interest excited by the tluocs and coiidicts of 
human passitm, is wont to increase as we beC'^mie familiar 
with its object. Every lime I read (Jidipus^ the 

interest seems to become more intense ; the knowledge of 
the result does not prevent my symjrathizing anew with the 
terrific struggle. So is it in Othellu, Wlrereas that excited 
by The Castle of Otranto^ or The Mysteries of Udolpho^ is 
nearly extinct after the tir>t rcadiii'::. In truth a mystery is 
unworthy of the name, unless it Irecomes more mysterious 
when we have been initialed into it, than it was before. U. 

Man cannot live without a shadow, even in poetry. 
Poetical dreamers forget this. I'hey try to represent perfect 
characters, characters w’hich shall be (juite transparent: and 
so their heroes have no flesh aiivl blood, no nerves or imiscles, 
nothing to touch our sympathy, nothing for our afiections to 
cling to. u. 

People stare much more at a paper kite, than at a real one. 

U. 

Brilliant speakers and writers should remember that 
coach-wheels are beuer than Catherine wheels to travel on. 

Many are ambitious of saying grand things, that is, of 
being grandiloquent. Elorpiencc is speaking out . . a 
<iuality few esteem, and fewer aim at. 

One’.s first business in writing is to s.ay what one has to 
say. : Is it ? Dear me ! I never knew that. Yet I have 
written ever so many articles in The JJypo-critteal Kevie~ii\ 
laying down the law how everybody ought to write, and 
scolding everybody for not writing accordingly. Surely too 
iny articles must have been admirable : for somebody told 
uic he admired them. U. 

The best training for style is speech ; not monologues:, or 
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lectures calhedra, like those of the German professors, of 
whose uninterrupted didacticity their literature bears too 
many marks; but conversation, whence the French, and 
women generalh-, derive the graces of their style ; dialectic 
discussion, by which Plato braced and polished his ; and the 
agonistic oratory of the bar, the senate, and the forum, which 
niak^s people speak home, popularly, and to the point, as 
we see in our own best writers, as well as in those of Greece 
and Rome. For when such a practice is national, its 
influence extends to those who do not come into immediate 
contact with it. The pulpit too would be a like discipline, 
if they who mount it would oftencr think as much of the 
persons they are preaching to, as of the preacher. U. 

An epithet is an addition : but an addition may easily be 
.-in incumbrance ; as even a dog finds out, when a kettle is 
lied to his tail. Stuff a man into a featherbed ; and he will 
not move so lightly or nimbly. The very instruments of 
flying weigh us down, if not rightly adjusted, if out of place, 
or overthick. Yet many writers cram their thoughts into 
what might not inap{.>roprial«jIy be called a featherbed of 
words. They accumulate epithets, which weaken oftener 
than tliey strengthen ; throwing a haze over the objects, 
instead of bringing out their features more distinctly. For 
authors too, like all the rest of mankind, lake their seats 
among Hesiod's injirLOi, ovdi taaerv ocrc^ TrXt'ov rj/xiav wavT6s. 

As a general maxim, no epithet should be used which docs 
not cxpie.ss something not expressed in the context, nor so 
implied in it as to be iunncdialoly deducible. Above all, 
shun abusive epithets. l.eave it to those who can wiehl 
nothing more powerful, to throw offensive words. Before 
the fire burns strongly, it smoulders and .smokes: when 
mightiest ami most consuming, it is also brightest and 
clearest. A modern historian of the Caesars would hardly 
bridle his tongue for five lines togeihi r. In every page we 
should be called upon to abhor the perfidious Tiberius, the 
ferocious Caligula, the bloody Nero, the cruel Domiiian, the 
tyrant^ the mousicr, the fiend. Tacitus, although not feeble 
in indignation, either in feeling or expressing it, knew that 
no gentleman ever pelts eggshells, even at those who are set 
up in the pillory; nor would he have done so at him who 
was pilloried in St Helena. 

If the narrative warrant a sentence of reprobation, the 
reader wdll not be slow in pronouncing it; by taking it out 
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of his roouth you affront him. A great master ami critic in 
style observes that ‘Thucydides and Demosthenes lay it 
down as a rule, never to say what they have reason to 
suppose would occur to the auditor and reader, in conse¬ 
quence of anything said before; knowing that every one 
is more pleased, and more easily led by us, when we bring 
forward his thoughts indirectly and imperceptibly, *than 
when we elbow them and outstrip them with our own’ 
{Imagin. Convers..^ i, 129 ). Perhaps, as is often the case 
in criticism, a practice resulting from an instinctive sense 
of beauty and fitness may here be spu)<cn of as a rule, 
the subject of a conscious purpose : and when it becomes 
such, and is made a matter of elaborate study, the practice 
itself is apt to be carried tot) tar, and to produce a zigzag 
style, instead of a smooth winding ilow. For the old 
saying that ars est celare artem is not only applicable to 
works, but in a still more important sense to authors; 
whose nature will never be bettered by any art, until that 
art Irecomes nature. Still, so fur as such a rule tended 
to make our language more temperate, it could hardly 
be otherwise than beneficial. This temperance too, like all 
temperance, would greatly foster sircngtli. For w'e are ever 
disposed to sympathize with those who repress their pas.sions; 
we even spur them on ; while we j)ull in those who are run 
away with by theirs ; and something like pity rises up toward 
the veriest criminal, w hen we see him meet with hard words, 
as well as hanging. 

There is a ditierence however, as to the use of epithets, 
between poetry and prose. The former is allow'ed to dwell 
longer on that whic'.i is circumstantial and acces'jory. Orna¬ 
ments may become a ball-dre.ss, which would be unseasonable 
of a morning. The walk of Prose is a walk of busine.s.s, 
along a road, with an end to reach, and without leisure to do 
more than take a glance at the prospect: Poetry’s on the 
other hand is a walk of pleasure, among fieUls and groves, 
where she may often loiter and gaze her fill, and even stoop 
now and then to cull a flower. Yet ornamental epithets are 
not essential to poetry; should you fancy they are, read 
Sophocles, and read Dante. Or if you would see how the 
purest and noblest poetry may be painted and rouged out of 
its grandeur by them, compare Pope’.c translations of Homer 
with the original, or Tate and Brady’s of the Psalms with the 
prose version. U, 
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It has been urged in behalf of the octosyllabic metre, of 
which modern writers are so fond, that much of our heroic 
verse would be improved, if you were to leave out a couple 
of syllables in each line. Such an argument may not betoken 
much logical precision ; seeing that idle words may find a 
way into lines of eight syllables, as well as into those of ten : 
nor*is there any peculiar pliancy in the former, which should 
render them the one regimental dimension, exclusively fitted 
to express all manner of thoughts. Moreover such omissions 
must alter the character of a poem, the two metres being in 
totally different keys ; wherefore a change in the metre of a 
j)oem should suji^iinduce a proportionate change in its whole 
structure and composition. Soiry too must be the verses, 
which could benefit by such an amputation. In Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shaksj)eare, .Milton, it w’ould be like improving a 
hand by chopping otT a finger. If you try the experiment 
on Pope however, es[)ccially on his translation, you will find 
that line after line i.s the better for being thus curtailed. For 
you will get rid of many of the epithets, with which he wan 
wont to eke out his couplets; and which, as he seldom 
exerted his imagination to reproduce the conceptions pre¬ 
sented by his original, were mostly selected for little else 
than their .sound, and tlicir convenience in filling up the 
vacant space. 

There is indeed a tendency in our heroic couplet, as it is 
very unaptly called, to collect idle words ; that is to say, 
according to the mode of constructing it which has prevail^ 
since the middle of the .seventeenth century. Gibbon, in 
some observatioiLS on Ovid’s Fastiy remarks that, in the 
elegiac metre, the necessity that ‘ the sense must always be 
included in a couplet, catiscs the introduction of many useless 
words merely for the sake of the measure.’ The same has 
naturally been the ease in our verse, ever since it was laid 
down as a rule that there must be a pause at the end of every 
other line. U. 

Coleridge, in his Biop-aphia Litcraria (i., 20), suggests 
that our vicious poetic diction ‘ has been kept up by, if it did 
not wholly arise from, the cu.stom of writing Latin verses, 
and the great importance attached to these exercises, in our 
public schools.’ In this remark, too much efficacy is ascribed 
to what at the utmo'-t can only have been a subordinate and 
secondary cause. For the very same vices of style have 
prevailed in other countries, where there was no such practice 
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to generate and foster tlicm. Nor in England have they 
been coafined lo persons educated at our public schools, but 
have been general among those who have set themselves to 
write poetry, whether for the sake of distinction, or to w'hile 
away idle hours, or to gratify a literary taste, without any 
strong natural l>ent. Indeed the one great source of what is 
vicious in literature is the want of truth, under all its forips : 
while the main source of wdiat is excellent, in style as well 
as in matter, is the pure love and desire of truth, whether 
as the object of the reason and understanding, or of the 
imagination. lie who w'rites with any other aim than that 
of giving full utterance to the truth which i,s teeming witliin 
him, be it with the wish of writing finely, of gaining fame, 
or of gaining money, is sure to write ill. 1 le who is ambitious 
of becoming a poet, when Nature never meant him to be so, 
is sure to deck himself out with counterfeit ornaments. 

Hence it is that translations are often injurious to literature. 
They may indeed be highly beneficial, by promoting th.at 
commerce of thought, which is the great end of the intercourse 
among nations, and of which the lower mercantile commerce 
should be the symbol and the instrument. Vciy often how¬ 
ever a translator goes through his woik as a jol): and even 
when he has entered upon it spontaneously, he will mostly 
grow weary after a while, and continue it merely as taskwork. 
Whether from natural inaptiiude, or from exhausted interest, 
he makes no steady strenuous endeavour to realize the 
conceptions of his author, and to bring them out vividly and 
distinctly, even before hi. own mind. Bui he has put on 
harness, and must go on. So he writes vaguely and hazily, 
tries to make up for the feebleness aiid incrirrectness of his 
outlines, by daubing the picture over with gaudy colours; 
and getting no distinct percejuion of his author’s meaning, 
nor having any distinct meaning of his own, he falls into a 
noxious habit of using words without meaning. 

For the .same reason will the jiractice of writing in a 
foreign language be mischievous, and to the same extent; so 
far namely as it leads us to use words without a di.stinct living 
meaning, and to have some other object paramount to that 
of .saying what we have to say, in the plainest, most forcible 
manner. An author may indeed exercise him.self not without 
profit in writing Latin; and as people learn to w'alk with 
more grace and case, by learning to <lance, he may return lo 
his own language with his perceptions of beauty and fitness 
in style sharpened by the necessity of attending to the niceties 
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of a foreiffii tongue, in which all composition must needs be 
ihc work of art. Our principal Latin poets have been 
among the best and most elegant English writers of their 
time, Cowley, Addison, Sir William Jones, Cowper, 
Landor: and though Milton was over - ambitious of 
emulating powers and beauties scarcely compatible with 
the genius of our language, his scholarship led him to that 
leanird mastery over it, in which ht: stands almost alone. 

Hut when Latin verses are to be written as a prescribed 
task, when, according to the custom of many schools, boys 
are prepared for 1.his accompH.-hmeut by being set in the 
first instance to write what are proh sscdly nonsense verses, 
as tliough the stringing long and short syllables together 
after a certain fashion had a positive value, independent of 
the subject matter,—when they are trained for years to write 
compulsorily on a theme imp'jscd by a m.nster, it is not easy 
to imagine any method better calcul.Tted to deaden eveiy 
spark of genuine poetical feeling. In its stead boys of 
quickness acquire a fondness for mere diction : this is the 
object aimed at, the prize set before them. They ransack 
Virgil and Horace and Ovid for pretty expressions, and bind 
up as many as they can in a posy; so that a copy of some 
fifty lines will often be a cento t)f such phrases, and contain 
a greater number of ornamental epithets than a couple of 
books of the Eneid. 

To exemi'lify this poetical fcrrumin.ation, as he calls it, 
Coleridge cites a line from a j-rize-poem, Lactea purpureos 
interstrepit nnda lapillos, which, he says, is taken from a 
line of Politian's, Pnra'coloralos inierstrepit unda lapillos; 
adding that, if you look out pitrus in the Gradns, you find 
lacteus as its first synonym ; and that purpuretts is the first 
synonym for (oloratus. They who kn<nv how little Coleridge 
is to be relied on for a mere matter of fact will not be 
surprised to learn that lacicus dnes not occur among the 
synonyms for pnrus in the Gradits, as indeed it scarcely 
could, nor pnrpurcns among those for cohratus. It is wortli 
noticing however, as illustrating the effects of such a process, 
that the two epithets sub'titiuevl for the original ones are 
both untrue. The original line is a very pretty one, even in 
rhythm superior to the copy : but the water, though pura^ 
is not lactea; nor, if it were, could the pebbles be seen 
through it: and these pebbles are colorati, of various colours, 
not, or at least only a lew of them, purpurei. U. 
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Most people seem to think the coat makes the gentleman ; 
almost all fancy the diction makes the poet. This is one of 
the reasons why Paradise Regained has been so generally 
slighted. In like manner many readers are unable to dis* 
cover that there is any poetry in Samsott Artistes ; and very 
few have any notion that there is more, and of a higher kind, 
than in Comm. Johnson for instance, while he says that ‘ a 
work more truly poetical (than Comm) is rarely found ; 
allusions, images, and descriptive epithets embellish almost 
every period with lavish decoration ’, as though these things 
were the essence of poetry, complains 'm*The Rambler (no. 
140) that it is difficult to display the excellences of Samson^ 
owing to its * having none of those descriptions, similies, or 
splendid sentences, with which other tragedies are so lavishly 
adorned.* So that Johnson’s taste was of that savage cast, 
which thinks that a woman’s beauty consists in her being 
studded with jewels, if confluent, so much the better; that 
she can have no beauty at all, unless she has a necklace and 
frontlet and ear-rings ; and that, if she had a nose-ring, and 
lip-rings, and cheek-rings, and chin-rings, she would be all 
the more beautiful. Even allowing that jewelry may not be 
always hurtful to female beauty, especially where there is 
little or none for it to hurt, yet there is a masculine beauty, 
as well as a feminine; and the former at least does not need 
to be tricked out with tinsel. The oak Has a beauty of its 
own, a beauty which would not be improved by being 
spangled over with blossoms. We may remark too that it 
is only about the horizon that the sky arrays itself in the 
gorgeous pageantry of sunset. The upper heavens remain 
piue, or at most are tinged with a slight blush. 

The whole of Johnson’s elaborate criticism on Samson 
Agonisies is a specimen of his manner of taking up a flower 
with the tongs, and then protesting that he cannot feel any 
softness in it, of his giving it a stroke with his sledge¬ 
hammer, and then crying, Look!^ where is its beauty? 
‘This is the tragedy (he has the audacity to say), which 
ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded.’ U. 

Perhaps it is when the Imagination flies the lowest that 
we see tne hues of her plumage. In Coleridge’s Table Talk 
(i, 160), it is stated that, having remarked how the Pilgrim's 
J^ogress ‘is composed in the lowest style of English,’ he added 
* if you were to polish it, you would destroy the reality of 
the vision: for works of imagination should be written in 
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very plain language : the more purely imaginative they are, 
the more necessary it is to be plain’. I know no better 
illustration of this, than the exquisite simplicity of the tales 
in Tieck’s Phantasus ; the style of which produces a per¬ 
suasion of their complete reality, as though the author were 
bon? and bred in fairy-land, talking of matters with which he 
was thoroughly familiar, so that the wonderful events related 
seem to be actually going on before our eyes. This was pro¬ 
bably the reason why Coleridge, as he once said to me, 
considered Tieck p) be the poet of the purest imagination, 
acconling to his own definition of the imagination, who had 
ever lived. 

That the loftiest aspirations of the feelings find their 
apjiropriate utterance in a like plainness of speech, is proved 
by the Psalms : that it is equally fitted to express the 
deepest mysteries of thought, by those who have received 
the highest initiation into them, we sec in the writings of St 
John. On the other hand fine diction is wont to bring the 
autiior into view. We perceive the conjuration going on, 
and the vapours rising ; w’hich subside when the form evoked 
comes forth into distinct vision. U. 


The beauty of a pale face is no beauty to the vulgar 
eye. u. 

Too much is seldom enough. Pumping after your bucket 
is full prevents its keeping so. U. 

Do, and have done. The former is far the easiest. U, 

How many faithful sentences are w'litten, now? that is, 
seittences dictated by a pure love of truth, without any wish 
save that of expressing the truth fully and clearly, sentences 
in w'hich there is nciliter a spark of light too much, nor a 
shade of darkness, U. 

The great misfortune of the present age is, that one can’t 
stand on one’s feet, without calling to mind that one is not 
standing on one’;^ head. U. 

The swan on still St Mary's Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 

A similar duplicity is perpetually found in modern poetry; 
though it is seldom characterized by a stillness like that of 
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St Mary’s Lake. Even in Wordsworth himself we t <'0 
often see the reflection, along with the object. Look for 
in>tance at those line lines ou the first aspect of the French 
Revolution : 


Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise,—that which sets, 

(To take an image which was felt no doubt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself ) 

The budding rose above the rose lull-blown. 

When reading tliese lines, I have always wished that the 
third and fourth weie omitted ; or rather that the w'hole 
passage were constructed anew. For thi rc; is mtich beauty 
in the thought. There is an imaginative haimony between 
the budding rose and the lime when the world was in the 
bud ; although the rosebud was not yet invested with that 
.secondary interest which it derives from contr.isl, that 
interest through which the aged feel the beauty of childhooil 
far more deeply than children can ; and although tlie beauty 
of fulfilment, the beauty of the full-blown rose, is that which 
shines the most radiantly in the hopeful eyes of yf)ulh. Sucli 
as it is however, the thought is not duly woven into the con* 
text: we seem to be looking at the reverse side of the tapestry, 
with the rough ends of thread sticking out. It is brought in 
reflectively, rather than imaginatively. A parenthesis, where 
it interrupts the continuity of a single thought, unless there 
be a coincident interruption of feeling, is illsuited to poetry. 
You will hardly improve your pearl by splitting it in two, 
and sticking a ne))ble between the halves. The very 
expression, to take an is prosaic. The imagination 

does not take images. It discerns the harmonies of things, 
the more latent as well as the more apparent: the tiuilis 
which it wishes to utter, it sees written in manifold forms liy 
the finger of God on the mystic scr<jll of the universe : and 
what it sees it speaks of, not taking, but receiving, not 
feigning that which is not, but representing that which is. 
Nor is it quite correct to say that an ima^qe teas felt, least of 
all in Paradise. The inhabitants of Paradi''e did not feel 
images, but realities : it is since our expulsion from Paradise, 
that we have been doomed to take up our home in a world 
of shadows. And though the beauty of promise may have 
been felt there, the imagination w'as not yet so enslaved by 
the understanding, as to depreciate one kind of beauty for 
the sake of exalting another. 
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Rnl if AVofdsworth at times has this blemish in common 
wiili his contemporaries, he has excellences p. culiarly his 
own. If in his pages we see both swan and shadow, in them 
at least the waters are still j 

Anri tIiron"h her depths St Mary’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of the hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. D. 

In the two editions of Wordsworth’s poems published 
since the former one of this little book, the lines just 
objected to have been altered ; and the passage now stands 
thus; 


Ni.>f favoured spots ."ilrme. hut the whole earth, 

'riit- beauty wore of promi'e,---that which sets 
(As at some nioment might not be unfelt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 

Liie huiliiing rose above the rose full-blown. 

Ty this change a part of the foregoing remarks has been 
obviated : still I have not thought it necessary to cancel 
them. For their justice, so far at least, is confirmed by the 
great poet’s compliance with them : and of ;Tsthelical criticism 
that portion is the most benefici.al practically, which dis- 
cusse.s details with precision, General views of literature, 
•whether tlieorctical or historical, are valuable, as enlarging 
the mind, and giving it a clue to the labyrinth, which since 
the invention of printing has been becoming more and more 
complicated every year. To authors however they have 
imistly done liarm, seducing them to write from abstract 
notions, or after the fashion of bygone ages, instead of from 
liie promptings of their own genius, and of the living world 
around them ; as lias been exemplilicfl above all by number* 
less alioriions in the recent literature of that country where 
such speculations have had the gveatc.d vogue. Minuter 
criticism on the other hand, which was the kind most culti¬ 
vated by the ancients, and which contributed to the exquisite 
jiolish of their style, has few votaries in England, except 
Eandor, whose .style bears a like witne.ss to its advantages. 
] fence, by a twofold inversion of the right order, that which 
ought to be ideal and genial, is in modern works often 
merely technical; while in the objective technical parts 
blind caprice disports itself. 

Besides it is pleasant to find a great writer showing 
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deference to one of low degree; not bristling up and 
stiffening, as men are apt to do, when anyone presumes 
to hint the possibility of their not being infallible; but 
listening patiently to objections, and ready to allow them 
their weight. Perhaps however Wordsworth may at times 
allow them even more than their due weight; and this may 
have been the origin of many of the alterations, which 
readers familiar with the earlier editions of his poems have 
to regret in the later. Thus for instance it is ‘ in deference 
to the opinion of a friend that, in the !»eautif«l ballad on 
the Blind Highland Buy, he has substituted the turtle-shell 
for the tub in which the boy actually did' float down l.och 
I.<even. Yet, though the description of the household tub 
in the original poem was perhaps needlessly minute, and 
too broad a defiance of the conventional <lecornms of 
poetry, the change seems to introduce an incongruous 
feature into the story, and to detract from its reality and 
probability, giving it the air of a fiction. It militates 
against the great original principle of Wordsworth’s 
poetry; which was, to show ho v the germs of poetical 
feeling and interest are not confine<l to certain privileged 
classes and conditions oi society, but arc siiread through 
every region of life; and that, where the feeling is genuine 
and strong, it wall invest what might otherwise be deemed 
mean with a moral dignity and beauty. Were the incident 
an invention, there might be some plea for deriding the 
poet, whose imagination dwelt among such homely utensils: 
but the fact having beeti such as it was, the alteration is too 
mudi after the fashion of those with which the French trans¬ 
lators of Sbakspeare have thought it became them to ennoble 
their original; too much as if one were to change Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief into a shawl. A jester would recommend 
that Peter Bell’s ass should in like manner be metamorphosed 
into a camel. Yet surely the vessel in which Diogenes lived, 
and Regulus died, and on which Wesley preached, might be 
mentioned even in this treble-refined age, without exciting 
a hysterical nausea, or setting people’s cars on edge. Else 
the poet, who has not been wont to show much fear of hi.s 
critics, might be content to ihrcjw it out as a tub for the 
whale. 

Even in such matters the beginning of change is as when 
one letteth out water : none knows where it will stop. The 
description of the turtle-shell, which at first was in the same 
tone with the rest of the poem, was not held to be suffi* 
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ciently ornate. Coleridge objected to it {Biog. Lit.^ ii, 136); 
very unreasonably, as it seems to me, considering that the 
ballad is professedly a fireside tale told to children, and that 
this its character was studiously preserved throughout. 
Indeed exquisite skill was shown in the manner in which 
the story was carried into the higher regions of poetry, yet 
wirtiout ever deviating from the most childlike simplicity 
and familiarity of expression. Coleridge’s objections how¬ 
ever led the author to bring in five new lines, more after the 
manner of ordinary poetical diction ; but which are out of 
keeping with the re.^t of the poem, and would be unintel¬ 
ligible to its supposed audience. When the turtle-shell was 
first introduced, they were told that sundry curiosities had 
been brought by mariners to the coast; 

And one, the rarest, was a shell. 

Which he, poor child, had studied well; 

The shell of a green turtle, thin 
And hollow: you might sit therein; 

It was so wide and deep. 

•Twas e’en the largest of its kind, 

Large, thin, and light as birchtree-rind; 

80 light a shell, that it would swim, 

And gaily lift its fearless rim 
Above the tossing waves. 

These lines set the shell before the children’s eyes, place 
them in it, and give life and spirit to the story. But now 
their childly brains are bewildered, by hearing that, among 
the rarities from far countries, 


The rarest was a turtle-shell; 

Which he, poor child, had studied well. 

A shell of ample size, and tight 
As the pearly car oj Amphitrite^ 

That sportive dolphins draw. 

And, as a coracle that braves 
On yaga’s breast the fretful waves. 

This shell upon the deep would swim, 

And gaily lift its fearless brim 
Above the tossing surge. 

Alas ! we too often find those who have to teach children 
explaining igtwium per ignotius ; and at times one is much 
puzzled to do otherwise. But is this a thing desirable in 
Itself? and car. it be a judicious improvement, to give up 
a clear, simple, lively description, for the sake of a few fine 
words, which leave the hearers in a mist ) p. 
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In the former volume I made some remarks on the 
inexpediincy of sti stituiinij any oilier wool for the first 
that comes into our head. The main reason for this is, that 
the word which comes first is likely to be the simplest, most 
natural expression of the thought. Where, from artificial 
habits of mind, this is not so, a less plain word may be made 
to give place to a plainer one with advantage. Rut there is 
a further con^idcration. The first word will often be con¬ 
nected with its neighbours by certain dim associations, by 
which, though they may never have been biought into 
distinct con.sciousness, it was in fact suggested in the second- 
sighted travail of writing. The^c associations are nftcrwanl 
lost thought of. In reading over the passage, it strikes ns 
that some other word would look belter in its p’ace, would 
be more forcible, more precise, more elegant, more harmonious. 
Now there is always something tempting in a change, as in 
every exercise of power and will : it flatters us to display 
any kind of superiority, even over our own former selves; 
we were glad to believe that wc arc more intelligent than we 
were : and through the influence of these motives we readily 
a'-.'-ume that the change is an improvement, w'ilhout con¬ 
sidering whether the new word is really l.>ctter, not merely 
in itself, but also relatividy to the context. They who are 
nice in the use of words, and who lake pains in correcting 
their writings, must often have found afterward that many 
of their conections w'ere for the w'orse ; and I think it must 
have surprised them to observe how much further and nnjre 
clearly they saw during the fervour of composition, th ui 
afterward when they were looking over w'hat they had 
written, and examining it rriiically and reflectively. Hence 
W'ordsworth in his last editions has often restored the old 
readings, in passages which in some of the intervening ones 
he had been induced to alter. For instance, the beanliful 
little j)oem on the Nightingale and the Stockdove began 
originally 


O lUKhtingale ! thou surely art 
A cieature of a jlry heart. 

This expression, as one might have expected, offended the 
prosaic mind of the Edinburgh licvicwer; and though the 
poet was not wont to hold Scotch criticism in much honour, 
he complied with it so far as to alter the second line, in the 
edition of 1815 , into A creaittre of ebullient heart. The 
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new epithet however, though not without beauty, does not 
introduce the following lines so appropriately, or bring out 
the contrast with the stockdove’s song so strongly, as its 
predecessor ; which accordingly in the recent editions has 
resumed its place. 

That an author, when revising his works some years after, 
v’ill be much more liable to such forgetfulness of the thoughts 
and feelings which prompted the original composition, is 
plain ; above all, if he be a poet, whfjse works must needs 
have a number of unseen threads running through them, and 
h(tkling them together. ‘ In truly great poets (as Coleridge 
tell us he was taught by his schoolmaster), there is a reason, 
not only for every word, but fur the position of every word.' 
Not that the poet is distinctly conscious of all these reasons: 
still less has he elaborately calculated and w’eighed them. 
lUit when he has acquired that genial nrastery of language, 
which is one of the poet’s most important attributes, his 
thoughts clothe themselves s]jontaneously in the fittest words. 
So too, when the mind is fully possessed with the idea of a 
work, it will carry out that idea in all its details, preserving 
a urtity of tone and character througliout. In such a slate it 
is scarcely less impossible for a true poet to say anything at 
variance with that idea, than it would be for an elm to bear 
apples, or for a rosebu'h to bring forth tulips. Whereas, 
when we look at tlic lines just cited, it seems clear that the 
author must have quite forgotten the scheme of his poem, 
and his purpose of telling it in language adapted to the 
understandings of children ; or he could hardly have 
compared his turtle-shell to the ‘ pearly car of Amphitrile’, 
and the ‘ ctrracle on Yaga’s breast.’ 

Resides a poet’s opinions both with regard to style and 
to things, his views as to the principles and forms and 
purposes of poetry and of life, will naturally undergo material 
changes in the course of years ; the more so the more genial 
and progressive his mind is. Hence, in looking back on a 
work of former days, he will often find much that will 
not be in unison with his present notions, much that 
he would not say, at least just in the same manner, 
now. The truth is, the whole poem would be diflerently 
constructed, were he to write it now’. And this, if it appear 
worth the while, is the best plan to adopt; to rewrite the 
whole. Thus Sliaks[)eare, if the first Kitigjohn and Lear are 
youthful works of his, as there is strong reason for believing, 
rewrote them throughout in the maturity of his life, when. 
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being possessed with new ideas of the two works, he gave them 
a new and higher and mightier unity. Whereas a partial 
change will merely introduce that disharmony and jarring 
into the poem, which the author finds in his own mind. How 
would Comus have been frastbitten, had Milton set himself 
to correct it in his old age after the type olSamson Agonistes ! 
The inferiority of the Gerusalemme Conquistata to the Liberata* 
may indeed be attributable in great measure to . the disease 
that was preying on Tasso’s mind. But Schiller too, and 
even Goethe, when correcting their youthful works, have 
done little but enfeeble them. In learning and science 
subsequent researches may expand or rectify our views ; but 
where a work has an ideal imaginative unity, that unity must 
not be infringed; and the very fact of an author’s finding a 
repugnance l^lween bis present self aivl the offspring of his 
former self, proves that the idea of the latter has passed away 
from him, and that he is no longer in a fit state to meddle 
W’ith it. Even supposing, what must always be questionable, 
that the changes in his own mind are all for the better, the 
old maxim Denique sit quod vis, simplex duntaxat et unum, 
which even in morals is of such deep import, in aesthetics is 
almost absolute. 

Of incojigruiries introduced into a work by a departure 
from its original idea, there is an instance in Wordsworth’s 
poem on a party of Gypsies, a poem containing several 
majestic lines, but in which from the first the tone, as 
Coleridge observed, w-as elevated out of all proportion to 
the subject. Nor has this disproportionatene.ss been lessened, 
but rather rendered more prominent, by the alteration it has 
undergone. The objections made in several quarters to the 
feeling expressed in this poem led the author to add four 
lines to it, protesting that he did not mean to speak in scorn 
of the gypsies; for that ‘they are what their birth And 
breeding suffers them to be, Wild outcasts of humanity.* 
Now this may be very true; and a new poem might have 
been written, giving utterance to this milder feeling. But it 
looks like a taint from the grandiloquence of the former lines, 
when ‘ all that stirs in heaven and earth ’ is called to witness 
this protestation. Nor can one well see w'hya poem needing 
it should be retrined and recognized. Above all, there is an 
abrupt sinking, when the gorgeous lines which go before are 
followed by this apology. If the gypsies are merely ‘ what 
their birth And breeding suffers them to be. Wild outcasts of 
humanity *, how can it be said that ‘ wrong and strife, By 
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nature transient, are better than such torpid life?*. And 
though the words, by fyiture t'- ansient^ as applied to wrong 
and strife, express a deep and grand truth, alas! they are 
not so transient as the stationariness of the poor vagrants. 
Why again do the stars reprove such a life? Surely the 
lordly powders of nature have something wiser and jusier to 
.dt>, than to shame a knot of outcasts, who are * what their 
birth and breeding suffers them to be.’ If they needs must 
reprove, though they hardly look as if they could, they might 
hnd many things on earth less congenial and more offensive 
to their heavenly peace. It might afford a wholesome warn¬ 
ing to reformefs, to observe how, in a poem of less than 
thirty lines, the author himseli by innovating has shaken the 
whole structure. 

Another poem, which seems to me to have been sadly 
impaired by alteration, is one of the author’s most beautiful 
works, his Laodamia. When it was originally published in' 
1815, the penultimate stanza, which follows the account ot 
her death, ran thus 

Ah, jwlge her gently, who so deeply loved ! 

Her, who in reason's spite, yet without crime, 

Was in a trance of passion thus removed ; 

Helivered from the galling yoke of time,..,: 

And ihe.se frail elements,—to gather fiowen 
Of blissful (juiet mid unfading bowers. 

In the edition of 1827 this stanza was completely remoulded, 
and appeared in the following shape : 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved. 

She who thus peiished, not without the crime 
Of lovers that m reason’s spile have loved, 

Was doomed to wander in a gro.sser clime, 

Apart from happy ghosi.s, ih.at gather flowers 
Of blisslul quiet mid unfading bowers. 

Here one cannot help noticing the ingenuity with which 
the words are twisted about, to mean the very opposite of 
their original meaning. Yet even in such things it is better 
not to put new wine into old bottles. When a totally 
different idea is to be expressed, it is far likelier to be 
exprcs.sed appropriately in words of its own, than in a set of 
cast-off words, which had previously served to clothe some 
other form of thought. What chiefly strikes us however in 
the new stanza, is the arbitrariness with which the poet’s 
judgment has veered round; so that, after having rais^ 
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1 .aodamia to the joys of Elysium, he suddenly condemns her 
to endless sorrow. In the later e iitions indeed, the fourth 
line has been altered into ‘ fVas doomed to wear out her 
appointed time', whereby she is elevaled from the lower 
regions into purgatory, and allowed to look for a term to 
l;er woes. Yet still the sentence first passed on her is 
completely reversed. I'hc change too is one contrary to th6 
whole order of things, both human and divine. They who 
have been ctuidemned, may be ])ardoned : but they who 
l ave already been pardoned, must mU bo condemned. This 
is the course even of earthly judicatures. Man has an 
instinct in the depths of his consciousness,'“which teaches 
him that the throne of Mercy is above that of Justice, that 
W'rath is by nature transient, and that a sentence of con¬ 
demnation may be revoked, but that the voice of Love is 
eternal, and that, when it has once gone forth, the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

On first perceiving this change, one naturally supposes 
that some new light must have broken upon the pi et, or 
rather .some new darkness ; that he must at hast have dis¬ 
covered some fresh marks of guilt in Ivaodamia, of which 
before he was not aware. l!ut it is not so. Iter words, her 
actions, her feelings are just what they were. '1 he two or 
three slight alterations in the former part of the poem are 
merely verbal, and no way affect her character. If she was 
‘without crime’ before, she must be so still : if slie is ‘ not 
without crime’ now, so must she have been from the first. 
The change is solely in »he author's mind, without the 
slightest outward warrant for it: not a straw is thrown into 
the scale : his absolute ncid alone makes it rise or sink. The 
only difference is, that he cpiotes the passage of Virgil, where 
the shade of Laodamia ‘ is placed in a luournful regif)n, 
among unhappy lovers’. Rut surely Virgil's judgment in 
.such a matter is not to overru’e that of a Chri-tian poet. 
Although the wisdom of the heathens was in certain 
respects more spiritual than that which has been current 
of late years, this is not one of the points in which wc 
.should appeal to their decision. 'J'he eternal law, Iw 
which the happiness and misery of man are bound up with 
his moral and spiritual condition, was but dimly recognizi d 
in the popular traditions of the ancients. The inmates 
of Tartarus were rather the vanquished enemies of the gods ; 
and being so regarded, the contemplation was not so painful 
to the moral sense : nor did it imply tlie same presumption 
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in the judgment which cast them there. No one would now 
take Virgil as an authority for placing the whining souls 
of infants, wailing over the shortness of their lives, and those 
who had been condemned by unjust sentences, along with 
suicides, in the same mournful region. Nor would all who 
have peiished through love, whether with or without crime, 
be c(ursigned to the same doom ; so as to make Phaedra, 
i’rocris, Eriphyle, and I’asiphae, the companions of Evadne 
.and Laodaniia. The introduction of Evadne, so renowned 
for her heroic self-devotement, proves that Virgil was guided 
in his sclectiuB more by the similarity of earthly destiny, 
than by any moral rule: and every one may perceive the 
poetical reason for enumerating the martyrs, as well as the 
guiltier victims, of pas>ionate love ; inasmuch as it is among 
these shades that .dCiie.'.s is to find Dido. 

My reason however for referring to the Laodamia was,* 
that it is a remarkable instance how the imaginative ideal 
unity of a work may be violated by an alteration. It is said 
that Windham, wlien he came to the end of a speech, often 
found liimself so }>eii)lexed by his own sublilty, that he 
hardly knew which way he was going to give his vote. This 
is a good illu'tration of the fallaciousness of reasoning, and 
of the uncertainties which attend its practical application. 
Ever since the time of the sophists, Logic has been too 
ready to maintain either shle of a question; and that, not 
merely in aiguing with others, but even within our own 
bosoms. The workings of the Iirnagination however are far 
less capricious. When a poet comes to the end of his work, 
it does not rest with him to wind it up in this way or that. 

What! may he not do as he pleases with the creatures 
of his own fancy ? 

A true poet would almost as soon think of doing as he 
pleased with his children. lie feels that the creations of his 
imagination have an existence and a reality independent 
r)f his will ; and he therefore regards them with reverence. 
'Ihc close of their lives, he feels, must be determined 
by what has gone before. The botchers of Shakspeare 
indeed have fancied they might remodel the catastrophies of 
his traget’ies. One man wouhl keep jiamlet alive, another, 
Romeo, a third, Lear. Yet even these changes are less 
violent, and more easily excusable, than the entire reversal of 
Laodamia’s sentence. For in every earthly outward event 
there is something the ground of which we cannot discern, 
and which wc therefore ascribe to chance : and though in 
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poetry the necessary concatenation of events ought to be more 
apparent, the unity of a character may still be preserved 
under every vicissitude of fortune, but the ultimate doom, 
which must nee<ls be determined by the essence of the 
character itself, cannot be changed without a corresponding 
change in the character. 

Horace has warned painters against combining a man’s 
head with a horse’s neck, or making a beautiful woman 
terminate in the tail of a fish. ’S et in both these cases we 
know, from the representations of centaurs and mermaids, 
the combination is not incompatible with a certain kind of 
beauty. Indeed there is something pleasing and interesting 
in the sight of the animal nature rising into the human. 
The reverse, which we sometimes see in Egyptian idols, the 
human form topped by the animal, a man for instance with a 
horse’s head, or a woman with a fish’s, —would on the other 
hand be purely painful and monstrous; unless where, as in 
the case of Bottom, we look on the transformation as tem¬ 
porary, and as a piece of grotesque humour. But far more 
revolting would it be to see a living head upon a s’Kcleton, or 
a death’s head upon a living body. In moral combinations 
the contrast may not be so glaring : yet surely in them also 
is a harmony which ought not to be violated. The idea of 
the Laodamia^ when we view it apart from the questionable 
stanza, is clearly enunci.ated in those fine lines: 


I.ove w:is given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, cliielly fur this end, 

For this the pas'.ion to excess was di iven, 

That self might he annulled, her bondage prove 
The fetters of i dream, opposed to love. 

But as the poem ends now, it directly falsifies this assertion. 
It shows that the excess of love cannot annul self; tliat, so 
far is the bondage of self from being the fetters of a dream, 
opposed to love, the intensest love, even when blessed with 
the special favour of the gods, is powerless against the 
bondage of self. Protesilaus seems to be sent to the 
prayers of bis wife for no purpose, except of proving that 
they who hear not Moses and the prophets, will not be per¬ 
suaded even when one rises from the dead. Had the poet’s 
original intention been to consign I,Aodamia to Erebus, the 
whole scheme of the poem must have been different. Her 
weakness would have been brought out more prominently; 
and the spirit of Protesilaus yyould hardly have been charged 
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with the utterance of so many divine truths, when his sermon 
was to be as unavailing as if he had been preaching to the 
winds. The impotence of truth is not one of the aspects of 
human life which a poet may well choose as the central idea 
of a grave work, U. 

% 

The reflective spirit is so dominant in the literature of the 
age, and it is so injurious to all pure beauty in composition, 
that perhaps it will not be deemed idle trifling, if I point out 
one or two more instances in which it seems to roe too 
obtrusive. Aryl I will select them from the same great 
master of modern poetry ; not only because his works stand 
criticism, and reward it, better than most others, so that 
even when tracking a fault, one is sure to light upon sundry 
beauties; but also because he is eminently the poet of his 
age, the poet in whom the best and higiiest tendencies of his 
contemporaries have found their fullest utterance. 

There are few lovers of poetry but will remember the 

admirable account of the sailor in’the Brothers ; who 

» 

in his heart 

Was half a shepherd in the stormy seas. 

Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard beard 
The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and treeJ; and when the regular wind 
lietwceii the tropics filled the steady sail, 

And blew w ith the same breath through days and weeks, 

l.rngihening invisibly its weary line 

Along the cloudless main, he, in those hours 

Ol tiresome indolence, would often hang 

Over the vessel’s side, and gaze, and gaze ; 

And, while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 
Flashed round liim images and hues that wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart. 

He, thus by fei'erish passii»t m>ercome^ 

Jiven ivith the organs of his bodily eyt 
liclow^ him, in the bosom of the deep. 

Saw mountains, saw the forms of sheep that grazed 
On verdant hills, with dwellings among trees, 

And shepherds clad in the same country gray, 

Which he himself had worn. 

Beautiful as this passage is, it would be all the better, I 
think, if the first of the two lines printed in italics were 
omitted, and the emphasis of the second diminished. At 
present they rather belong to a psychological analysis, than 
to a poetical representation, of feelings. It is true, the vision 
would be the effect of * feverish passion it would be idsible 
•even to the organs of the bodily eye.* So it is true, that a 
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blush is caused by a sudden suffusion of blood to the cbei k« 
Hut, though it might be physiologically correct to say, that, 
in consequence of the accelerated beating of the In art, thcic 
was such a determination of blood to the face, the ])art of the 
l)ody most apparent to him by whom the blush was occasioned, 
that the veins became full, and the skin was tinged by it; y<it 
no poet would write thus. The poet’s business is to represent 
the effect, not the cause ; the stem and leaves and blossoms, 
not the root; that which is visildc to the imagination, not 
that which is discerned by the understanding: although by 
bringing out the important nioment, which, he selects f.r 
representation, and by insulating it from the extraneous 
circumstances, which in ordinary life surround and conceal it, 
he enables us to discern the causes more immediately, than 
we should do w'hen our thoughts aic bcwildcrc l in the n'..;..e 
of outward realities. 

(Jr look at this little poem 


Let other bards of anjels •'in.T, 

, Ijriiiht suns w ithoul a : 

But thou art no such perLct iliiu;:;: 

Rejoice that thou art not. 

Such if thou wert in all mcu\ 

A universal sho 7 ti. 

What voould ;ny fancy hai'c to i.v t 
My feelings to hestow i 

Heed not, though none should cal', the. f.dr; 

.So, Mary, let it he 

If nought in loveliness coniji.rre 
With what thou art to me. 

True beauty dwells in deep retreats, 

Whose veil is unrem /ved, 

Till he.'rrt with heart in coticord beats, 

And the lover is beloved. 

This poem again, it seems to me, would be exceeflintdy 
improved by the expulsion of the second stanza. The other 
three have a sweet, harmonious unity, and expre.ss a truth, 
w hich if any one has not felt, he is greatly to be pitied. But 
the .second stanza jars quite painfully with the others. Even 
if the thought conveyed in it were accurately true, it would 
be bringing forward the internal process, which in poetry 
ought to be latent. It is only a partial truth however, which, 
being stated by itself, as though it were the whole trush, 
becomes false. Beauty is requesented, according to the 
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notions of the egoistical idealists, as purely subjective, as a 
mere creation of the beholder: whereas it arises from the 
conjoint and reciprocal action of the beholder and the object, 
as is so exquisitely expressed in the last stanza. Beauty is 
indeed in the mind, in the feelings : were there not the idea 
of Beauty in the beholder, associated with the feeling of 
pleasure, nothing would be Ireauiifu! or lovely to him. But 
it is also in the object: and the union and communion of the 
two is requisite to its full perception. According to the 
second stanza, the ugher a woman was, the more beautiful 
would she be : for the more would our fancy have to do, our 
feelings to bestoN^;, And conversely, the more beautiful she 
was, the more destitute would she he of beauty. 

Besides there is an unpoetical exclusiveness and isolation 
in grudging that what we deem beautiful should be beautiful 
‘in all men’s view’, and in sj)caking scornfully of what is so 
ns ‘ a universal show The poet will indeed perceive deeper 
and more spiritual beauties than other men ; and he will 
discern hidden springs and sources of Beauty, where others 
see nothing of the st)rt: but he will also acknowledge with 
thankfulness, that Beauty is spread abroad through earth and 
sea and sky, and dwells on the face and form, and in the 
heart of man: and he will shiink from the thought of its 
being a thing which he, or any one else, could monopolize. 
He will deem that the highest and most blessed privilege of 
his genius is, that it cnahles him to cherish the widest and 
fullest sympathy with the hearts and thoughts of his 
brethren. U. 

‘There is one class of minds (says SchclUng, Philosophise?/e 
Sthrij/fJi, i, ^SS), w'ho think about things, another, who 
strive to understand them in themselves, according to the 
essential properties of their nature.’ '['his is one of the 
momentous distinctions between men of productive genius, 
and men of reflective talents. In the history of literature we 
find examples without number, how, on eating of the Tree of 
Knowledge, we are banished from lire Tree of Life. Poets, 
it is plain from the very meaning of the word poetry^ if they 
have any claim to their title, must belong to the class whose 
aim is to think and know the things themselves. Nor poets 
only : all that is best and truly living in history, in philo¬ 
sophy, and even in science, must have its root in the same 
essential knowledge, as distinguished from that which is 
merely circumstantial. 
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Here we have the reason why Poetry has been wont to 
flourish most in the earlier ages of a nation’s intellectual life; 
because essential knowledge is not so apt then to be overrun, 
and stunted or driven awry, by circumstantial, production by 
reflection. In all poetry that is really such, if it pretend to 
more than an ephemeral existence, as in all life, there 
must be a mysterious basis, which is and ever must''be 
incomprehensible to the reflective understanding. There 
must be something in it which can only be aj)prehended 
by a corresponding act of the invjginiition, discerning and 
reproducing the incarnate idea. Now that which cannot be 
comprehended by the reflective undcr>tanding of others, can 
still less have been produced by an act of the poet’s own 
reflective understanding. Its source must lie deep within 
him, below the surface of his consciousness. The w'ater.s 
which are spread out above that surface, and which are not 
fed by an unseen fountain, are sure to dry up, and will never 
form a living, perennial stream. Indeed, if we look through 
the history of poetry, we find, in the case of all the greatest 
and mo.st genial works, that, thougli their beauty may 
have manifested itself immediately to the simple instinctive 
feelings of mankind, ages have pissed away before the 
reflective understanding has attained anything like a correct 
estimate and analvsis of their merits. For they have been 
truly mysterious, at.d have indeed possessed a hidden life. 
But of most modern works it may be saifl, tluit tliey have 
been brought down to the level of the meanest capacities. 
That which is designed to be most mysterious in them, is 
thrust the most conspicuously into view. They need no 
time, no study, to detect their beauties. Knowing from 
their own consciousness how unimaginative men are wont to 
be, the authors interline their works with a commentary on 
their merits, and act as guides through their own estates. 
It is much as if all the leaves and flowers in a garden w'cre to 
be suddenly gifted with voices, and to begin crying out in 
clamorous consort, Come and look at w<f, koiv beautiful I 
am ! What could a lover of Nature do amid such a hubbub, 
but .seek out a tuft of violets, which could not but still be 
silent, and bury his face in it, and weep ? 

The examples hitherto cited, of the harm done to poetry by 
the intrusion of reflection, have referred merely to lesser 
points of detail, and have been taken from the works of one 
who is indeed a poet of great imaginative power; although 
be too, as all men must, bears the marks of his age, of its 
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weakness, as well as of its strength. There have been 
writers however, in whom the shadow has almost supplanted 
the substance, who ^,'ive us the ghosts of things, instead of 
the realities, and who, having Ijeen taught to observe the 
ideas impersonated in the masterpieces of former ages, think 
th^ too may start up and claim rank among the priests of 
the Muses, if they set about giving utterance to the same 
ideas loudly and sonorously. They forget that roots should 
lie hid, that the heart and lungs and all the vital processes 
are out of sight, and that, if they are laid bare to the light, 
death ensues : and they would fain stick their roots atop of 
their heads, and ’carry their hearts in their hands. Instead 
of representing persons, we are apt to describe them. Nay, 
to shorten the labour, as others cannot look into them, and 
see all the inward movements of their feelings, they are made 
to describe thcmselve'^. 

Some dramatic writers have been wont to preface their 
plays with descriptive accounts of the characters they are 
about to bring on the stage. Shadwell, for instance, did 
so : the list of the dramatis pcrsome in The Squire of Alsatia 
fills three pages : and a like practice i.s found in Wycherly, 
Congreve, and other writeis of their limes. Indeed it accords 
with the nature tif their works, which are chiefly remarkable 
for wit,—a quality dealing in contrasts, and therefore imply¬ 
ing the distinct consciousness necessarily brought out thereby, 
—and for acuteness of ob.servation, wMiere the observer feels 
himself set over against the objects he is observing ; so that 
they are rather the ofls{)ring of the reflective understanding, 
working consciously in selecting, arranging, and combining 
the materials supplied to it from without, than of any genial, 
spontaneous, imaginative throes. Jonson too prefixed an 
elaborate catalogue of the .same .sort to his Every Man out of 
his Humour: and in him again we see a like predominance 
of reflection, though in a mind of a higher and robuster 
order : nor are his cimracters the creations of a plastic 
imagination, blending the various elements of humanity 
indistihguishably into a living whole; but mosaic con¬ 
structions, designed to exhibit the enormities and ex¬ 
travagances of some peculiar humour. All such lists are 
merely clumsy device.s for furnishing the reader with 
what he ought to deduce from the works themselves. It is 
offensively obtrusive to tell us beforehand what judgment we 
are to form on the persons we read of. It prevents our 
regarding them as living men, whom we arc to study, and 
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to compare with onr idea of human nature. Instead of this 
■we view' iliem as fictions for an express purpose, and compare 
them therewith. VA^e think, not what they are, but how tliey 
exemplify the proposition which the writer designed to 
enforce: and w'herevcr the author’s purjiO'C is prominent, 
art degener.ates into artifice. In logic indeed the enuncia¬ 
tion rightly precedes the proof. Ikit the workings of pocfry 
are more subtile and complicated and indirect: nor are our 
feelings so readily touched by what a man intends to say or 
to do or to be, as by what he says and docs and is without 
intending it. Thus we involuntarily rccogni/e the hollow¬ 
ness of all that man does, when cut off fr^m that spring of 
life, which, though in him, is not of him. jM(>reover to the 
author himself it must needs be hurtful, when he sets to 
work with a definite purpose of exhibiting such and such 
qualities, instead of living, conciete men. It leads him to 
consider, not how such a man would si)cuk and act, but how 
on every occtision he may disjday his liesetling humour ; 
which yet in real life he would mostly cimceal, and which 
would scarcely vent it-elf, except under some special excite¬ 
ment, when he was thrown off his balance, and made forgetful 
of self-restraint. 

Still the humours and peculiar aspects of human nature 
thus portrayed by the secoml-rate poets of former times are 
those which do actually rise the most conspicuously and 
obtrusively above the common surface of life, and which 
not seldom lictray themsclvts by certain fixed habits of 
speech, gesture, and manner ; so that there is less inappro¬ 
priateness in their being nnule thus prominent. Rut the 
psychological analy -us of criticism has enabled us to discern 
deeper and more latent springs, and more delicate shades, 
of feeling in the masters of poetry: and those feelings, 
which are only genuine and powerful when latent, are 
now drawn forward into view, wiiercupon they splash and 
vanish. 

For example, no sooner had attention been called, some 
fifty years ago, to the powerful influence exercised by Fate, 
as the dark ground of the (ireek tragedies, than poet after 
poet in Germany, from .Schiller downward, set about com¬ 
posing tragedies on the principle of fatality ; each insisting 
that his own was the true Fate, and that all others were 
.spurious and fictitious. And so in fact they were : only his 
was no less so. Nor could it well be otherwise. When the 
Greek tragedians wrote, the overruling power of Fate was 
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a living article of faith, both with them and with the 
people; as everj'thing ought to be, which is made the 
leading idea in a tragedy. Since a drama, by the con- 
diti<.»ns of its re|)rehentation, addresses itself to the 
assembled people, if it is to act strongly upon them, it 
nmst appeal to those feelings and thoughts which actually 
hold sway over them. Tragic i)oetry is indeed fond of 
dravvi:ig its plots and ]>ersonages from the stores of ancient 
history or fable ; partly becauhe the immediate present is too 
full of petty details to coalesce into a grand imaginative 
unity, w'hcreas jwiiiquity even of itself is majestic; partly 
because it stirs so many personal feelings and interests, which 
sort ill with dignity and with solemn contemplation ; and 
partly because a tragic calastroidie hefiilling a contemporary 
wouUl have too much of jiainful horror. Yet, though the 
personages of tragedy niay rightly be taken from former ages, 
or from foreign countries, renmteness in space being a sort 
of equivalent for remoteness in time, still a true dramatic 
poet will always make the universal human element in his 
characters predominate over the accidental costume of age 
and country. Nor will he bring forward any mode of faith 
or superstition as a prominent agent in his tragedy, except 
such as will meet with st>melhing responsive in the popular 
belief of his age. When Shaksjjeare wrote, almost everybody 
believed in ghosts and witches. Hence it is difficult for us 
to conceive the impressitin wdiich must have been made on 
such an audience by J/affikt and Macbeth: whereas the 
witches in the latter ]day now, on the stage, produce the 
effect of broad, fantastical caricatures ; and so far are we 
from comprehending the power which the demoniacal 
apparitions exercised over Macbeth’s mind, that they are 
seldom seen without peals of hoarse, dissonant laughter. In 
like manner Fate, in the modern CJerman tragedies, instead 
of being awful, is either ludicrous or revolting. As it is not 
an object of faith, either with the poet or his hearers, so 
that they would hardly observe its latent working, he brings 
it forth into broad daylight; and his whole representation is 
cold, artificial, pompous, and untrue. While in Greek 
tragedy Fate stalks in silence among the generations of 
mankind, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
and grandchildren, t^s ii.iv O' arraXol 7 r 65 es’ ob yhp iT oiftrei 
lltXi'arat, dXX’ &pa Kar' avdpQv Kpdara ^aivet, on the 
modern German stage it clatters in wooden .shoes, and springs 
its rattle, and clutches its victim by the throat. u. 
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Your good sayings would be far better, if you did not 
think them so good. He who is in a hurry to laugh at his 
own jests, is apt to make a false start, and then has to return 
with downcast head to his place. u. 

Many nowadays write what may l)e called a dashing style. 
Unable to put much meaning into their words, they try to eke it 
out by certain marks which they attach to them, >omething 
like pigtails sticking out at right angles ti> the l)r>dy. The 
finest models of this style are in the articles by the original 
editor of The Edinburgh Review^ and in Lo; d llyron’s poems, 
above all, in The Corsair, his most popular work, as one 
might have expected that it would he, seeing that his faults 
came to a head in it. A couplet from The Bride of Abydos 
may instance my meaning. 

A thousand swords—thv Selim’s heart and hani!— 

Wait—wave—defend—destroy—at iliy eotiunand. 

How much grander is this, than if there had been nothing 
between the lines but commas !, even as a pigtail is grander 
than a curl, or at least has been deemed so by many a 
German prince. Tacitus himself, though his words are 
already as solid and substantial as one can wish, yet, when 
translated, is dressed after the same fashion, with a skewer 
jutting out here and there. The celebrated sentence of 
Galgacus is turned into He makes a sulitude — and calls it — 
peace. The noble poet places a flourish after every secoml 
word, like a vulgar writing-master. Or perhaps they are 
rather marks of admiration, standing i^rostrate, as Lord 
Castlereagh would have expressed it. Ivor are upright ones 
spared. u. 

Are you quite sure that Pygmalion is the only person who 
ever fell in love with his own handiwork ? u. 

* In good prose (says Frederic Schlegel) every word 
.should be underlined.’ That is, every word should be 
the right word ; and then no word, would be tighter than 
another. There are no italics in Plato. 

What It asks Holofernes, did Plato print his books all in 
romans ? 

In mentioning Plato, I mentioned him whose style seems 
to be the summit of perfection. But if it be objected that 
the purpose of italics is to give force to style, which Plato, 
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from the character of his subjects, was not solicitous about, 
I would reply, that there are no italics in Demosthenes. 
Nor are there in any of the Greek or Roman writers, 
though some of them were adepts in the art of putting as 
much meaning into words, as words are well fitted to bear. 

‘Among the odd combinations which Chance is ever and 
anon turning up, few are more whimsical than the notion 
that (<iie is to gain strength by substituting italics for 
romans. In Italy one should not be surprised, if for the 
converse change a man were to incur a grave suspicion of 
designing to revive the jirojects of Rienzi, to be expiated by 
hiilf a dozen 3'ears of ca?rere duro. Nay, the very shape of 
the letters would rather lead to the opposite conclusion, that 
morbidezza was the c[uality aimed at. 

Two large classes of persons in these days are fond of 
underlining their wonls. It is a favourite practice with a 
number <»f female h iter-wiiteis, those, I mean, who have 
not yet crossed over the river of self-consciousness into the 
region of quiet, unobtrusive grace, and whose intellectual 
pulses are always in a llutier, at one moment thumping, 
the next scarcely perceptible. Their consciousness of no- 
meaning worries them so, that the meaning, which, they are 
aw'are, is not in any words they can use, they try to put into 
them by scoring them, like a leg of pork, which their letters 
now and then much resemble. 

On the other haml some men of vigorous minds, but more 
conversant with things than with words, and who, having 
never studied compositiim as an art, have not learnt that the 
real force of style must be effortless, and consists mainly in 
its simplicity and appropriateness, fancy that common words 
are not half strong enough to say what they want to say; 
and so they try to strengthen them by writing them in a 
diflerent character. Men of science do this : for'words with 
them arc signs, which must stand out to be conspicuous. 
Soldiers often do this : for, though a few of them are among 
the most skilful in the drilling and manoeuvring of words, the 
chief part have no notion that a word may be louder than a 
cannon-ball, and sharper than a sword. Cobbett again is 
profuse of italics. This instance may be supposed to refute 
the assertion, that the writers who use them are not versed 
in the art of composition. But, though Cobbett was a 
wonderful master of plain speech, all his writings betray his 
want of logical and literarj' culture. He had never sacriliced 
to the Graces ; who cannot be won without many sacrifices. 
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He cared only for strength ; and, as his own bodily frame 
was of the Herculean, rather than the Apollinean cast, he 
thought that a man could not be very strong, unless he dis¬ 
played his thews. Besides a Damascus blade would not 
have gashed his enemies enough for his taste : he liked^lo 
have a few notches on his sword. 

To a refined taste a parti-lettered page is much as if a 
musician were to strike a note every now and then in a 
wrong key, for the sake of startling attention. The proper 
use of italics seems to be, when the word italicized is not 
meant t <5 be a mere part of the flowing metlium of thought, 
but is singled out to be made a special object of notice, 
whether on account of its etymology, or of something 
peculiar in its form or meaning. As the word is emplojie I 
in a different mode, there is a sort of reason for maiking that 
difference by a difference of character. On like grounds 
words in a foreign language, speeches introduced, whether 
in a narrative or a didactic work, quotations from Scripture, 
and those words in other quotations to which attention is 
especially called, as bearing immediately on the point under 
discu.ssion, may appropriately be printed in italics. 'I’his 
rule seems to agree w'ilh the practice of the best French 
writers, as w’ell as of our own, and is conlirmed by the best 
editions of the Latin classics, in which oilhogiajihy, punctua¬ 
tion, and the like ni'nuter matters, are treated far more 
carefully than in modern works. U. 

What a dull, stupid lake ! It makes no noise : one can’t 
hear it flowing ; it is as still as a sheet of glass. It rolls no 
mud along, and no soapsuds. It lets you see into it, and 
through it, and does nothing all day but look at the sky, and 
show you pictures of everything round about, which are just 
as like as if they were the very things themselves. And if 
you go to drink, it show.s you your own face. Hang it ! I 
wish it would give us something of its own. I wish it would 
roar a little. 

Such is the substance of Bottom’s criticisms on Goethe, 
which in one or other of his shajres he has brayed out in 
many an English Review. Sometimes one might fancy he 
must have seen the vision which scared Peter Bell. 

Nor is Goethe the only writer who has to stand reproved, 
because he does not pamper the love of noise and dust. Nor 
is it in books alone that our morbid restlessness desires to 
find a response. The howling wind lashes the waves, and 
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malces them roar in symphony. This is a type of the spirit 
which revels in revolutions. U. 

JV/ty do you dn/:^ your ivittc ? a merchant was asked by 
one of his customers. Btrauxc uobody 7 vonlddrink it ’without. 

Is it not just Ko with 'rruth ? I’.nctjn at least has declared 
that it is : and how many writers have lived in the course of 
thiec thousand years, who have not acted on this persuasion, 
moje or less distinctly? nay, hf)w many men who have not 
dealt in like manner even with their own hearts and minds? 

u. 

We have learned to exclaim against the yew-trees which 
are cut out into such fantastical shapes in Dutch gardens, 
and to recognize that a yew-tree might to he a yew’-tree, and 
not a peacock or a sw’an. This may seem a trivial truism ; 
and yet it is an important truth, of very wide and manifold 
apjilication ; though it docs not involve that we are to let 
children run wild, and that all Erlucalion is a violation of 
Nature. Rut it docs involve the true principle of Education, 
and may teach us that its Inisiness is to rduce^ or bring out, 
that which is w'ithin, not merely, or mainly, to instruct^ or 
impose a form from w’ithmit. Only we are not framed to 
be self-sufficient, but to derive our nouIi^hmcnt, intellectual 
and spiritual, as well as bodily, from without, through the 
minisi ration of others ; and hence Instruction must ever be 
a chief element of Education. Hence too we obtain a 
criterion to determine what sort of Instruction is right and 
beneficial, that which ministers to Education, which tends 
to bring out, to nourish and cultivate the faculties af the 
mind, not that which merely piles a mass of information 
upon them. Moreover since Nature, if left to herself, is 
ever prone to run wild, and since there are hurtful and 
pernicious elements around us, as well as nourishing and 
salutary, pruning and sheltering, correcting and protecting 
are also among the principal offices of Education. 

But the love of ailificialily is not restricted to the Dutch, 
in whom it mav find much excuse from the meagre poverty 
of the forms (,f Nature around them, and whose country 
itself thus in a manner prepared them for becoming the 
Chinese of Europe. There arc still many modes in which 
few can be brought to acknowledge that a yew--tree ought to 
Vie a yew-tree : and when we think how beautiful a yew-tree 
is, left to itself, and crowned with the solemn grandeur of 

I. 
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a thousand years, we need not marvel that people should 
be slower to admit this proposition as to things less majestic 
and more fleeting. Indeed I hardly know who ever lived, 
except perhaps Shakspeare, wlio did acknowledge ii in its 
fulness and variety : and even he doubtless can only have 
done so in the mirror of his world-reflecting imaginarion. 
At all events very many are most reluctant to acknowledge 
it, and that loo under the impulse of totally opposite feelings, 
not merely with regard to persons whom they dislike, and 
whom they paint, like Bolognese pictures, on a dark ground, 
but even with regard to their friends, whom they ought to 
love for what they are. Yet they will not let their friends 
be such as they are, or such as they were meant to be, but 
pare and twist them into imaginary shapes, as though they 
could not love them until they had made ilolls of them, until 
they saw the impress of their own hands upon them. So too 
is it with most writers of fiction, and even of history. They 
do not give us living men, but cither puppets, or skeletons, 
or, it may be, shadows : and these puppets may at times be 
giants, as though a Lilliputian were dandling a Brolxlignagian. 
For bigness with the bulk of mankind is the nearest synonym 
for greatness. u. 

A celebrated preacher is in the habit of saying, that, in 
preacliing, the thir.g of least consequence is the Sermon : 
and they who remember the singular popularity of the late 
Dean Andrewes, or who turn from the other records of 
Bishop Wilson’s life to his writings, wdll feel that there is 
more m this saying than its strangeness. The latter instance 
shows that the most effective of all sermons, and that which 
gives fhe greatest efficacy to every other, is the sermon of a 
Christian life. 

But, apart from this consideration, the saying just cited 
coincides in great measure with the declaration of Demo¬ 
sthenes, that, in speaking. Delivery is the first thing, and the 
second, and the third. For this reason oratorical excellence 
is rightly called Eloquence. 

Commonly indeed the apophthegm of Demosthenes has 
been understood in a narrower sense, as limited to Action, 
whereby it becomes a startling paradox. Even Landor has 
adopted this version of it, and makes iEsebines attack 
Demosthenes on account of this absurdity, in his Conversation 
with Phocion ; while Demosthenes, in that with Eubulides, 
adduces this as a main distinction between himself and 
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Pericles, expressing it with characteristic majesty: * I have 
been studious to bring the powers of Action into play, that 
great instrument in exciting the affections, which Pericles 
disdained. He and Jupiter could strike any head with their 
thunderbolts, and stand serene and immovable: 1 could 
not’. And again a little after: ‘ Pericles, you have heard, 
used none, but kept his arm wrapped up within his vest, 
Pericles was in the enjoyment of that power, which his 
virtues and his abilities well deserved. If he had carried in 
his bosom the fire that burns in mine, he would have kept 
his hand outside.’ • 

Still this interpretation seems to have no better origin than 
the passages in which Cicero, when alluding to the anecdote 
of Demosthenes {De Orat., iii, 56; De Clar. Orot.^ 38; 
Orat,^ 17), uses the word Actio. Many errors have arisen 
from the confounding of special significations of words, 
which are akin, both etymologically and in their primary 
meaning, like Actio and Action. But I believe the Latin 
Actio, in its rhetorical application, W'as never restricted 
within our narrow bounds ; indeed we ourselves reject this 
restriction in the dramatic u.'.e of acting and cutor. The 
vivid senses of the Romans felt that the more spiritual 
members of the body can act, as well as the grosser and 
more massive ; and they who have lived in southern climes 
know that this attribute of savage life has not been ex¬ 
tinguished there by civilization. Indeed the context in the 
three pass^es of Cicero ought to have prevented the blunder: 
his principal agents are the voice and the eyes: ‘ animi est 
enim omnis actio, et imago animi vultus, indices oculi ’: and 
he defines Actio to be ‘ corporis quaedam eloquentia, cum 
constet e voce atque motu’. Even after the mistake had 
been made, it ought to have been corrected, by the observa¬ 
tion that Quintilian (xi, 3) has substituted Pronunciatio for 
Actio. But the whole story is plain, and the exaggeration 
accounted for, when we read it ii. The Lives of the Ten 
Orators ascribed to Plutarch. Every one has heard of the 
bodily disadvantages w'hich Demosthenes had to contend 
with. man has more triumphantly demonstrated the 
dominion of the mind over the body ; for few speakers have 
had graver natural disqualifications for oratory, than be 
whose name in the history of oratory stands beyond com- * 
petition the foremost. Having been coughed down, as we 
term it, one day, he was walking home despondently. But 
Eunomus the Thriaaian, who was already an old man, met 
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him and encouraged him: so too did the actor An< 1 ronicus 
still more, telling him that his speeches were well, but that 
he failed in action and delivery {Xel-irot di ra rijs vvoKplffeus). 
He then reminded him of wliat he had spoken in the 
assembly; whereupon Demosthenes, believing him, gave 
himself up to the instruction of Andronicns. lienee, when 
some one asked him what is the first thing in oratory, he 
said {nroKpiffis, Manner, or Delivery; what the second? 
Delivery ; what the third ? Delivery. In this story there 
may perhaps be some slight inaccuracies ; but in substance 
it agrees with Plutarch’s account in his Li/e of Demosthenes, 
§ viii. 

We may deem it an essential character of Genius, to be 
unconscious of its own excellence. If a man of gehius is a 
vain man, he will be vain of what is not his genius. But we 
are very apt to overrate a talent, which has been laboriously 
trained and cultivated. Thus Petrarch looked to his Africa 
for immortality, and Shakspeare to his Sonnets, more, it 
would seem, than to his Pla'< . Thus too Bacon ‘ conceived 
that the Latine volume of his Essayes, being in the universal 
language, might last as long as bookes last ’; though other 
considerations are also to be taken into account here. No 
W’onder then that Demosthenes somewhat overvalued an 
attainment, which had cost him so much trouble, and in 
which the speech of Aeschines, What would you hive said, if 
you had heard the heart himself?, proves that he had achieved 
so much in overcoming the disabilities of his nature ; so 
much indeed, that Dionysius {repi rrjs 'KeKTiKrj's AtjfMoodiifovs 
deivhr-pTOs, § xxii) says that he w.is acknowledged by all to 
be the most con.>ummate master of vvliKpicns. His own 
experience had taught him how the effect of a speech 
depended almost entirely upon its delivery, by the defects of 
which his earlier orations had been maired ; as Bacon, in 
his Essay on Boldness, after giving the erroneous version of 
our anecdote, remarks : ‘ He said it, that knew it best, and 
had by nature himself no advantage in that he commended’. 
The objections which are subjoined to this remark, are 
founded mainly on the misunderstanding of what Demosthenes 
had said. 

Still, though there is a considerable analogy between the 
importance of manner or delivery in speaking and in 
preaching, it should be borne in mind that nothing is more 
injurious to the effect of the latter, than whatever is artiheial, 
studied, theatrical. Besides, while, as a friend observes, 
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{firSKpiais has often been a main ingredient in oratory under 
more senses than one, when it enters into preaching under 
the sense denounced in the New Testament^ it is the poison, 
a drop of which shivers the glass to atoms. In fact the 
reason why delivery is of such force, is that, unless a man 
appears by his outward look and gesture to be himself 
aniraaied by the truths he is uttering, he will not animate 
his hearers. It is the live coal that kindles others, not the 
dead. Nay, the same principle applies to all oratory ; and 
what made Demosthenes the greatest of orators, was that he 
appeared the most entirely possessed by the feelings he 
wished to inspire.* The main use of his vtrbKpLCH was, that 
it enabled him to remove the natural hindrances which 
checked and clogged the stream of those feelings, and to 
pour them forth with a free and mighty torrent that swept 
his audience alnng. The effect produced by Charles Fox, 
who by the exaggerations of j.arty-spirit was often compared 
to Demf>slhenes, seems to liave arisen wholly from this 
earnestness, which made uj) for the want of almost every 
grace, both of manner and style. U. 

Most people, I .sliould think, must have been visited at 
times by those muO'ls of wayw'ardncas, in which a feeling 
adopts the language usually significant of its opposite. 
Oppressive joy finds vent in tears; frantic grief laughs. 
So inaderiuale are the mitward exponents of our feelings, 
that, when a feeling swells beyond its wont, it bursts through 
its ordinary face, and lays bare the reverse of it. Something 
of the sort may be discerned in the exclamation of ,/Eschines 
just cjuotcd. No laudatory term c<juld have expressed his 
admiration so forcibly as the single word O^piov. U. 

The proposition asserted a coujile of pages back, that 
genius is unconscious of its ow’n excellence, has been 
contested l)y my dear friend. Sterling, in his Essay on 
Carlyle. In his argument on this point there is some 
truth, which required perhaps .to be stated, for the sake 
of limiting the too exclusive enforcement of the opposite 
truth: but there is no sufficient recognition of that opposite 
truth, wffiich is of far greater moment in the present stage of 
the human mind, and which Mr Carlyle had been proclaim¬ 
ing with much power, though not without his favouritd 
exaggerations. I will not take upon me to arbitrate between 
the combatants, by trying to show how far each is in the 
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right, and where each ruas into excess: but, as Sterling 
adduces some passages from Shakspeare’s Sonnets, in proof 
that he was not so unconscious of his own greatness, as he 
has commonly been deemed, I will rejoin, that the distinc¬ 
tion pointed out above seems to remove this objection. If 
Shakspeare speaks somewhat boastfully of his Sonnets, we 
are to remember that they were not, like his Plays, \he 
spontaneous utterances and creations of his Genius, but 
artificial compositions, artificial even in their structure, and 
alien in their origin, hardly yet naturalized. Besides there is 
a sort of conventional phraseology, handed down from the 
age of Horace, and which he had inherited from that of 
Pindar, whereby poets magnify their art, declaring that, 
while all other memorials of greatness perish, those com¬ 
mitted to immortal verse will endure. In speaking thus 
the poet is magnifying his art, rather than himself. But of 
the wonderful excellence of his Plays, we have no reason for 
believing that Shakspeare was at all aware ; though Sterling 
does not go beyond the mark, when he says that * if in the 
wreck of Britain, and all she has produced, one creation of 
her spirit could be saved by an interposing Genius, to be the 
endowment of a new world’, it would be the volume that 
contains them. Yet Shakspeare himself did not take the 
trouble of publishing that volume; and even the single plays 
printed during his life seem to have been intended for 
playgoers, rather than to gain fame for their author. 

I grant that, in this world of ours, in which the actual 
is ever diverging from or falling short of its idea, the 
unconsciousness, which belongs to Genius in its purity, 
cannot be preserved undefiled, any more than that which 
belongs to Goodness in its purity. Miserable experience 
must have taught us that it is impossible not to let the 
left hand know what the right hand is doing; and yet this is 
the aim set before us, not merely the lower excellence of not 
letting others know, but the Divine Perfection of not knowing 
it ourselves. The same thing holds with regard to Genius. 
There are numbers of alarums on all sides to arouse our self- 
consciousness, should it ever flag or lag, from our cradle 
upward. Whithersoever we go, we have bells on our toes 
to regale our carnal hearts with their music; and bellmen 
meet us in every street to sound their chimes in our ears. 
Others tell us how clever we are; and we repeat the sweet 
strains with ceaseless iteration, magnifying them at every 
repetition. Hence it is next to a marvel if Genius can ever 
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preserve any of that unconsciousness which belongs to its 
essence; and this is why, when all talents are multiplying, 
Genius becomes rarer and rarer with the increase of civiliza¬ 
tion, as is also the fate of its moral analogon, Heroism. 
Narcissus-like it wastes away in gazing on its own loved 
image. 

•Yet still Nature is mighty, in spite of all that man does 
to weaken and pervert her. Samsons are still born; and 
though to the fulness and glory of their strength it is 
requisite that the razor should not trim their exuberant 
locks into forms which they may regard with complacency 
in the flattering ijn'rror of self-consciousness, the hair, after it 
has been cut oil, may still grow again, and they may recover 
some of their pristine vigriur. But in such cases, as has 
been instanced in so many of the most genial minds during 
the last hundred years, the energies, which had been 
cropped and checked by the perversities of the social 
system, are apter, when they burst out afresh, for the work 
of destruction, than of production, even at the cost of 
perishing among the ruins, which they drag down on the 
objects of their hatred. 

Of the pDCts of recent times, the one who has achieved the 
greatest victory over the obstructions presented to the pure 
exercise of the Imagination by the reflective spirit and the 
restless self-consciousness of modern civilization, there can 
be little question, is Goethe: and the following remarks in 
one of Schiller’s earliest letters to him may help us to under¬ 
stand how that victory was gained, confirming and illustra¬ 
ting much of what has just been said: ‘ Your attentive 
observation, which rests upon objects with such calmness 
and simplicity, preserves you from the risk of wandering 
into those by-paths, into which both Speculation and the 
Imagination, when following its own arbitrary impulses, are 
so apt to stray. Your unerring intuitions embrace everything 
in far more completeness, which Analysis laboriously hunts 
out; and solely because it lies thus as a whole in you, are 
you unaware of your own riches: for unhappily we only 
know what we separate. Minds of your class therefore 
seldom know how tar they have penetrated, and how little 
reason they have to borrow from Philosophy, which has only 
to learn from them. Philosophy can merely resolve what is 
given to her; giving is not the act of Analysis, but of 
which carries on its combinations according to objective laws, 
under the dim but sure guidance of the pure Reason. You 
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seek for what is essential in Nature; but you seek it by the 
most difficult path, from which a weaker intellect would 
shrink. You take the whole of Nature together, in order to 
gain light on its particular members: in the totality of its 
phenomena you search after the explanation of individual 
objects. From the simplest forms of organization, you moujit 
step by step to the more complex, so .as .at length to construct 
the most complex of all, man, genetically out of the materials of 
the whole edifice of Nature. By repioducing him, so to .s.ay, 
in conformity to the processes of Nature, you try to pierce 
into his hidden structure. A great and truly heroic idea!, 
which sufficiently shows how your mind ctunbines the rich 
aggregate of your conceptions into a beautiful uirity. You 
can never have hoped that your life would be aderjuatc for 
such a purpose ; but the mere entering on such a course is of 
higher value than the completion of any other; and you have 
chosen like Achilles between Phthia and immortality. Had 
you been born a Greek, or even an Italian, and been sur¬ 
rounded from your cradle by exqui.-'ite forms of Nature and 
ideal forms of Art, your joinni v would have been greatly 
.shortened, or perhaps rendered wholly needless. The very 
first aspect of things would have prc>ented them in their 
necessary forms ; and your earliest experience would have 
led you to the grand style in art. Biti, as you were born a 
German, as your Greek mind w.as cast into our Northern 
world, you had no other choice, e.xcept either to become a 
Northern artist, or by the help of rencction to gain for your 
imagination, what the rc'.dities around you denied to it, .and thus 
by a sort of inward act and intellectual process to bring forth 
your works as though you were in ( jreece. At that perirtd of 
life, at which the soul ia.shi(<ns its inner world from the outer, 
being surrounded by defective forms, you had received the 
impressions of our wild, Northern Nature, when your victori¬ 
ous Genius, being superior to its materials, became inwardly 
conscious of this want, and was outwardly confirmed in its 
consciousness through your acrpiaintance with the Nature of 
Greece. Hereupon you were ffirced to correct the old im¬ 
pressions previously graven on your imagination by a meaner 
Nature, according to the higher model which your formative 
spirit created ; and such a work cannot he carried on, except 
under the guidance of ideal conceptions. Bui this logical 
direction, which the spirit of reflection is compelled to lake, 
does not agree well with the esthetical processes through 
which alone the mind can produce. Thus you had an 
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Rrlditional labour; for, as you had passed over from 
immediate contemplations to abstractions, you had now to 
transform your conceptions back again into intuitions, and 
your thoughts into feelings; because it is only by means of 
these that Genius can bring forth. This is the notion I have 
formed of the course of your mind ; and you will know best 
whether I am right. But what you can hardly know, 
because Genius is always the greatest mysterj' to itself, is 
the happy coincidence of your philosophical instinct with the 
purest results of speculative Reason. At first sight indeed 
it would seem as j.hough there could be no stronger opposi¬ 
tion than between the speculative spirit, which starts from 
unity, and the intuitive, which starts from multiplicity. But 
if the former seeks after Kxjicrience with a chaste and faithful 
purpose, and if the latter seeks after Law with a free, 
eneigotic exercise of thought, they cannot fail of meeting ’ 
lialfway. It is true that the intuitive mind deals only with 
individuals, and the sj-teculative with classes. But if an 
intuitive spirit is genial, and seeks for the impress of necessity 
in the objects of experience, though it will always produce 
individuals, they will hear the character of a class : and if the 
speculative s])irit is genial, and does not lose sight of experi¬ 
ence, while rising above experience, though it will only 
produce classes, they will be capable of life, and have a 
direct relation to realities.’ 

There are some questionable positions in this passage, 
above all, the exaggerated depreciation of the northern spirit, 
and ex.altation of the classical, from which misjudgment 
Goethe in his youth was one of our first deliverers, though in 
after years he perhaps gave it too much encouragement, and 
which exercised a noxious influence upon Schiller, as we see 
in his Bride of Messina^ and in the frantic Paganism of his 
ode on the Gods of Greece. But the discussion of these 
questions would require a survey of the great age of German 
literature. My reasons for quoting the passage are, that it 
asserts what seems to me the truth with regard to the 
unconsciousness of Genius, and that it .sets forth the difficulty 
of preserving that unconsciousness in an age of intellectual 
cultivation, showing at the same lime how it has been over¬ 
come by him who of all men has done the most in the way of 
overcoming It. A mighty Genius will transform its concep¬ 
tions back into intuitions, even as the technical rules of music 
or painting are assimilatc<l by a musician or a painter, and as 
we speak and write according to the rules of grammar, 
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without over thinking about them. But it requires a potent 
Genius to carry this assimilative power into the higher regions 
of thought. u. 

When a poetical spirit first awakens in a people, and seeks 
utterance in song, its utterances are almost entirely objective. 
The child’s mind is well nigh absorbed for a time in the 
objects of its perceptions, and is scarcely conscious of its own 
existence as independent and apart from them; and in like 
manner the poet, in the childhood of a nation, which is of 
far longer duration than that of an individual, because the 
latter is surrounded by persons in a more advanced state, 
who lift and draw him up to their level, whereas a people 
has to mount step by step, without aid, and in spite of the 
Tfts inertiae of the mass, the poet, I say, in this stage, seems 
to lose himself in the objects of his song, and hardly to 
contemplate himself in his distinctness and separation. Nor 
does he make those distinctions among these objects, which 
the refinements of more cultivated ages establish, often not 
without arbitrary fastidiousness. All things are interesting 
to him, if they show forth life and power: the more they 
have of life and power, the more interesting they become : 
but even the least things are so, as they are also to a child, 
by a kind of natural sympathy, not by an act of the will 
fixing itself reflectively upon them, according to the process 
so frequently exemplified in Wordsworth. Thus we see 
next to nothing of the poet in the Homeric poems, in the 
Niebelungeity in the ballads of early ages. To represent 
what is and has been, suffices for delight. Nothing further 
is needed. Poetry is rather a natural growth of the mind, 
than a work of art. The umbilical chord, which connects it 
with its mother, has not yet been severed. 

, In youth the objects of childish perceptions become the 
objects of feelings, of desires, of passions. Self pots forth its 
boms. Consciousness wakes up out of its dreamy slumber; 
but the objects of that consciousness, which stir and excite 
it, are outward. Henoe it finds vent in lyrical poetry ; but 
this l3rrical poetry will be objective, in that it will be the 
vivid utterance of actual feelings, not a counterfeit, nor a 
meditative analysis of them. 

Moreover in both these forms poetry will be essentially 
and thoroughly national. Indeed all true poetry must be so, 
and dfil poetry in early ages will be so of necessity. For in 
the early ages of a people all its members have a sort 
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of generic character: the individualizing fcatnres come out 
later, with the progress of cultivation ; and still later is the 
introduction of foreign elements; which at once multiply 
vasielies, and impair distinct individuality. But a poet is 
the child of his people, the firstborn of his age, the highest 
representative of the national mind, which in him finds an 
utterance for its inmost seciets. The vivid sympathies with 
nature and with man, which constitute him a poet, must 
needs be excitec^ the most powerfully, from his childhood 
upward, by those forms of outward nature and of human, 
with which he has been the most conversant; and when he 
speaks, he will desire to speak so as to hnd an answ’er in the 
hearts of his hearers. In the ballad or epic he merely 
exhibits the ohiects of their own faith to them, of their own 
love and fear and hatred and desire, their own views of man 
and of the powers above him, their favourite legends, the 
very sights and sounds, the forms and colours, the incidentt» 
and a<iventures, they are most familiar with and most delight 
in. As the German poet has said 

Think you that all would have listened to Homer, that all would have 
read him. 

Had he not smoothed his way to the heart by persuading his reader, 
That be is just what he wishes r and do we not high in the palace, 

And in the chieftain’s tent see the soldier exult in the Iliad Y 
While in the street and the market, where citizens gather together, 

All far gladlicr hear of the craft of the vagrant Ulysses. 

There the warrior beholdeth himseli in his helmet and armour; 

Here in Ulysses the beggar perceives how his rags are ennobled. 

In like manner the lyrical poetry of early ages is the 
national expression of feeling and of passion, of love and of 
devotion, national both in its modes and in its objects. 

This however is little more than the blossoms which are 
scattered, more or less abundantly, over a iruit-tree in spring, 
and which gleam with starry brightness amid the dark 
network of the leafless branches. As the season advances. 
Nature no longer contents herself with these fleeting xnani* 
festations of her exuberant playfulness: the down on the 
boyish cheek gives place to the rougher manly beard, the 
smile of merriment to the sedate, stern aspect of thought: 
she strips herself of the bloom with which she had been 
tojdng, arrays her form in motherly green; and, though ^e 
cannot repress the pleasure of still putting fortii flowers here 
and there, her main task is now, not to dally with the lur 
and sunshine, but to convert them into nourishing fruit, and 
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living, generative seed. Feeling, passion, desire, kindling 
often into fervid intensity, are the predominant characters of 
youth. In manhood, when it is really attained to, these are 
controlled and subjugated by the will. The business of 
manhood is to act. 1 hus the manhood of poetry is the 
drama. The continuous flow of outward events, the simple 
effusion of feelings venting themselves in song, will not suffice 
to fill the mind of a people, when it has found out that its 
proper calling and work is to act, to shape the world after 
Its own forms and wishes, to rule over it, and to battle 
incessantly with all manner of enemies, c'-pecially tho'e 
which the will raises against itself, by strugg ing against the 
moral laws of the universe. 

Now the whole form, and all the conditions of dramatic 
poetry, according to its original conception, which is an 
essential part of its idea, imply that it is to be addressed, 
more directly than any other kind of poetry, to large bodies 
of hearers, who assemtile out of all classes, and may therefore 
be regarded as representatives of the whole nation, and that 
it is to stir them by acting iinmediatcdy on their understanding 
and their feelings. Hence the adaptation to them, which is 
requisite in all poetry, is above all indisjiensable to the 
drama ; and it belongs to the essence of dramatic poetry to 
be national. So too it has been, in the countries in which 
it has greatly flourished, in Greece, in Spain, in England. 
In France also comedy has been so, the only kind which has 
prospered there. For as lo h'rench tragedy, it is a hybrid 
exotic, aiming mainly at a classical form, yet omitting the 
very feature which had led to the adoption of that form, 
the chorus, and substituting a conventional artificiality of 
sentiments and manners for the ideal simplicity of the 
Greeks. It was designed for the court, not for the people. 

In these latter times a new body has sprung up, to whom 
writers address themselves, that which Coleridge jeers at 
under the title of the Reading Public. Now for many modes 
of authorship, for philosophy, for science, for philology and 
all other ologies^ indeed for prose generally, with the ex¬ 
ception of the various branches of oratory, it has ever been 
a necessary condition that they should be designed for 
readers. With regard to the'je the danger is, that, in 
proportion as the studious readers are swallowed up and 
vanish in the mass of the unstudious, that whidt, from its 
speculative or learned character, ought to require thought 
and knowledge, may be debased by being populaiized. The 
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tiue philosopher’s aim must ever be, Fit audience let me find^ 
though few. But, through the general diffusion of reading, 
a multitude of people have become more or less conversant 
with books, and have attained to some sort of acquaintance 
with literature. This is the public for which our modem 
poets compose. They no longer sing; they are no longer 
dotSol, bards : they are mere writers of verses. Instead of 
sounding a trumjiet in the ears ol a nation, they play on the 
flute i)efore a select auditory. 

This is injurious to i^retry in many ways. It has become 
more artificial. • It no longer aims at the same broad, grand, 
overpowering effects. It is grown elegant, ingenious, refined, 
delicate, sentimental, didactic. Instead of epic poems, in 
which the heart and mind of a people roll out their waves of 
thought and feeling, to receive them back into their own 
])osom, we have pc.eins constructed according to rules, which 
are not inherent laws, but maxims deduced by empirical 
abstraction ; and we even get at length to compositions, like 
some of .Southey’s, in which materials are scraped together 
from the four quarters of the world, and the main part of the 
poetry may often lie in the notes, not those of the harp 
awakening the bard to a sympathetic flow of emotion, but of 
the atlificcT exhibiting the processes of his own craft. A 
somewhat similar change comes over lyric poetry. It lakes 
to expressing sentiment, raiiier than feeling; though here 
may be a grand compensation, as we see eminently in 
Wordsworth. 

But to no kind of poetry is this revolution of the national 
mind, this migration out of the period of unconscious pro¬ 
duction into that of reflective comix)sition, more hurtful than 
to the Drama. Hence, when a nation has had a great 
dramatic age, as it has been an age of intense national life, 
like that which followed the Persian wars in Greece, and the 
reign of our Elizabeth, so has it been anterior to the age 
when reflection became predominant, and has been cut short 
thereby. Hence too in Germany, as the effect of the religious 
Schism, in which the new spirit did not gain the same 
political ascendency as in England, and that of the Thirty 
Years war, unlike that of foreign wars, which unite and 
concentrate the energies of a people, was to denationalize the 
nation, the period, which would el.se have been fit for the 
drama, passed away almost barrenly ; and when poets of 
high genius began to employ themselves upon it, in the 
latter half of the last century, the true dramatic age was 
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gone by, so that their works mostly bear the diaraeter of 
posthumous, or postobits. In Goethe’s dramas indeed, as in 
all his works, we find the thotighis and speculations and 
doubts and questionings, the feelings and missions, the 
desires and aspirations and antipathies, the restless cravings, 
the boastful weaknesses, the sclf-f«iinpering diseases of his 
own age, that is, of an age in which the elementary con¬ 
stituents of human nature have been filtered through one 
layer of books after another : but for this very reason his 
dramas are wanting in much that is essential tu a drama, in 
action, the pro}>er province of which is the outward world of 
Nature and man, and in theatrical power, being mostly better 
fitted for meditative reading than for scenic representation. 

The special tlifficuUy which besets the poets of these later 
days, arises from thi>, that they cannot follow the simple 
impulses of their genius, but are under the necessity of 
comparing these every moment with the results of reflection 
and analysis. It is not merely that liie great poets of earlier 
times preoccupy the chief ot>jccis and topics of poetical 
interest, and thus, as has been argued, drive their successors 
into the byways and the outskirts of the poetical world, and 
compel those who would excel or emulate them, to betake 
themselves to intellectual antics ami extravagances. What¬ 
ever of truth may lie in this remark, is merely superficial. 
Every age has its ow e peculiar f-nu.'. of mor:d and intellectual 
life; and Goethe has tuUy j)roved that an abuiuiant store of 
materials for the creative pi>vvcrs ol the Itnagination were to 
be found, by those wiio hud eyts to discern them, in what 
might have been deemed an utterly prosaic age. The 
difficulty to W'hich I am referring, is that which he himself 
has so happily e.xpressed, when, in speaking of some 
comparisons that had been instituted l«;lwecn himself and 
Shakspeare, he said ShaMspeatc ahoays hits the ri^hi nail on 
the head at once ; but / have to stop aud think which is the 
ripht nail^ before I hit. 

It is true, that from the very first certain rules and maxims 
of pertaining to its outward forms, became gradually 
established, with which the poet is in a manner bound to 
comply, even as he is with the rul. s of metre. But such 
rules, as I have already .said, are readily a.sHimilated and 
mcorporYed by the imagination, which recognizes its own 
types and processes in them, and grows in time to conform 
to them without thinking of them. This however is far more 
oimcult, when analysis and reflection have dug down to the 
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deeper principles of poetry, and it yet behoves us to shape 
our works according to those principles, without any 
conscious reference, conforming to them as it were instinc¬ 
tively. 'that this can be done, ve see in Goethe ; and 
the oiiservaiions of Scliillcr (p i tttl a.' cue arc an alumpt 
to frxplain the process. An in->iance too of the manner m 
wliich the Imagination works according to secret laws, 
withoin being distinctly conscious of them, is afforded by 
Goethe’s answer, when Schiller objected to the conclusion 
of his beautiful I<lyl, Alexis and Dora. After giving one 
reason for it founded on the workings of nature, and another 
on the principles of art, which reasons, it is plain, he had 
been quite unconscious of, though he had acted under their 
influence, until he was called upon for an explanation, he 
adds ‘Thus much in justification of the inexplicable instinct 
by which such thing-; are produced.’ 

For an example of the opposite error, I might refer to 
what was said some few pages back about the manner in 
which Fate has been introduced in a number of recent 
(derman tragedies, much as though, instead of the invisible 
laws of attraction, we were called to gaze on a planetary 
system kept in motion by myriads of ropes and pullies. A 
like illustration might be drawn from the prominency often 
given to the diversities of national chaiacter; with regard to 
which point reflection of late years has attained to correcter 
views, and, in so d.>ing, as is for ever the case, has justified 
the perceptions of early ages. Among the results from the 
decay of the Imagination, and the exclusive predominance 
of the practical Understanding, one was the losing sight of 
the peculiarities of individual and of national character. 
The abstract generalization, man, compounded according 
to prescription of such and such virtues, or of such and 
such vices, was substituted for the living person, whose 
features receive their tone and expression from the central 
principle of his individuality, flence our serious poetry 
hardly produced a character from the time of Milton to that 
of Walter Scott. On the other hand, among the ideas after 
which the foremost minds of the last hundred yesurs have 
lieen striving, is that of individuality, and, as co-ordinate 
therewith, of nationality, not indeed in its older forms, as 
cut off from the grand unity of mankind, but as a Uvmg 
component part of it. That this idea, though it had! 
been philosophically enunciated, pre-existed in the poetiki)^ 
Imagination, we see in Shakspeare, e-spedally in his Roman 
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plays. In Shakspeare however this nationality is representet! 
rightly, as determining and moulding the character, but not 
as talking of itself, not as being aware that it is anything 
else than an essential part of the order of Nature. Coriolanus 
is a Roman ; but he is not for ever telling us so. Rome is.in 
his heart: if you were to anatomize him, you would lind it 
mixed with his life-blood, and pervading every vein; but it 
does not flit about the tip of his tongue. Indeed so far is 
the declaration of what (uie is from being necessary to the 
reality of one’s being, that it is more like the sling of those 
insects which die on the wound they inflict.* 

To turn to an instance of an o]iposite kind : ^fuellner, 
a German playwright, who gained great celebrity in his own 
country about thirty years ago, and some of whose w’orks 
were lauded in England, who moreover really had certain 
talents for the stage, especially that of producing the.atiical 
effect, having himself been in the habit of acting at private 
theatres, thereby making up in a measure for the want of the 
advantage possessed by tlie Greek dramatists and by Siiak- 
speare, of studying their art practically, as well as theoreti¬ 
cally, tried in like manner to make up for his w'ant of 
creative Imagination, by dressing his tragedies according to 
the newest, most fasliionablc receipts of dramatic cookery. 
His art was ostentare arfem, through fear lest we might not 
discover it without. There is no under-current in his 
writings, no secret working of passion : every vein and 
nerve and muscle is laid bare, as in an anatomy, and 
accompanied with a comment on its peculiar excellences. 
His personages are never content with being what they are, 
and acting accordingly: they are continually telling you 
what they are; and their moibid .self-consciousness preys 
upon them so, that they can hardly talk or think of anything, 
except their own prodigious selves. 

Thus in his tragedy, called Guilt, which turns in great 
part upon the contrast between the Norwegian character and 
the Spanish, a Norwegian maiden comes in, saying / am a 
Norwegian maiden; and Norwegian maidens are very 
voonderftd creatures. A Spanish woman exclaims I am a 
Spanish woman; and Spanish women are very wonderful 
creatures. Even a boy is stripped of his blessed privilege 
of unconscious innocence, and tells us how unconscious 
and innocent he is. To crown the whole, the hero enters, 
and says lam the most wonderful being of dll: for I am a 
Norwegian; and Norwegians are wonderful beings: and I 
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am also a Spaniard; and Spaniards also are wonderful beings, 
7he North and the South have committed adultery within me. 
Out on them /, there's death in their kiss. I am a riddle to 
myself. Pole and Pole unite in me. I combine fire and 
water, earth and heaven, God and the devil. The last 
sentences are translated literally from the original. They 
were meant to be very grand, and probably excited shouts 
of applause : yet they are a piece of turgid falsetto. 

In a certain sense indeed there is a truth in these lines, 
so far as they set forth the inherent discords of our nature, a 
truth to which atl hi.-tory bears witness, and which comes out 
more forcibly at times and in characters of demoniacal power. 
P»ut it is as contrary to nature for a man to anatomize his 
heart and soul thus, as it would be to make him dissect his 
own body. The blunder lies in representing a person as 
speaking of himself in the same way in which a dispassionate 
observer might speak of liim. It is much as if one were to 
versify the analytical and rhetorical accounts, w'hich critics 
htxve given of .Shakspeare's characters, anil then to put them 
into the mouths of Macbeth, Othello, Lear, nay, of Juliet, 
Imogen, Ophelia, and even of the child, Arthur. 

Yet in Hamlet himself, that personification of human 
natvire brooding over its own weaknesses and corruptions, 
that only philosopher, with one exception, whom Poetry has 
been able to create, how different are all the reflections ! 
which moreover come forward mainly in his soliloquies ; 
whereas Muellner’s hero raves out his self-analysis in the ears 
of another, a wom.an, his own sister, the very sight of whom 
should have made him fold up the poisoned leaves of his 
heart. I'he individual, jiersonal application of Hamlet’s 
reflections is either swallowed up in the general confession of 
the fmiliy of human nature ; or else they are the self-reproaches 
and self-stimulants of irresolute weakness, the foam which 
the sea leaves behind on the sands, when it sinks back into 
its own abysmal depths, and the dissonant muttering of the 
waves, that have been vainly lathing an immovable rock. So 
that they arise naturally, and almost necessarily, out of his 
situation, out of the conflict with the pressure of events, 
which he shrinks from encountei ing, and thus are altogether 
different from the practice of modern writers, who make a 
man stand up in cold blood, and recite a dissertation upon 
himself, carried on, with the interposition of divers similar 
dissertations rftcited by others, through the course of five 
acts. 
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To make the difference more conspicuous, it would be 
instructive to see a soliloquy for Hamlet written by one of 
these modern playwrights. How thickly would it be decked 
out with all manner of ffoscules ! for the same reason for 
which a tragedy-queen wears many more diamonds than a 
real one. The following might serve as a sample , , 

I am a prince. A prince a sceptre bears. 

Sceptres are golden. Gold is Ilexible. 

‘i'lierefore am 1 as flexible as gold. 

'Tis strange I ’Tis passing .strange I I'm a strange being I 
None e’er was stranger. 1 was born in Denmark ; 

In Wittenberg I studied. Wittenberg 1 ^ 

Why Wittenberg is set amid the sands * 

Of Northern Germany. So stood Palmyra 
Amid the sands of Syria. Sand ! Sand ! Sand ! 

I wonder how 'tw-as possible f. r Sand 

To murder Kotzebue. Sand flies round and round ; 

And every puff of wind will change its form. 

Thus every puff of wind will change my mind. 

Ay, that vile sand I breathed at Wittenberg 
Has rushed into my soul; and there it whirls 
And whirls about, just like the foam that flies 
From water-wheels. It almost chokes me up. 

So did it Babylon. That baby loon ! 

To build his city in the midst of sands ! 

But that was in the babyhood of man. 

Now we are older grown, and wiser loo. 

I live in Copenhagen by the sea. 

That is the home of every Dane. The sea I 
But that too waves and wavers. So do I. 

I am the sea. But 1 am golden too. 

And sandy too. O what a marvel’s this ! 

I am a golden, sandy sea. Prodigious ! 

Ay, ay 1 There .are more things in heaven and exuth, 

Than are dreamt of in our Philosophy. 

Nor are these abberations and extravagances, these pre¬ 
posterous inversions of the processes of the Imagination, 
trying to educe the concrete out of a medley of abstractions, 
confined to Germany. They may be commoner there, 
because the German mind has been busier in philosophical 
and esthetical speculations : and when they are found in our 
own poetry, there may be more ot genuine poetical substance 
to sustain them. But I have cited some pas-sages in which 
the reflective spirit has operated injuriously on Wordsworth; 
and, if we look into Lord Byron’s works, we shall not have 
to go far before we light on examples of similar errors. For 
he is eminently the prince of egotists ; and, instead of repre¬ 
senting characters, he describes them, by versifying his own 
reflections and meditatipus about them. It hib been asserted 
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indeed by a celebrated aritic that * Lord Byron’s genius is 
essentially dramatic.’ But this assertion merely illustrates 
the danger of meddling with hard words. For no poet, not 
even Wordsworth or Milton, was more unfitted by the 
character of his mind for genuine dramatic composition. 
He can however write fine, sounding lines in abundance, 
where self-exaltation assumes the language of self-reproach, 
and a man magnifies himself by speaking with bitter scorn of 
all things. Such are the following from the opening soliloquy 
in Manfred. 

Philosojihy, and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of tl.e world, 

I have essayed ; and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself: 

But they avail not. 1 have done men good ; 

And I have met with good even among men ; 

But this availcth not. 1 have had my foes; 

And none h.'ive hafllcd, many fallen before me t 
But this availed not. Good or evil, life, 

Bowers, passions, all I see in other beings, 

Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 

Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread. 

And feel the cur.se to have no natural fear, 

Nor buttering throb, that heats with hopes or wishes. 

Or lurking love of .something on the earth. 

Or look at this speech in Manfred’s conversation with the 
Abbot 


My nature was averse from life. 

And yet not cruel; for I would not make, 

But find a desolation :—like the wind, 

The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom, 

Which dwells hut in the de.sert, and sweeps o’er 
The barren .sands which hear no shrubs to blast. 

And revels o’er their wild and arid waves. 

And seeketh nut, so that it is not sought. 

But being met is deadly ; such hath been 
The course of my existence. 

Now if in these lines he and his be substituted for /and 
and they be read as a dcscriplion of some third person, 
they may perhaps be grand, as the author meant that they 
should be. But at present they are altc^ether false, and 
therefore unpoetical. Indeed it may be laid down as an 
axiom, that, whenever the personal pronouns can be inter¬ 
changed in any passage without injury , to the poeti^, tlte 
poetry must be spurious. For no human being ever thoupht 
or spoke of himself, as a third person would describe bun. 
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Yet, such is the intelligence shown in our ordinary criticism, 
these very passages have been cited as examples of Lord 
Byron’s dramatic genius. u. 

There is a profound knowledge of human nature in those 
lines which Shelley puts into Orsino’s mouth, in The Ceiui 
(act ii, sc. ii) 

It is a trick of this same family 
To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such sell-anatomy shall teach the w ill - 
Dangerous secrets: for it tempts our powers, 

Knowing what must he thought, ami may he done, 

Into the depth of darkest purijoses. 


This is not at variance with what has been said in these 
last pages, Vmt on the contrary confirms it. Selt-anatomy is 
not an impossible act. It belongs however to a morbid 
state. When in health, we do not fed our own feelings, any 
more than we feel our limbs, or .see (mr eyes, but their 
objects, the objects on which they wcic de-ignod to act. 
On the other hand, when any part i>f the body becomes 
disordered, w'e feel it, the more so, the more violent the 
disorder is. The same thing Imppens in an unhealthy state 
of heart and mind, when the living communion with their 
objects is blocked up and cut olf, and the blood is thrown 
back upon the heart, and our sight is filled w'kh delusive 
spectra. If the Will gives itself up to w'ork evil, the 
Conscience ever and anon lifts up its reproachful voice, 
and smiles with itS avenging sting; whereupon the Will 
commands the Understanding to lull or stifle the Conscience 
with its sophistries, and to prove that our moral nature is a 
mere delusion. Hence Shakspeare has made hiS wor.st 
characters, Edmund, lago, Richard, all more or less self- 
reflective. Even in such cliaracters however, it is necessary 
to track the footsteps of Nature with the utmost care, in 
order to avoid substituting a shameless, fiendish profession 
of wickedness, for the jugglings whereby the remaining 
shreds of our moral being wtmld fain justify or palliate its 
aberrations. Evil^ be thou my Good! is a cry that could 
never have come from human lips. They always modify 
and mitigate it into Evil^ thou art my Good. Thus they 
shake off the responsibility of making it So, and impute the 
sin of their will to their nature or their circumstances. Yet 
in nothing have the writers of spurious tragedies oftener gone 
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wrong, than in their way of making their villains proclaim 
and boast of their villainy. Even poets of considerable 
dramatic genius have at times erred grievously in thisrespecr, 
especially during the immaturity of their genius : witness the 
soliloquies of Francis Moor in Schiller’s Titanic first-birth. 
Slow too and reluctant as I am to think that anything can 
be erroneous in Shakspeare, whom Nature had wedded, so 
to say, for better, for wor>e, and whom she admitted into all 
the hidden recesses of her heart, still I cannot help thinking 
that even he, notwilhstatuling the firm grasp with which he 
is wont to hold the reins of his solar chariot, as it circles the 
v.'orkl, beholding and bringing out every form of life in it, 
has somewhat exaggerated the diabolical element in the 
soliloquies of Richard the Third. I refer especially to those 
terrific lines just after the murder of Henry the Sixth. 

Down, down, to hell, and ‘;ay, I sent thee thither, 

/, that have neHher pity, love, nor fear. 

Indeed tis true, that Henry told me of; 

For i have often heard my mother say, 

I came into the world with my legs forward. 

Ha l I not re.ason, think ye, to make haste, 

And seek their ruin that usurped our right ? 

The midwife wondered, and the women cried, 

O, Jesus bless us ! he is born with teeth. 

And so 1 was ; which plainly signified 

'J hat J should snarl, and bite, and play the dog, 

7'hen, slnc' the heavens have shaped my body so, 

Let hell make crooked my mind, to a-nsaoer it. 

I had no father ; I am like no fatlier : 

I have no brother ; 1 am like no brother ; 

A nd this word, LoT'e, which greybeards call divine. 

Be resident in men like one another, 

A nd not in me: I am mysel/ alone, 

Ofli like character are those lines in the opening soliloquy 
of the play called by his name 

But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass, 

1 that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling Nature, 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my lime 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionably, 

I’hat dogs bark at me, as 1 halt by them ; 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on my own deformity. 

And therefore, since 1 cannot prove a lover, 
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To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 

I mm dei^rmitud to a vtllaitt. 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

How different is this bold avowal of audacious, reckless 
wickedness, from Edmund’s self-justification ! 

Why bastard ? wherefore base ? » 

When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam’s issue. « 

How different too is lago’s speech 1 

And what's he then, that says, I play the villain t 
When this advice is free I give, and honest. 

Probable to thinking, and indeed the course 

To win the Moor again. For ’tis most easy 

The inclining Desdemona to subdue 

In any honest suit: she's famed as fruitful 

As the free elements. And then for her 

To win the Moor—were 't to renounce his baptism, 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin— 

His soul is so entetrered to her love, 

lliat she may make, unmake, do what she list, 

Even as her appetite shall play the god 

With his weak function. How am 1 then a villain. 

To counsel Cassia to this parallel course. 

Directly to hts good t 

After which inimitable bitterness of mockery at all his 
victims, and at Reason itself, how awfully does that sudden 
flash of conscience rend asunder and consume the whole 
network of sophistry 1 


Divinity of bell! 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

Thw do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 

As I do now. 

If we compare these speeches with Richard’s, and in like 
manner if we compare the way in which lago’s plot is first 
sown, and springs up and gradually grows and ripens in his 
brain, with Richard’s downright enunciation of his projected 
series of crimes from the first, we may discern the contrast 
between the youth and the mature manhood of the mightiest 
intellect that ever lived upon earth, a contrast almost equally 
observable in the difference between the diction and metre of 
the two plays, and not unlike that between a great river 
rushing along turbidly in spring, bearing the freshly melted 
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snows from Alpine mountains, with flakes of light scattered 
here and there over its surtace, and the same river, when 
its waters have subsided into their autumnal tranquillity, 
and compose a vast mirror for the whole landscape 
around them, and for the sun and stars and sky and clouds 
overhead. 

It is true, Shakspeare’s youth was Herculean, was the 
youth of one who might have strangled the serpents in his 
cradle. There are several things in Richard’s position, which 
justify a great difference in the representation of his inward 
being. Ills rank and station pampered a more audacious 
will. The civil wars had familiarized him with crimes of 
lawless violence, and with the wildest revolutions of fortune. 
Above all, his deformity, which Shakspeare received from a 
tradition he did not think of questioning, and which he 
purposely brings forw.avd so prominently in both the speeches 
quoted above, seemed to separate and cut him off from 
sympathy and communion with his kind, and to be a plea 
for thinking that, as he was a monster in body, he might 
also be a monster in heart and conduct. In fact it is a 
common result of a natural malformation to awaken and 
irritate a morbid self-consciousness, by making a person 
continually and painfully sensible of his inferiority to his 
fellows: and this was doubtless a main agent in perverting 
Lord Byron’s character. Still I cannot but think that 
Shakspeare would have made a somewhat different use even 
of this motive, if he had rewritten the play, like King John, 
in the maturity of his intellect. Would not Richard then, 
like Edmund and lago, have palliated and excused his crimes 
to himself, and sophisticated and played tricks with his 
conscience I Would he not have denied and avowed his 
wickedness, almost with the same breath? and made the 
ever-waxing darkness of his purposes, like that of night, at 
once conceal and betray their hideous enormity? At all 
events, since the justifications that may be all^^ for 
Richard’s bolder avowals of his wickedness, result from the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of his position taken along with his 
physical frame, he is a most unsafe model for other poets tt> 
follow, though a very templing one, especially to your^ poets, 
many of whom are glad to vent their feelings of the discord 
between their ardent fancies and the actual state of the world, 
in railing at human nature, and embodying its evils in some 
incarnate fiend. Besides the main difficulties of diamatie 
poetry are smoothed down, when a writer can nudte his 
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characters tell us how good and how bad he designs them 
to be. u. 

Some readers, who might otherwise incline to acknowledge 
the truth of the foregoing observations, may perhaps be 
perplexed by the thought, that the tenor of them seerhs 
scarcely consistent with that Christian principle, which makes 
self-examination a part of our duty. To this scruple I might 
reply that corruptio oplitni fitpessima^ for this involves the 
true explanation of the difficulty. But the solution needs to 
be brought out more plainly. , 

Now it is quite true that one of the mains effects produced 
by Christianity on our nature has been to call forth our con¬ 
science, and, along therewith, our self-consciousness, into far 
greater distinctness ; which has gone on increasing with the 
progress of Christian thought. This however is only as the 
Law called forth the knowledge of sin. I'he Law ca11e<l 
forth the knowledge of the sinfulness of tiie outward act, with 
the purpose of making us turn away from it, even in thought, 
to its opposite. The Gospel, completing the work of the 
Law, has called forth the knowledge of the sinfulness of our 
inward nature ; not however to the end that we should brood 
over the contemplation of that sinfulness,—ffir less that we 
should resolve to abide and advance therein ; hut to the end 
that w'e should rise out of it, and turn away from it, to the 
Redemption which has been wrought for us. I'o have 
aroused the consciousness of sin, without assuaging it by 
the glad tidings of Redemption, would liave been to issue a 
sentence of madness against the whole human race. One 
cry of despair would have burst from every heart, as it was 
lashed by the stings of the Furies: O wretched man that I 
antf who will deliver me from this body of death? And the 
echo from all the hollow caverns of earth and heaven and hell 
would only have answered Who ? 

In truth, even in this form of self-consciousness, there is 
often a great deal of morbid exaggeration, of unhealthy, 
mischievous poring over and prying into the movements of 
our hearts and minds; which in the Romish Church has been 
stimulated feverishly by the deleterious practices of the con- 
fes.sional, and which taints many of the very best Romish 
devotional works. A vapid counterpart of this is also to be 
found in our modern sentimental religion. In the Apostles, 
on the other hand, there is nothing of the sort. Their life is 
hid with Christ in God. Their hearts and minds are filled 
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with the thought and the love of Him who had redeemed 
them, and in whom they had found their true life, and with 
the work which they were to do in His service, for His 
glory, for the spreading of His kingdom. This too was one 
of the greatest and most blessed among the truths which 
Luther was especially ordained to reproclaim,—that we are 
not to spend our days in watching our own vices, in gazing 
at our own sins, in stirring and raking up all the mud of our 
past lives; but to lift our thoughts from our own corrupt 
nature to Him who put on that nature in order to deliver it 
Irmn its corruption, and to fix our contemplations and our 
affections on Hun who came to clothe us in His perfect 
righteousness, and through whom and in whom, if we are 
united to Him by a living faith, we loo become righteous. 
Thus, like the Apostle, are we to forget that which is 
behind, and to keep our eyes bent on the prize of our high 
calling, to which we are to press onward, and which we may 
attain, in Christ Jesus. 

I cannot enter here into the questions, how far and what 
kinds of self-examination are necessary as remedial, medi¬ 
cinal measures, in consecjnence of our being already in so 
diseased a condition. These are questions of ascetic 
discipline, the answers to which will vary according to the 
exigences of each particular case, even as do the remedies 
prescribed by a wise physician for bodily ailments. I merely 
wished to show that, in the Christian view of man, no less 
than in the natural, the healthy, normal state is not the 
subjective, but the objective, that in which, losing his own 
individual, insulated life, he finds it again in Christ, that in 
which lie does not make hiin-.elf the object of his contempla¬ 
tion and action, but directs them both steadily and continually 
toward the will and the glory of God. 

Of fiourse tlie actual changes which have thus been 
wrought in human nature by the operation of Christianity, 
and which are not confined to its religious aspect, but 
pervade all its movements, will justify and necessitate a 
corresponding difl'erence in the poetical representations of 
human characters. Still the poet will have to keep watch 
against excesses and aberrations in this respect; and this 
has not been done rvilh suflicient vigilance, it seems to me, 
in the passages which I have found fault with. U. 

The general opinion on the worth of an imaginative work 
may ultimately be right: immediately it is likely to be 
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wrong; and this likelihood increases in proportion to the 
creative power manifested in it. The whole history of 
literature drives us to this conclusion! There have indeed 
been cases in which the calm judgment of posterity has 
confirmed the verdict pronounced by contemporaries; but, 
though the results have been the same, the way of arriving 
at them was different. What Jonson said of him, in whotn, 
above all other men, the spirit of Poetry became incarnate, 
is true of Poetry itself; ‘ it is not of an age, but for all 
time*. In the very act of becoming an immanent power in 
the life of the world, it advances, as our common phrases 
imply, beyond its own age, and rises above it. Now, from 
the nature of man, there are always aspirations and yearnings 
in him, which soar beyond the ken of his understanding, and 
depths of thought and feeling, whicli strike down below it; 
wherefore no age has ever been able to comprehend itself, 
even what it is, much less what it is striving after and 
tending to. A Thucydides or a Burke may discern some of 
the principles which are working and seething, and may 
guess at the consequences which are to be evolved out of 
them. But they who draw the car of Destiny cannot look 
back upon her: they are impelled onward and ever blindly 
onward by the throng pressing at tl)eir heels. Far less can 
any age comprehend what is licyond it and above it. 

Besides much of the beauty in every great work of art must 
be latent. Like the Argive seer, ot* doKciv ^pterrov, dXX’ etmi 
Such a work will be profound; and few can sound 
depth. It will be sublime; and few can scan height. It 
will have a soul in it; and few eyes can pierce through the 
body. Thus the Greek epigram on the Hhiary of Thucydides 

*0 0 fXo 5 , cl cotfebs et, \d8e ft* is j^pas. el Si 7ri<pvKas 
N^is Mov<rdu»f, piyj^w t yoieis- ^ 

’Elp.l ydp oi irdpTeccn ^cltSs' roupoi 5’ dydaavro 

iay be regarded as more or less appropriate to every great 
"Vork of art. So that Orator Puff’s blunder, in spending as 
many words on a riband as a Raphael, did not lie solely in 
the superior merits of the latter, but also in the greater 
facility with which all the merits of the former were sure 
to be discerned. • At the Exhibition of the King's pictures 
last year (in 1826 ), Grenet’s Church, with its mere mechanical 
dexterity of perspective, had more admirers, ten to one, than 
any of Rembrandt’s wonderful masterpieces, more, fifty to 
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one, than Venusti’s pictute of the Saviour at the foot of the 
Cross : for you will find fifty who will be delighted with an 
ingenious artifice, sooner than one who can understand art. 
Hence there is little surprising in being told that Sophocles 
was not so great a favourite on the Athenian stage as 
Euripides : what surprises me far more is, that any audience 
should ever have been found capable of deriving pleasure 
from the severe grandeur and chaste beauty of Sophocles, 
Nor is it surprising that Jonson and Fletcher should have 
been more admired than Shalispeare: the contrary would be 
surprising. Thus too, when one is told that Schiller must be 
a greater poet than Goethe, because he is more popular 
in Germany, one may reply, that, were he less popular, 
one might perhaps be readier to suppose that there may 
be something more in him, than what thrusts itself so 
prominently on the public view. 

We are deaf, it is said, to the music of the spheres, owing 
to the narrowness and dimness and dulness of our auditory, 
organs. So is it with what is grandest and loveliest in 
poetry. Few admire it, because few have perceptions 
capacious and quick and strong enough to feel it. Lessing 
has said (vol. xxvi, p. 36) ‘ The true judges of poetry are at 
all times, in all countries, quite as rare as true poets them¬ 
selves are*. Thus among my own friends, although I feel 

? ride in reckoning up many of surpassing intellectual powers, 
can hardly bethink myself of more than one possessing that 
calmness of contemplative thought, that insight into the 
principles and laws of the Imagination, that familiarity with 
the forms under which in various ages it has manifested 
itself, that happy temperature of activity not too restless or 
vehement, with a passiveness ready to receive the exact 
stamp and impression which the poet purposed to produce, 
and th# other qualities requisite to fit a person for pronouncing 
intelligently and justly on questions of taste *. 

How then do great works ever become popular? ^ 

In the strict sense they very seldom do. They never can 
be rightly appreciated by the bulk of mankind, because they 
can never be fully understood by them. No author, I have 
remarked before, has been more inadequately understood 
than Shakspeare. But who, among the authors that make 
or mark a great epoch in the history of thought, imaginative 

* This was written in 1836. Since then the opinion here expressed has 
been justified by the £ssay on tho Ironv 0/ SofihocUSj which has been 
termed the most exquisite piece of criticism in the English language. 
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or reflective, has fared better ? Has Plato ?, or Sophocles ?, 
or Dante ?, or Bacon ?, or Behmen ?, or Leibnitz ?, or Kant ? 
Their names have indeed been extolled ; but for the chief 
part of those who have extolled them, they might as well 
have written in an unknown tongue. Look only at Homer, 
whom one might deem of all poets the most easily intelligil)lc. 
Yet how the Greek critics misunderstood him ! who found 
everything in him except a poet. How must Virgil have 
misunderstood him, when he conceived himself to be writing 
a poem like the Iliad! How must those persons have 
misunderstood him, who have pretended to draw certain 
irrefragable laws of epic poetry from his wer/ks !, laws which 
are as applicable to them, as the rules of carpet-making are 
to the side of a hill in its vernal glory. How must Cowper 
have misunderstood him, when • he congealed him ! and 
Pope, when he bottled up his streaming waters in couplets, 
and coloured them till they were as gaudy as a drugeist’s 
window ! Here, as in numberless instances, we see how, as 
Goethe says so truly, every reader 

Reads himself out of the hook that he reads, nay, has he a strong 
mind, 

Reads himself into the book, and umalgaiiis his thoughts with the 
author’s. 

Nevertheless in the course of time the judgment of the 
intelligent few determines the jutlgment of tlie unintelligent 
many. Public opinion flows through the present as through 
a marsh, scattering itself in a nuiltituile of little brooks, 
taking any casual direction, and often stagnating sleepily ; 
until the more vigorous and active have gone before, and 
cut and embanked a channel, along which it may follow 
them. Thus on the main it has one voice for the past; and 
that voice is the voice of the judicious : but it has an ^ndless 
consort, or rather dissonance of voices for the present; and 
amid a mob the wisest are not likely to be the loudest. For 
tftey have the happy feeling that Time is their ally; and 
they know that hurrying im]ie<.ie5, ol'tener than it accelerates. 
At length however, when people are persuaded that they 
ought to like a book, they are not slow in finding out 
something to like in it. Our ])erceptions are tractable and 
ductile enough, if we earnestly desire that they should be so. 

u. 

Sophocles is the summit of Greek art. But one must have 
scaled many a steep, before one can estimate his height. It 
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is owing to his classical perfection, that he has generally 
been the least admiied of the great ancient poets : for little 
of his beauty is discernible by a mind that is not deeply 
principled and imbued with the spirit of antiquity. The 
overpow'ering grandeur of il^schylus has more of that which 
bursts through every conventional barrier, and rushes at 
once to the innermost heart of man. Homer lived before 
the Greeks were cut off so abruptly from other nations, and 
their peculiar qualities were brought out, in part through the 
influences of their country, which tended to break them up 
into small states, and thus gave a political importance to 
each individual fcitizen,—in part through the political in* 
stitutions which sprang out of these causes, and naturally 
became more and more deniocralical, in part through the 
workings, moral and intellectual, of Commerce, and of that 
freedom which all these circumstances combined to foster. 
Hence his national peculiarities are not so definitely marked. 
In m.any respects he nearly resenililcs those bards in other 
countries, who have lived in a like stale of society. There¬ 
fore, as a child is always at home wherever he may chance to 
be, so is Homer in all countries: and thus on the whole he 
perhaps is the ancient poet who has found the most favour 
with the moderns, grossly as, we have just seen, even he has 
often been misunderstood. Next to him in popularity, if I 
mistake not, come Euripides and Ovid ; who have been 
fondled in consequence of their being infected with several 
modern epidemic vices of style. They have nothing spiritual, 
nothing ideal, nothing mysterious. All that is valuable in 
them is spread out on the surface, often thinly as gold leaf. 
They are full of glittering points. Some of their gems are 
true; and few persons have eyes jto distinguish the false. 
They have great rhetorical pathos; and in poetry as in life 
clamoft>us importunity will awaken more general sympathy 
than silent distress. They are skilful in giving characteristic 
touches, rather th.an in representing characters; and the 
former please everybody, while it requires a considerable 
reach of imagination to apprehend and estimate the latter. 
In fine they are immoral, and talk morality. U. 

When a man says he sees nothing in a book, he very often 
means that he does not see himself in it; which, if it is not a 
comedy or a satire, is likely enough. 

What a person praises is perhaps a surer standard, even 
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than what he condemns, of his character, information, and 
abilities. No wonder then that in this prudent country most 
people are so shy of praising anything. 

Most painters have painted themselves. So have most 
poets; not so palpably indeed and confessedly, but still mote 
assiduously. Some have done nothing else. U. 

Many persons carry about their characters in their hands j 
not a few under their feet. U. 


• I 

What a lucky fellow he would be, who could invent a 
beautifying glass ! How customers would rush to him ! A 
royal funeral would be nothing to it. Nobody would stay 
away, except the two extremes, those who were satisfied 
w'ith themselves through their vanity, and those who were 
contented in their humility. At present one is forced to 
take up wdth one’s eyes; and they, spiteful creatures, won’t 
always beautify quite enough. U. 

Everybody has his own theatre, in which he is manager, 
actor, prompter, playwright, sceneshiftcr, boxkeeper, 

doorkeeper, all in one, and audience into the bargain, u. 

A great talker ought to be affable. Else how can he look 
to find others so? Yet his besetting temptation is to speak, 
rather than to hear. u. 

C’est un grand malheur qu’on ne peut se battre qu’en 
combattant. u. 

Nothing is accounted so proper in England as property. 

En France le propre est la propriete. u. 

I have mentioned individuality of character above among 

the distinctive qualities of the English. Not however that it 
is peculiarly ours, but common to us with the other nations 
of the Teutonic race, between whom and those nations in 
whose character, as in their language, the Latin blood is 
predominant, there is a remarkable contrast in this respect. 
Xandor, having resided many years among the latter, could 
not fail to notice this. ‘ I have often observed more variety 
(he makes Puntomichino say) in a single English household, 
than I believe to exist in all Italy ’. Solger {BrirfwechseU 
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p. 82) has a like remark with reference to the French: * A 
certain general outward culture makes them all know how to 
keep in their station, each doing just as his neighbours do; 
so that one seldom meets among them with that interesting 
and instructive oiiginality, which in other nations is so often 
■fofind in the lower orders. In France all classes have much 
the same sort of education, a superficial one enough, it is 
true; but hence even the meanest are able to hold up their 
heads 

Talk to a dozen Englishmen on any subject: there will be 
something |.)eculi.Y ami characteristic in the remarks of each. 
Talk to a dozen Frenchmen: they will all make the very 
same remark, and almost in the same words. Nor is this 
merely a delusive appearance, occasioned by a stranger’s 
inattention to the minuter shades of difference, as in a Bock 
of sheep an inexperienced eye will not discern one from 
another. It is that the generic and specific qualities are 
proportionably stronger in them, that they all tread in the 
same sheeptrack, that they all follow their noses, and that 
their noses, like those of cattle when a storm is coming on, 
all point the same way. A tiaveller cannot go far in the 
country, but something will be said about passports. I have 
heard scores of people talk of them at different times. Of 
course they all thought them excellent things: this belongs 
to their national vanity. What surprised me was, that they 
every one thought them excellent things for the self-same 
reason, because they prevent thieves and murderers from 
escaping ... a reason learned by rote, concerning which 
they had never thought of asking whether such was indeed 
the fact. 

Let me relate another instance in point. I happened to 
be in Paris at the time of the great eclipse in 1820, and was 
watching it from the gardens of the Tuileries. Several 
voices, out of a knot of persons near me, cried out one 
after the other, A A, comme e'est droU! Regardety comme 
e'est drdle. My own feelings not being exactly in this key, I 
walked away, but in vain. Go whither I would, the same 
sounds haunted me. Old men and children, young men and 
maidens, all joined in the same cuckoo cry; C*est him 
drdlc ! Regardez, comme desi drSle. Ak^ comme dest dr$le, 
Paris had toi.gues enough ; for these are never scarce there. 
But it seemed only to have a single mind: and this mind, 
even under the aspect of that portent which ‘perplexes 
nations’, could not contain or give utterance to more than 
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one thought or feeling, that what they, saw was birn 
drble. ' U. 

The monotonousness of French versification is only a type 
of that which pervades the national character, and herewith, 
of necessity, the representative and exponent of that character, 
their literature, since the age of Louis XIV. But this ready 
suppression, or rather iiupeif<!ct development, of those 
features which constitute individuality of character, is 
common, as I remarked before, more or less to all the 
nations of the Latin stock ; and it is scarcely less noticeable 
in the Romans, than in the rest. Indeed this is one main 
difference, to which most of the others arc referable, between 
the literature of the Greeks and that of the Romans. Hence, 
for instance, the Greeks, like ourselves and the Germans, 
had dramatic poetry, the essence of which lies in the icvela- 
tion of the inner man ; whereas the Roman drama, at least 
in its higher departments, was an :dien growth. Moreover 
in Greek literature every author is himsell, and has distinctive 
qualities whereby you may recognize him. But every Roman 
writer, as Frederic .Schlegel has justly observed, ‘ is in the 
first place a Roman, and next a Roman of a particular age’. 
That portion of him which is peculiarly his own is ever the 
least. Pars minima ipse si/i. You may find page after 
page in Tacitus and Scncca and the cider Pliny, which, hut 
for the difference of subject, might have been comjjoscd by 
any one of the three : and if Lucan had not written in verse, 
the trio might have i>cen a (juaritllc. u. 

The Romans had no love of Beauty, like the Greeks. 
They held no communion with Nature, like the Germans. 
Their one idea was Rome, not ancient, falmlous, poetical 
Rome, but Rome warring and conquering, and orbis foraru/n 
domina. S. P. Q. R. is inscribed on almo.d every page of 
their literature. With the Greeks all foreign nations were 
^dp^apoi, outcasts from the precincts of the Muses. I'o the 
Roman every stranger was a hostis, until he became a slave. 
Only compare the Olympic with tiie gladiatorial games. The 
object of the former was to do homage to Nature, and to 
exalt and glorify her excellent gifts ; that of the latter to 
appease the thirst for blood, w hen it was no longer quenched 
in the blood of foes. None but a Greek w'as deemed worthy 
of l^ing admitted to the first: but a Roman would have 
thought himself degraded by a mimic combat, in which the 
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%’ictory lay rather with the animal, than with the intellectual 
part of man. He left such sport to his jesters, slaves, and 
wild beasts. To him a triumph was the ideal and sum total 
of happiness : and verily it was something grand. U. 

• 

Milton has been compared to Raphael. He is much more 
like Michaelangelo. Michaelanf^elo is the painter of the 
Old Testament, Raphael of the New. Now Milton, as 
Wordsworth has said of him, was a Hebrew in soul. 
He M'as grand, severe, austere. He loved to deal with 
the primeval, elementary lOrms l>oth of inanimate nature 
and of human, btffore the manifold, ever multiplying com¬ 
binations of thought and feeling had shaped themselves into 
the multifarious complexities of human character. Both 
.Samson and Comus are ecpi.ally remote from the realities 
of modern humanity. He would have been a noble prophet. 
Among the Greeks, his imagination, like that of Aischylus, 
would have dwelt among the older gods. He wants the 
gentleness of Christian love, of that feeling to which the 
least thing is precious, as springing from Gt/d, and claiming 
kindred with man. 

Where to find a parallel for Raphael in the modern W'orld, 
I know not. Sophocles, among poets, most resembles him. 
In knowledge of the diversities of human character, he comes 
nearer than any other painter to him, who is unapproached 
and unapproachable, Shakspeare; and yet two worlds, that 
of Humour, .and that of Passion, separate them. In ex¬ 
quisiteness of art, Goethe might be compared to him. But 
neither he nor Shakspeare has Raphael’s deep Christian 
feeling. And then there is .such a peculiar glow and blush 
of beauty in his works; whithersoever he comes, he sheds 
beauty from his wings. 

Why ®id he die so early ? Because morning cannot last 
till noon, nor spring through summer. Early loo as it was, 
he had lived through two stages of his art, and had carried 
both to their highest ]>errcction. This rapid progressiveness 
of mind he also had in common with Shakspeare and Goethe, 
and with few others. U. 

The readers of the Giaour will remember the narrow arch, 
over which the faithful are to enter into Paradise. In fact 
this arch was ihc edge of the sword, or rather of the arched 
scimitar. Hereby, if they wielded it bravely and murder¬ 
ously, the Mussulmen thought they should attain to that 

M 
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Garden of Bliss. Hence too did they deem it their duty to 
drive all men thither, even along that narrow and perilous 
bridge; far more excusable in so doing, than those who have 
used like murderous weapons against their Christian brethren, 
in the belief t'^at they were casting them, not into heaven, 
but into hell. Even in minor matters the sword" is a 
perilous instrument whereby to seek one’s aim. Compulsion 
is not, and never can be conviction. They exclude each 
other. u. 

Musicians, at least dilettanti ones, are apt to complain of 
those who encore a tune, as having no truc*feeling for the art. 
It should be remembered however, that the peculiarity of 
music is, that its parts can never be perceived contempo¬ 
raneously, but only in succession. Yet no work of art can 
be understood, unless we have conceived the idea of it as a 
whole, and can discern the relations of its parts to each other 
as members of that whole. To judge of a picture, a statue, 
a building, we look at it again and again, both in its unity 
and in its details. So too do we treat a poem, which 
combines the objective permanence of the last-mentioned 
arts, with the successive development belonging to music. 
But until we know a piece of music, until we have heaid 
it through already, it is scarcely possible for any ear to 
understand it. The sturdiest asserter of the organic unity of 
works of art will not pretend that he could construct a play 
of Sliakspeare or of Sophocles out of a single scene, or even 
that he could construct a single speech out of the preceding 
ones ; although, when he has read and carefully examined it, 
he may maintain that all its parts hang together by a sort of 
inherent, inviolable necessity. The habit of lavishing all 
one’s admiration on striking parts, independently of their 
relation to the whole, does indeed betoken at*want of 
imaginative perception, and of proper esthetical culture. In 
true works of art too the beauty of the parts is raised to a 
higher power by the living idea which pervades the whole, 
as the physical beauty of Raphael’s Virgins is by their relation 
to their Divine Child. But for that very reason do we gaze 
on them with greater intentness, and return to them again 
and again. Nay, docs not Nature herself teach us to encore 
tunes ? Her songsters repeat their songs over and over, with 
endless iteration. u. 

Wisdom is Alchemy. Else it could not be Wisdom. 
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This ii its unfailing characteristic, that it ‘finds good in 
everything’, that it renders all things more precious. In 
this respect also does it renew the spirit of childhood within 
us : while foolishness hardens our hearts, and narrows our 
thoughts, it makes us feel a childlike curiosity and a childlike 
interest about all things. When our view is confined to 
ourselves, nothing is of value, except what ministers in one 
way or other to our own personal gratification: but in 
proportion as it widens, our sympathies increase and multiply; 
and when we have learnt to look on all things as God’s 
works, then, as liis work^, they are all endeared to us. 

Hence nothing can be further from true wisdom, than the 
mask of it assumed by men of the world, who affect a cold 
indifference about whatever does not belong to their own 
'ininediatc circle of interests or pleasuies. U. 

It were much to be wished that some philosophical scholar 
would explain the practical influence of religion in the ancient 
world. Aluch has been done of late for ancient mythology, 
which itself, until the time of Voss, was little better than a 
confused, tangled mass. Greek and Roman fables of all 
ages and sexes were jumbled together indiscriminately, with 
an interloper here and there from Egypt, or from the East; 
and, whether found in Homer or in Tzetzes, they were all 
supposed to belong to the }-ame whole. Vcfs, not John 
Gerard, but John Henry, did a good service in trying to 
bring some sort of order and distinctness into this medley. 
But he mostly left out of sight, that one of the chief elements 
in mythology is the religious. ITis imagination too was 
rather that of a kitchen-garden, than either of a flower- 
garden, or a forest: his favouiite flowers were cauliflowers. 
Since 1 ^ days there have been many valuable contributions 
toward the history and genesis of mythology by Welcker, 
Otlfried Mueller, Buttmann, and others ; though the master 
mind that is to discern and unfold the organic idea is still 
wanting. 

Mythology however is not Religion. It may rather be 
regarded as the ancient substitute, the poetical counterpart, 
for dogmatic theology. In addition to this, we require to 
know what was the Religion of the ancients, what influence 
Religion exercised over their feelings, over their intellect, 
over their wili, over their views of life, and their actions. 
This too must be a historical work, distinguishing what 
belongs to different ages, giving us fragmentary representa- 
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tions where nothing more is discoverable, and carefully 
eschewing the attempt to complete and restore the fragments 
of one age by pieces belonging to another. Here also we 
shall find progressive stages, faith, superstition, scepticism, 
secret and open unbelief, which slid or rolled back into new 
forms of arbitrary superstition. “U. 

Many learned men, Grotius, for inst.ince, and Wetstein, 
have taken pains to illustr.ate the New 'I'estament by quoting 
all the passages they could collect from the writers of classical 
antiquity, expressing sentiments in any way analogous to the 
doctrines and precepts of tlic Gospel. Ttiis some persons 
regard as a disparagement to the honour of the (iospel, which 
they would fain supjiose to have come down all at once from 
heaven, like a meteoric stone from a volcano in the moon, 
consisting of elements wholly din'erent from anything found 
upon earth. But surely it is no disparagement to the wisdom 
of God, or to the dignity of Reason, that the development of 
Reason should be preceded by corrcspomling instincts, and 
that something analogous to it should be found even in 
inferior animals. It is no disparageint nt to the sun, that he 
should be preceded by the <iawn. On the contrary this is 
his glory, as it was also that of the Messiah, that, in the 
words with which Milton describes His approach to battle, 
‘ far off His coming shone.’ If there had been no instincts 
in man leading him to Christianity, no yearnings and crav¬ 
ings, no stings of conscience and aspirations, for it to 
quiet and satisfy, it would have been no religion for man. 
Therefore, instead of shrinking from the notion that anything 
at all similar to any of the doctrines of Christianity may be 
found in heathen forms of religion, let us seek out all such 
resemblances diligently, giving thanks to God that He has 
never left Himself wholly without a witness. When'^Sve have 
found them all, they will only be single rays darting up here 
and there, forerunners of the sunrise. Subtract the whole 
amount of them from the Gospel, and quite enough will 
remain to bless God for, even the whole Gospel. u. 

Everybody knows and loves the beautiful story of the dog 
Argus, who just lives through the term of his master’s 
absence, and sees him return to his home, and recognizes 
him, and rejoicing in the sight dies. Beautiful too as the 
atory is in itself, it has a still deeper allegorical interest. 
For how many Arguses have there been, how many will 
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there be hereafter, the course of whose years has been so 
ordered, that they will have just lived to see their Lord come 
and take possession of His home, and in their joy at the 
blissful sight have departed ! How many such spirits, like 
Simeon’s, will swell the praises of Him who spared them that 
He might save them. 

When watching by a deathbed, I have heard the cock crow 
as a signal for the spirit to take its flight from this world. 
This, I believe, is a common hour for such a journey. It is 
a comfortable thought, to regard the sufferer as having 
passed through the night, and lived to see the dawn of an 
eicrnal day. Perhaj)s some thought of this kind flitted 
through the mind of Socrates, when he directed his sacrifice 
to Esculapius. Mr Evans has thought fit, in his life of 
Justin Maiiyr, wdien comparing the end of Justin with that 
of Socrates, to rebuke the latter as a ‘ mere moralist,’ who 
* exhibited in his last words a trait of gross heathen super¬ 
stition.’ Surely this is neither wise nor just. It was not 
owing to any fault in Soeiates that he was not a Christian, 
that he was ‘a mere momlist.’ On the contrary', it is a 
glorious thing that he sliould have been a moralist, and such 
a moralist, amid the darkness of Heathenism ; and his glory 
is increased by his having recognized the duty of retaining a 
positive worship, while he saw its abuses, by his having been 
a philosopher, and yet not an unbeliever. I never could 
understand how it is necessiiry for the exaltation of 
Christianity to depreciate Socrates, any more than how 
it is requisite for the exaltation bf the Creator to revile 
all the works of llis Creation. U. 

The Rabbis tell, tliat, when Moses was about to lead the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, he remembered the promise 
made joseph, that his bones should be carried with them, 
and buried in the Lantl of I'romise. But not knowing how 
to make out which w ere the real bones of Joseph, among the 
many laid in the same sepulchre, he stood at the entrance of 
the sepulchre, and cried Bones of Joseph^ comefo. ih ! Where¬ 
upon the bones rose up and came toward him. With thankful 
rejoicing he gathered them together, and bore them away to 
the tents of Israel. 

Strange as this fable may seem, it is the likeness of a 
stranger reality, which we may see in ourselves and in others. 
For when our spirits, being awakened to the sense of their 
misery and slavery, are aroused by the voice of some great 
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Deliverer to go forth into the land of freedom and hope, do 
we not often turn back to the sepulchres in the house of our 
bondage, in which from time to time we have laid up such 
parts of ourselves as seemed to belong to a former stage of 
being, expecting to find them living, and able to answer the 
voice which calls them to go forth with us? It is only by 
repeated disappointments, that we are taught no longer to 
seek the living among the dead, but to proceed on our 
pilgrimage, bearing the tokens of mortality along with \is, 
in the assurance that, if we do bear them patiently 
and faithfully, until we come to the Land of Lite, 
we may then deposit them in their true l\ome, as precious 
seeds of immortality, which, though sown in corruption and 
dishonour and weakness, will be raised in incorruption and 
glory and pow’er. e. 

When will the earth again hear the glad announcement, 
that the people bring much more than enough for the service oj^ 
the workf which the Lord commanded to make (£xod., xxxvi, 
5 ) ? Yet, until we bring more than enough, at least until we 
are kindled by a spirit which will make us desire to do so, we 
shall never bring enough. And ought we not ? Your econo¬ 
mists will say A^o. They, who think the sun a useful 
creature, if he would come down from the sky and light 
their fires, will gravely reprehend such wasteful extravagance. 
At the same time no doubt they will continually be guilty 
of far greater and more w'a.slcful. 

Among the numberler.s marvels, at which nobody marvels, 
few are more marvellous than the recklessness with which 
priceless gifts, intellectual and moral, are squandered and 
thrown away. Often have I gazed with w'onder at the 
prodigality displayed by Nature in the cistus, which unfolds 
hundreds or thousands of its white starry blossoms morning 
after motning, to shine in the light of the sun for an nour or 
two, and then fall to the ground. But who, among the sons 
and daughters of men, gifted with thoughts ‘ which wander 
through eternity*, and with powers which have the godlike 
privilege of working good, and giving happiness, who does 
not daily let thousands of these thoughts drop to the ground 
and rot?, who does not continually leave his powers to 
draggle in the mould of their own leaves ? The imagination 
can hardly conceive the heights of greatness and glory to 
which mankind would be raised, if all their thoughts and 
energies were to be animated with a living purpose, or even 
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those of a angle people, or of the educated among a single 
people. But as in a forest of oaks, among the millions of 
acoms that fall every autumn, there may perhaps be one in 
a million that will grow up into a tree, somewhat in like 
manner fares it with the thoughts and feelings of man. 

.What then must be our confusion, when we see all these 
wasted thoughts and feelings rise up in the Judgment, and 
bear witness against us ! 

But how are we to know whether they are wasted or not ? 
We have a simple, infallible test. Those which are laid up 
in heaven, those which are laid up in any heavenly work, 
those whereby w» in any way carry on the work of God upon 
earth, are not wasted. Those which are laid up on earth, in 
any mere earthly work, in carrying out our own ends, or the 
ends of the Spirit of Evil, are ht-irs of death from the first, 
and can only rise out of it for a moment, to sink back into it 
for ever. u. 

People seem to think that love toward God must be 
something tofl^y difi'erent in kind from the love wliich we 
feel toward our fellow-creatures, nay, as though it might 
exist without any feeling at all. If we believed that it ought 
to be the same feeling, which is excited by a living friend 
upon earth, higher and purer, but not less real or warm, and 
if we tried our hearts, to see whether it is in us, by the same 
tests, there w'ould be less self-deception on this point; and 
we should more easily be convinced that we must be wholly 
destitute of that, of which w’e can show no lively token. a. 

The difference between heathen virtue and Christian 
goodness is the difference betw’een oars and sails, or rather 
between galleys and ships. 

» 

God never does things by halves. He never lekves any 
work unfinished : they are all wholes from the first. There 
are no demigods in Scripture. What is God is perfect God* 
What is man is mere man. 

The power of Faith will often shine forth the most, where 
the character is naturally weak. There is less to intercept 
and interfere with its workings. a. 

In the outward course of events we are often ready to see 
the hand of God in great things, but refuse to own it in 
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small. In like manner it often happens that even they, who 
in heavy trials look wholly to God for strength and support, 
wall in lesser matters trust to themselves. This is the source 
of the weakness and inconsistency betrayed by many, who 
yet on great occasions will act rightly. a. 

% 

A blind man lets himself be led by a child. So must we 
be brought to feel, and to acknowledge to ourselves, that we 
are blind; and then the time may come when a little Child 
shall lead us. u. 

Love, it has been said, descends more abundantly than it 
ascends. The love of parents for their children has always 
been far more pow'trful than that of children for their 
parents: and who among the sons of men ever loved God 
with a thousandth part of the love which God lias manifested 
to us ? A. 

By giving the glory of good actions to man, instead of to 
God, we weaken the power of example. If such or such 
a grace be the growth of such or such a character, our 
character, which is different, may be {|uite unable to attain 
to it. But if it be God’s work in the soul, then on us too 
may He vouchsafe to bestow the same gift as on our 
neighbour. a. 

In darkness there ir no choice. It is light, that enables us 
to see the differences l>etween things: and it is Christ, that 
gives us light. 

What is snow? Is it that the angels are shedding their 
feathers on the earth? Or is the sky showeting its blossoms 
on the grave of the departed year ? In it we sue that^^ if the 
Earth is to be arrayed in this vesture of purity, her raiment 
must descend on her from aliove. Alas too ! we see in it, 
how soon that pure garment becomes spotted and sullied, 
how soon it mostly passes away. There is something in it 
singularly appropriate to the season of our Lord’s Nativity, 
as Milton has so finely urged in his Hymn: 

Natui'c in awe to Him 
Han dotted her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master hO to sympalhiae. 

Only with speeches fair 
She wooes the gentle air 
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To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 

And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 

Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look So near upon her foul deformities, 

' For this, as well as for other reasons, it was happy that 
ihe Nativity was placed in December. U. 


U'riiii'n at Catubruioe, January iSih, rSi^, 

Mighty Magician, Nature 1 I have heard 

Of rapjd transformations, in my dreams 

Seen how with births the mind at freedom teems, 

Seen how the trees their gallant vestments gird 
In Spring's all-pregnant hour. But thou exccllest 
All fal)lcd witchery, all the mind's ijuick brood ; 

Keen ihyselt' thou dost surpass. \\ hat mood 
Of wanton power is this, in which thou wellcst 
From thy irnjjenctrable source, to pour 
A flood of milk-white splendour o'er the earth! 
•Shedding such tr.nmiuil joy on Winter hoar. 

More jmre than jocund Sfiring's exulting mirth, 

A joy like that sv\eet calmness, which is sent 
To soothe the parting hour, where life is innocents 

Yes, lovely art thou. Nature, as the death 
Of righteous spirits. Yesternight 1 sate, 

And ga/ed, and all the scene was desolate. 

I wake, and all is changed, as though the breath 
Of sleep had borne me to another world, 

'J'hc abode of innocence. Still a few flakes 
1 >rop, soft as falling stars. 'J'he sun now makes 
'J'hc da/zliiig --now more dazzling. Flowers np-curled 
In sleep thus swiftly scarce their bloom unfold, 

As these wide plains, so lately blank, disclo.se 
'I'lieir lilicd face. The nun, whose .streaming hair 
Is shorn, arrayed in spotless white behold : 

And Earth, when shorn of all her verdure, glows, 

In her bright veil, more saintly and more fair. 

An hour have I been stamling, and have gazed 
On this pure field of snow, smooth as a lake. 

When every wind is hushed ; and no thought brake 
'I’he trance of ple.isure which tlic vision raised. 

Or, if a thought intruded, 'twas desire 
To lean my fevereil cheek upon that breast 
Of virgin softne.ss, and to taste the rest 
Its beauty seemed to promise. But the fire 
Would not more surely mock my erring grasp. 

No faith is found, no ju-rmanence, in form 
Of loveliness, not e'en in woman’s. Love 
Must stand on some more stable base, must clasp, 
Round objects more enduring, life more warm; 

UU only food the soul, his only home above. 

M ♦ 
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And now another thoufrht intrudes to mar 
The quiet o» my rausin^p's, like a sound 
Of thunder groaning through Night’s still profound, 

And lures me to wage reckless, impious war 
Against the beauty of that silver main, 

To violate it with my feet, to tread 
O’er all its charms, to stain its spotless bed,— 

As some lewd wretch would a ‘air virgin stain. 

Whence this wild, wayward fantasy? My soul 
Would shrink with horror from such deed of shame. 

Yet oft, amid our passions restless roll. 

We love with wrong to dally without aim *. 

Alas ! too soon the angel visitant 

In Nature's course will leave our earthly haunt. U 

January tfth, 1S/7. 

I said, our angel visitant would flee 
Too soon, unknowing with what truth I spoke. 

For he is gone, already gone, like smoke 
Of mists dissolving o’er the morning lea. 

The faint star melts in daylight’s dawning beam ; 

The thin cloud fades in ether’s crystal sea; 

Thoughts, feelings, words, spring forth, and cease to be : 
And thou hast also vanished, like a dream 
Of childhood come to cheer Earth’ hoary age, 

As though the aged Eatth herself had dreamt, 

Viewless as hopes, fleeting as oys of youth ; 

And, bright as was thine air-born equipage, 

It only served fallaciously to tempt 
With visionary bliss, and bore no heart of truth 

How like to Joy in everything thou art! 

Who earnest to smile upon our wintry way, 

Like in thy brightness, like in thy decay, 

A moment radiant to delude the heart. 

And what of thee remains ? Naught, save the tear 
In which thou diest away ; save tlmt the field 
Has now relaxed its bosom late congealed, 

As trozen hearts will in some short career 
Of gladness open, looking for the spring, 

And find it not, and sink back into ice ; 

Save that the brooks rush turSidly along, 

Flooding their banks thus, after revelling 
In some briei rapturous dream ot Paradise, 

In passionate recoil our roused atfections throng. V 

The French rivers ptutake of the national character. 
Many of them look broad, grand, and imposing; but they 
have no depth. And the greatest river in the countiy, the 
Rhone, loses half its usefulness from the impetuosity of its 
current. 

* * To dally with wrong that does no harm ’—Coleridge, Christabel, 
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True goodness is like the glowworm in this, that it shines 
most when no eyes, except those of heaven, are upon it. u. 

Ife who does evil that good may come, pays a toll to the 
devil to let him into heaven. 

Many Italian girls are said to profane the black veil by 
taking it against their will; and so do many English girls 
profane the white one. 

The bulk of*men, in choosing a wife, look out for a 
Fornarina: a few in youth dream about finding a Belle 
/aniinilre. U. 

We are so much tlie creatures of habit, that no great and 
sudden change can at hrst be altogether agreeable , . 
unless it be here and there a honeymoon. A. 

Our appetites were given to us to preserve and to propagate 
life. We abuse them for its destruction. A. 

The mind is like a sheet of white paper in tins, that the 
impressions it receives the oftenest, and retains the longest, 
arc black ones. 

None but a fool is always right; and his right is the most 
unreasonable wrong. 

% 

The difference between a speech and an essay should be 
something like that between a field of battle and a parade. 

u. 

What do our clergy lose by reading their sermons ? They 
lose preaching, the preaching of the voice in many cases, the 
preaching of the eye almost always. 

Histories used often to be stories. The fashion now is to 
leave out the story. Our histories are stall-fed ; the facts 
are absorbed by the reflections, as the meat sometimes is by 
the fat. U. 

Cesl affreiix comme il est p&le ! il devroit mettre un peu d» 
rousjfe : cried a woman out of the crowd, as the First Consul 
rode by at a review in 1802. She thought a general ought to 
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show a little blood in his cheeks. One might say the same 
of sundry modern philosophical treatises. V. 

Some persons give one the notion of an abyss of shallowness. 
These terms may seem contradictory; hut, like so many 
other contradictions, they have met and shaken hands in 
human nature. All such a man’s thoughts, all his feelings, 
are superficial; yet, try him where you will, you cannot get 
to a firm footing. U. 

A historian needs a peculiar discernment for that which is 
important and essential and generative in human affairs. 
This is one of the main elements of the historical genius, as 
it is of the statesmanly. U. 

A statesman should have ears to hear the distant rustling 
of the wings of Time. Most j)eoi)le only catch sight of it, 
when it is flying away. When it is overhead, it darkens thrir 
view. U. 

La France^ c' est mot, disoit Louis XIV. Mais son 
ambition n’ ^toit que mediocre : car, Ic monde, d est mot, 
dit tout le monde. u. 

An epicure is said to have complained of a haunch of 
venison, as being too much for one, yet not enough for two. 
iJonaparte thought the same of the wtjrlcl. What a great 
man he must have been then ! To be sure : amlution is just 
as valid a proof of a strong and sound mind, as gormandizing 
is of a strong and sound body. u. 

The memory ought to be a store-room. Many turnt theirs 
rather into a lumber-room. Nay, even stores grow mouhly 
and spoil, unless aired and used betimes ; and then they too 
become lumber. u. 

At Havre I saw some faces from the country, which 
reminded me of our old monuments, and showed me what 
the beauties must have been, that inspired the chivalry of our 
Henries and Edwards. They were long, almost to a fault, 
regular, tranquil, unobservant, with the clearest, freshest 
bloom. At Rouen these faces are no longer met with ; and 
one finds oneself quite in France, the only country in civilized 
Europe wheie beauty is of the compoSi^ order, made up of 
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ptettiness, liveliness, sparkling eyes, artificial flovrers, and a 
shawl, the only region between Lapland and Morocco, where 
youth is without bloom, and age w’ithout dignity. 

Expression is action ; beauty is repose. 

People say, St Peter’s looks larger every time they see it. 
It does more. It seems to grow larger, while the eye is fixed 
t>n it, even from the very door, and then expands, as you go 
forward, almost like our idea of God. 

Hie /lie salt a. • Do not wait for a change of 

outward circumstances ; but take your circumstances as they 
arc, and make the best of tliem. 'Phis saying, which was 
meant to shame a braggart, will admit of a very different and 
profounder application. Goethe has changed the postulate 
of Archimedes, 67 rw vtc a siau<iini;^-plaee, and I will move 
the worldy info the pr< cej-t Make ^ood thy standing-place^ and' 
move the world. This is what he did throughout his life. So 
too was it that Luther moved the world, not by waiting for 
a fiivourablc opportunity, but by doing his daily work, by 
doing Goil’s will day by day, without thinking of looking 
beyond. We ought not to linger in inaction until Blucher 
comes up, but, the moment we catch sight of him in the 
distance, to rise and charge. Hercules niust go to Atlas, 
and take his load tiff his shoulders perforce. This too is the 
meaning of the maxims in Wilhelm Meister; Here^ or no¬ 
where, is iJerrnhnt : Here, or non herc, is America. We are 
not to keep on looking out for the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but to lielieve firmly, and to acknowledge that it is 
to come, and to live and act in that knowledge and assurance. 
Then will it indeed be come for us. U. 

business of Philosophy is to circumnavigate human 
nature. Before we start, we are told that we shall find 
jicople who stand head <iownw'ards, with their feet against 
ours. Very many won’t believe this, and swear it must be 
all a hoax. Many take fright at the thought, and resolve to 
stay at home, where their peace will not lie disturbed by such 
preposterous visions. Of those who set out, many stop 
half way, among the antipodes, and insist this standing head 
downwards is the true posture of every reasonable being. It 
is only the favoured few, who are happy enough to complete 
the round, and to gel home again; where they find every* 
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thing just as they left it, save that henceforward they see it 
in its relations to the world, of which it forms a part. This 
too is the proof that they have indeed completed the round, 
•their getting back to their home, and not feeling strange, but 
at home in it. u. 

The common notion of the Ideal, as exemplified more 
especially in the Painting of the last century, degrades it 
into a mere abstraction. It was assumed that, to raise an 
object into an ideal, you must get rid of everything individual 
about it. Whereas the true ideal is the individual, j-iurified 
and potentiated, the individual freed from everything that is 
not individual in it, with all its parts pervadeJl and animated 
and harmonized by the spirit of life which flows from the 
centre. 

This blunder however ran cheek by jowl with another, 
much like a pair of mules dragging the mind of man to 
the palace of the Omnipotent Is'onentity. F(jr the purport 
of the Essay on the Human Undcrsiaiidin;r^ like that of 
its unacknowledged parent, and that of the numerous fry 
which sprang from it, was just the same, to maintain that 
we have no ideas, or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
our ideas are nothing more than abstractions, dei'ecated by 
divers processes of the Understanding. Thus flame, for 
instance, is an abstraction from coal, a rose from a clod 
of earth, life from* food, thought from sense, God from the 
world, which itself is only a prior alistraction from Chaos. 

There is no hopie of arriving at Truth, until we have 
learned to acknowledge that the creatures of Space and 
Time are, as it were, so many chambers of the j)rison-house, 
in which the timeless, spaceless Ideas of the Eternal Mind 
are shut up, and that the utmost reach of Alistraclion is, not 
to create, but to liberate, to give freedom and consciousness 
to that, which existed potentially and in embryo before.*' U. 

The word encyclopedia, which of late years has emerged , 
from the study of the philosopher, and is trundled through 
every street and alley by such as go about teaching the 
rudiments of omniscience, is an example how language is 
often far wiser than the people who make use of it. The 
framers of words, as has been remarked already (vol. i, 
I>- 324), seem not seldom to have been gifted with something 
like a spirit of divination, which enabled them to see more 
than they distinctly perceived, to anticipate more than they 
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knew. The royal stamp however, which was legible when 
the word was first issued, is often rubbed oflF; and it is worn 
down until one hardly knows what it was meant to be. The 
word encyclopedia implies the unity and circularity of know¬ 
ledge, that it has one common central principle, which is at 
9nce constitutive and regulative : for there can be no circle 
without a centre; and it is by an act emanating from the 
centre, that the circle must be constructed. Moreover the 
name implies that in knowledge, as in being, there is not 
merely a progression, hut a returning upon itself, that the 
alpha and omega coincide, and that the last and fullest truth 
must be the sejfsame with the first germinal truth, that it 
must be, as it were, the full-grown oak which was latent in 
the acorn. Whereas our encyclopedias are neither circular, 
nor have they any centre. If they have the slightest claim 
to such a title, it can only be as round robins, all the sciences 
l)eing tossed together in them just as the whim of the alphabet^ 
has dictated. Indeed one might almost fancy that a new* 
interpretation of the name had been devised, and that 
henceforw'ard it was to mean, all kncnoledge in a penny 
piece, U. 

Dugald Stewart, in trying at the beginning of his 
Philosophy of the Human Mind to account for the 
prejudice commonly entertained in Engl%nd stgainst meta¬ 
physical speculations, urges ‘ the frivolous and absurd 
discussions which abound in the writings of most meta¬ 
physical authors’, as the justifying cause of this prejudice. 
Hereby, it appears shortly after, he especially means ‘the 
vain and unprofitable disquisitions of the Schoolmen’. No 
doubt too he would subsequently have ranked ‘the vain 
and unprofitable disquisitions’ of Kant and his successors 
aloT^ with them. Here we find a singular phenomenon 
in the history of causation. A cause, which acts attractively 
in its own neighbourhood, is assumed to act repulsively at a 
distance, both in time and in space. The Scholastic Philo¬ 
sophy, which so fascinated the thoughtful in its own age, the 
modern Philosophy of Germany, by which almost every 
intellect in that country has been more or less possessed and 
inspired, are the cause why we in England and in these days 
care so little about The Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
Conversely he may perhaps have consoled himself by 
arguing, that, as so few people in his days cared about 
The Philosophy of the Human Mind^ multitudes, according 
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to the law of compensation, will take the deepest interest 
in it hereafter; and that Keid’s Philosophy is like a rocket, 
which has nothing very captivating while one holds it in 
one’s hands, yet which will spread out into a stream of light, 
when it mounts to a distance. But O no! These very 
speculations, which are condemned as *vain and unprofitt 
able’, are the speculations which come home to men’s hearts 
and ^)Soms, and stir and kindle them. When we are told 
that we are bundles of habits, that our minds are sheets of 
white paper, that our thoughts arc the extract of our 
sensations, that our conscience is a mere ledger of profit 
and loss, we turn to the practical business of life, as 
furnishing nobler subjects to occupy our time with. When 
we are told of our immortal, heaven-born nature, of the 
eternal laws of Reason, of Imagination, of Conscience, we 
start out of our torpor; and our hearts respond to the voice 
which calls us to such contemplations. Surely the country¬ 
men of Locke and Hume and Hartley and Keid and Priestley 
and Paley might have nearer reasons for disregarding 
metaphysics, than those found in the subtilties of Scotus 
and Aquinas, of whom, be it remembered, they knew 
nothing. U. 

A similar habit of thought led the same writer to say, 
in his Dissertation on the rro;.'jcss of /^/tiiosophy, prefixed to 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica (p. 25): 
* In modem times this influence of names is, comparatively 
speaking, at an end. The object of a public teacher is no 
longer to inculcate a particular .system of dogmas, but to 
prepare his pupils for exercising their own judgments, to 
exhibit to them an outline of the difl'erent sciences, and to 
suggest subjects for their future examination ’. Now what is 
the result of this change? That the pupil’s mind is nrtzed 
and bewildered in a labyrinth of outlines, that he know.s not 
whither to turn his steps, or where to fix, that the * future 
examination ’ is postponed sine die, and that he leaves the 
university knowing a little about everything, but knowing 
nothing. No good was ever effected by filling a student's 
mind with outlines. It is to sow the husk, instead of the 
kernel. 

‘ It was in consequence (Mr Stewart adds in a note) of 
this mode of conducting education, by means of oral in¬ 
struction alone, that the different sects of philosophy arose 
in ancient Greece’, One might have fancied that this 
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instance would have sufficed to show what a powerful 
influence may be exercised in this manner, by a teacher who 
knows how to act upon the minds and the affections of his 
hearers ; wherefore the aim of a wise teacher should be to 
make the most of so useful an instrument, taking care to 
apply it to a right purpose. For what example does the 
history of literature present of a study flourishing as Philo- 
sojiby did in (ireece? In fact the worst thing about it was 
its over-luxuriance, which needed pruning and repressing, 
Put no. The oracles of history, like all others, are two-edged. 
Let them speak as loudly and distinctly as they may, they 
are not to be urxlcrstood, unless the hearer is willing to 
understand them. Where this will is wanting, a person may 
prefer the barrenness wliich has surrounded the Edinburgh 
melaphysical chair, to the rich, ever-teeming tropic landscape 
of (Ireek I’hilosopiiy. 

Cherish and foster that spirit of love, w'hich lies wakeful, 
seeking what it may feed on, in every genial young mind : 
supply it with wholesome food : place an object before it 
worthy of its embraces : else it will try to appease its 
cravings by lawless indulgence. What your system may be, 
is of minor importance : in every one, as Leibnitz says, there 
is a sutiiciency of truth : the tree must have life in it; or it 
could not stand. Put you should plant the tree in the open 
plain, before your pupil’s eyes ; do not leave«him to find out 
liis way amid the windings of a tangled forest : let him see 
it distinctly, by itself; and no matter to what height it may 
rise, his sight will iivertop it ; though, when it is surrounded 
by others, he cannot scan its dimensions. Plunge as deep 
as you will into the sea of knowledge ; and do not fear his 
being unable or unwilling to follow yon. The difficulty itself 
acts as a spur. For in this respect the mind is unlike a 
sword m it will be sharpened more effectively by a rugged 
rock, than by a whetstone. It springs up strongest and 
loftiest in craggy places, where it has had to commune and 
wage battle with the winds. 

The cautious avoidance of difficult and doubtful points by 
a teacher in a university implies an ignorance of the sus¬ 
ceptibility and subtilty of the youthful mind, whenever its 
feelings go along w’ith its studies. He who is to win the 
race, must not stop short of the goal, or go wide of it, 
through fear of running against it: vida fei-vidis evitaia rotis^ 
this will be his aim. Would Columbus have discovered 
America, if he had been merely trained to fair-weather, 
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pleasure-boat sailing ? Could Shakspeare have written I^ar 
and Hamlet^ if some Scotch metaphysician had ‘prepared 
him for exercising his own judgment’ by ‘exhibiting an 
outline of the different sciences to him, and suggesting 
subjects for his future examination ?’. Concrete is said to be 
the best foundation for a house ; and it is by the observation 
of the concrete, that Nature trains the thinking powers of 
mankind. This her method then, we m;iy be sure, will also 
be the most efficient with individuals. 

Besides, this calling upon the young, at the very moment 
when they are first crossing the threshold of the temple of 
Knowledge, to sit in judgment on all the majestic forms that 
line the approach to its sanctuary, tends to pamper the vice, 
to which the young are especially prone, of an over-weenmg, 
presumptuous vanity. Under judicious guidance they may 
be trained to love and reverence Truth, and all her high- 
priests : but more easily may they be led to despise the 
achievements of former times, and to set up their own age, 
and more especially themselves, as the highest objects of 
their worship. This loo must needs be the result, when 
they are taught to give sentence on all the great men of old, 
to regard their own decision as supreme, and to pay homage 
solely to themselves. What will, what must be the produce 
of such a system? Will they not be like the Moralist in 
Wordsworth’s PoeCs Epitaph? who 


has neither eyes nor ears, 

Himself his world, and his own God : 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul ran cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small, 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual all-in-all. t>. 


A Strong and vivid imagination is scarcely less valuable to 
a philosopher, than to a poet. For the philosopher also 
needs that the objects of his contemplation should stand in 
their living fulnes.s before him. The first requisite for 
discerning the relations and differences of things is to sec 
the things themselves clearly and di.stinctly. From a want 
of this clear, di.stinct perception, the bulk of tho.se w'ho busy 
themselve.s in the construction of jihilosophical systems, are 
apt to substitute abstractions for realities; and on these 
abstractions they build their card-houses by the aid of 
logical formulas. No wonder that such houses are soon 
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overthrown, nay, that they topple er« long through their 
own insubstantiality. 

Nevertheless an imaginative philosopher has continual 
occasion for exercising a more than ordinary self-distrust. 
Among the manifold aspects of things, there are always 
some which wdll appear to accord with his prepossessions. 
They will seem in his eyes, under the colouring of these 
prepossessions, to fit into his scheme, just as though it had 
ireen made for them. But svhenever this is the case, we 
should be especially distrustful of appearances. For a prima 
facie view' of things cannot be a scientifically or philosophically 
correct one. It w^ll have more or less of subjective, relative 
truth, but can never be the truth itself, absolutely and ob¬ 
jectively. Whatever our j^osition may be, it cannot be the 
centre; and only from the centre can things be seen in their 
true bearings and relations. Yet, by an involuntary delusion, 
consequent upon our separation .and estrangement from the 
real Centre of the Universe, the Centre that does not abide 
in any single point, but at every point finds a Universe 
encircling it, we cannot help assuming that we ourselves 
are that centre, and that the sun and moon and stars are 
merely revolving around us. u. 

PrUiiens iiiquisitio diiuidium scientiae. The first step to 
self-knowledge is self-distrust. Nor can we attain to any 
kind of know ledge, except by a like process. We must fall 
on our knees at the threshold ; or we shall not gain entrance 
into the temple. U. 

They who are in the habit of passing sentence upon books, 
and what ignoramus in our days does not deem himself fully 
qualified for sitting in the seat of the scorner?, are apt to 
think tl^t they have condemned a work irretrievably, when 
they have pronounced it to be unintelligible. Unintelligible 
tow'hom? To ihcmsclves, the self-constituted judges. So 
that their sentence presumes their competency to pronounce 
it: and this, to everyone save themselves, maybe exceedingly 
questionable. 

It is true, the very purpose for which a writer publishes his 
thoughts, is, that his readers should share them with him. 
Hence the primary requisite of a style is its intelligibleness : 
that is to say, it must be capable of being understood. But 
intelligibleness is a relative quality, varying with the capacity 
of the reader. The easiest book in a language is inaccessible 
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to those who have never set foot within the pale of that 
language. The simplest elementary treatise in any science 
is obscure and perplexing, until we become familiar with the 
terminology of that science. Thus every writer is entitled to 
demand a certain amount of knowledge in those for w’hom he 
writes, and a certain degree of dexterity in using the imple¬ 
ments of thought. In this respect too there shinild not only 
be milk for babes, but also strong meat for those who are of 
full age. It is absurd to lay down a rule, that every man’s 
thoughts should move at the self-same puce, the measure of 
which we naturally take from our own. Indeed, if it fatigues 
us to keep up with one who walks faster, and steps out 
more widely than we are wont to do, there may also be 
an excess on the other side, which is more intolerably 
wearisome. 

Of course a W'riter, who desires to be popular, will not put 
on seven-league boots, with which he would soon escape out 
of sight. Yet the highest authority has told us, that ‘ the 
poet’s eye Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven taking the rapidity of vision as a type for that of 
the Imagination, which surely ought not to lag behind the 
fleetest of the senses. In logical processes indeed transitions 
are less sudden. If you w'ish to V)ind people with a chain of 
reasoning, you must not skip over too many of the links ; or 
they may fail to perceive its cogency. Still it is wholesome 
and bracing for the mind, to have its faculties kept on the 
.stretch. It is like the effect of a walk in Switzerland upon 
the body. Reading an Essay of Bacon’s for instance, or a 
chapter of Aristotle or of Butler, if it be well and thoughtfully 
read, is much like climbing up a hill, and may do one the 
same sort of good. Set the tortoise to run against the hare ; 
and, even if he does not overtake it, he will <lo more than he 
ever did previously, more than he would ever have^thought 
himself capable of doing. Set the hare to run with the 
tortoise : he falls asleep. 

Suppose a person to have studied Xenophon and Thucy¬ 
dides till he has attained to the same thorough comprehension 
of them both ; and this is so far from being an unwarrantable 
supposition, that the very difficulties of Thucydides tempt 
and stimulate an intelligent reader to form a more intimate 
acquaintance with him : which of the two will have strength¬ 
ened the student’s mind the most? from which will he have 
derived the richest and most lasting treasures of thought ? 
Who, that has made friends with Dante, has not had his 
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intellect nerved and expanded by following the pilgrim 
through his triple world ? and would Tasso have done as 
much for him ? The labour itself, which must be spent in 
t)rder to understand Sophocles or Shakspeare, to search out 
their hidden beauties, to trace their labyrinthine movement^, 
to dive into their bright, jewelled caverns, and converse with 
the sea-nymphs that dwell there, is its own abundant reward; 
not merely from the enjoyment that accompanies it, but 
because such pleasure, indeed all jrleasure that is congenial 
to our better nature, is refreshing and invigorating, like a 
draught of nectar Jrum heaven. In .such .studies we imitate 
the example of the eagle, unsealing his eyesight by gazing at 
the sun. 

South, in Ids sixth Sermon, after sj)eaking of the difficulties 
which we have to encounter in tlie .search after truth, urges 
the beneficial effect of those difiiculiies. ‘ Truth (he says) is 
a great stronghold, baricd and fortified by God and Nature ; 
and diligence is jiroperly the Understanding's laying siege to 
it; so that, as in a kind of warfare, it must he perpetually 
uptm the watch, observing all the avenues and passes to it, 
and accordingly makes its approaches. Sometimes it thinks 
it gains a point; and jiresently again it finds itself baffled 
and beaten off, : yet still it renews the onset, attacks the 
difficulty afresh, plants this reasoning, and that argument, 
this constequence, and tliat distinction, like so many intel¬ 
lectual batteries, till at length it forces a way and passage 
into the obstinate enclosed truth, that so long withstood and 
defied all its assaults. The jesuiis have a saying common 
amongst them, touching the institution of youth (in which 
their chief strength anti talent lies), that Vexaiio dat intcl- 
ketum. As when the mind casts and turns itself restlessly 
from thing to another, strains this power of the soul to 
apprehend, that to judge, another to divide, a fourth to 
remember, thus tracing out the nice and scarce obsei'vable 
difference of some things, and the real agreemetit of others, 
till at length it brings all the ends of a long and various 
hypothesis together, sees how one part coheres with and 
depends upon another, and so clears off all the appearing 
contrarieties and contradictions, that seemed to lie cro.ss and 
uncouth, and to make the whole unintelligible, this is the 
laborious and vexatious inquest, that the soul must make 
after science. For Truth, like a stately dame, will not be 
seen, nor show herself at the first visit, nor match with the 
understanding upon an ordinary courtship or address. Lung 
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and tedious attendances must be given, and the hardest 
fatigues endured and digested: nor did ever the most 
pregnant wit in the world bring forth anything great, 
lasting, and considerable, without some pain and travail, 
some pangs and throes before the delivery. Now all this 
that I have said is to show the force of diligence in the 
investigation of truth, and particularly of the noblest of all 
truths, which is that of religion 

For my own part, I have ever gained the most profit, and 
the most pleasure also, from the books which have made me 
think the most: and, when the difficuUitts have once been 
overcome, these are the books which have struck the deepest 
root, not only in my memory and understanding, but like¬ 
wise in my affections. For this point too should be taken 
into account. We are wont to think slightly of that, which 
it costs us a slight effort to win. When a maiden is too 
forward, her admirer deems it time to draw back. Whereas 
whatever has associated itself with the arousal and activity 
of our better nature, with the important and memorable 
epochs in our lives, whether moral or intellectual, is, to cull 
a sprig from the beautiful passage in which Wordsworth 
describes the growth of Michael’s love fur his native hills 

Our living being, even more 
Than our own blood, and,—could it less ?—retains 
Strong bold on our alTeciions, is to us 
A pleasurabK' feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

If you would fertilize the mind, the plough must be driven 
over and through it. The gliding of wheels is easier and 
rapider, but only makes it harder and more barren. Above 
all, in the present age of light reading, that is, of reading 
hastily, thoughtlessly, indiscriminately, unfruitfullyS’ when 
most books are forgotten as soon as they are finished, and 
very many sooner, it is well if something heavier is cast now 
and then into the midst of the literary public. This may 
scare and repel the weak : it will rouse and attract the 
stronger, and increase their strength by making them exert 
it. In the sweat of the brow is the mind as well as the 
body to eat its bread. Nil sine magno Musa labore deciit 
mortalibus. 

Are writers then to be studiously difficult, and to tie knots 
for the mere purpose of compelling their readers to untie 
them? Not so. Let them follow the bent of their own 
mindsi Let their style be the faithful mirror of their 
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thoughts. Some minds are too rapid and vehement and 
redundant to dow along in lucid transparence; some 
have to break over rocks, and to force a way through 
obstacles, which would have dammed them in. Tacitus 
could not write like Caesar. Niebuhr could not write like 
Goldsmith. u. 

Train the understanding. Take care that the mind has a 
stout and straight stem. Leave the flowers of wit and fancy 
to come of themselves. Sticking them on will not make 
them grow. You can only engraft them, by grafting that 
which will produce them. 

Another rule of good gardening may also be applied with 
advantage to the mind. Thin your fruit in spring, that the 
tree may not be exhausted, and that some of it may come 
to perfection. U* 

There are some fine passages, I am told, in that book. 

Are there? Then bewate of them. Fine passages are 
mostly cuis-de-sacs. For in books also does one see 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. O. 

A writer is the only person who can give more than he 
has. It may be doubted however whether such gifts are not 
mostly in bad money. U. 

Fields of thought seem to need lying fallow. After some 
powerful mind has brought a new one into cultivation, the 
same seed is sowm in it over and over again, until the crop 
degenerates, and the land is worn out. Hereupon it is left 
alone, and gains time to recruit, before a subsequent genera¬ 
tion is*ed, by the exhaustion of the country round, to till it 
afresh. U. 

The ultimate tendency of civilization is toward barbarism. 

The question is not whether a doctrine is beautiful, but 
whether it is true. When we want to go to a place, we 
don’t ask whether the road leads through a pretty country, 
but whether it is the right road, the road pointed out by 
authority, the turnpike-road. 

How poorly must he have profited by the study of Plato, 
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who said Ala/o cum Platone errare guam cum istis vera 
sentire ! A maxim of this kind may indeed serve for those 
who are not ordained to the ministry of Truth. The great 
bulk of mankind must in all things take much for granted* 
as everybody must in many things. They whose calling is 
to act* need to have certain guiding principles of faith to look 
up to, fixed like stars high above the changeful, and often 
storm-rent atmosphere of their cares and doubts and passions, 
principles which they may hold to be eternal, from their 
fixedness, and from their light. I'he philosopher too him¬ 
self must perforce take many things for granted, seeing that 
the capacities of human knowledge are so Rmited. Only his 
assumptions will be in lower and commoner matters, with 
regard to which he will have to receive much on trust. For 
his thoughts dwell among principles. He mounts, like the 
astronomer, into the region of the stars themselves, and 
measures their magnitudes and their distances, and calculates 
their orbits, and distinguishes the fixed from the erring, the 
solar sources of light from the satellites which fill their urns 
from these everlasting fountains, and distinguishes those also, 
which dutifully preserve their regular, beatific courses, from 
the vagrant emissaries of destruction. Me must have an 
entire, implicit faith in the illimitable beneficence, that is, 
in the divinity of Truth. He must devoutly believe that God 
is Truth, and that Truth therefore must ever be one with 
God. 

Cicero, I am aware, ascribes that speech {Tusc. Quaest, 
i, 17) to the young man whom he is instructing ; a circum¬ 
stance overlooked by Iho^^e who have tried to confirm 
themselves in their faint-heartedness, by pleading his authority . 
for believing that a falsehood may be better than Trutli. 
But he immediately applauds his pupil, and makes the 
sentiment his own : Made virtute: e^o enim ipse cu,.i eodem 
illo non invitus erraverim. It is plain from this sentence, 
the evidence of which might be strengthened by a number of 
others, that what Cicero admired so much in Plato, w'as not 
his philosophy. On the contrary, as he himself often forgot 
the thinker in the talker, so, his eye for words having been 
sharpened by continual practice, he was apt to look in others 
also at the make of the garments their thoughts were arrayed 
in, rather than at the countenance or the body of the 
thoughts themselves. He had told us himsclt a little 
before Hanc peifectam philosophiam semper judicavt, quae 
de maxiinis quaestionilms copiose posset ornateque dicere. 
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Thus what he valued most in Plato, was his eloquence; the 
true, unequalled worth of which however is its perfect fitness 
for exhibiting the thoughts it contains, or, so to say, its 
transparency. P'or, w’hile in most other writers the thoughts 
are only seen dimly, as in water, w'here the medium itself is 
visible, and more or less distorts or obscures them, being 
often turbid, often coloured, and often having no little mud 
in it, in Plato one almost looks through the language, as 
through air, discerning the exact form of the objects which 
stand therein, and every part and shade of which is brought 
out by the sunny light resting upon them. Indeed, when 
reading Plato, w'tf hardly think about the beauty of his style, 
or notice it except for its clearness: but, as our having 
felt the sensations of sickness makes us feel and enjoy the 
sensations of health, so does the acquaintance we are forced 
to contract with all manner of denser and murkier writers, 
render us vividly sensil>le of the bright daylight of Plato. 
Cicero however might almost have extracted The Beauties 
of Plutoy as somebody has extracted The Beauties of Shak- 
speare; which give as good a notion of his unspeakable, 
exuberant beauty, as a pot pourri gives of a flower-garden, or 
as a lump of teeth would give of a beautiful mouth. 

As to Plato’s pure, impartial, searching philosophy, Cicero 
was too full of prejudices to sympathize with it. Philosophy 
w'as not the bread of life to him, but a medicinal cordial in 
his afilictions. He loved it, not for itself, but for certain 
results which he desired and hoped to gain from it. In 
philosophy he was never nurre than an Eclectic, that is, in 
point of fact, no philosopher at all. For the very essence of 
the philosophical mind lies in this, that it is constrained 
by an irresistible impulse to ascend to primary, necessary 
principles, and cannot halt until it reaches the living, 
streaming sources of Truth ; whereas the Eclectic will stop 
short whore he likes, at any maxim to which he chooses to 
ascribe the authority of a principle. The philosophical 
mind must be systematic, ever seeking to behold all things 
in their connection, as parts or members of a great organic 
whole, and impregnating them all with the electric spirit of 
order ; while the Eclectic is content if he can string together 
a number of generalizations. A Philosopher incorporates 
and animatesan Eclectic heaps and ties up. The Philo* 
sopher combines multiplicity into unity; the B'clectic leaves 
unity straggling about in multiplicity. The former opens the 
arteries of Truth, the latter its veins, Cicero’s legal habits 
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peer out from under his philosophical cloak, in his constant 
appeal to precedent, his ready deference to authority. For 
in law, as in other things,’the practitioner does not go 
beyond maxims, that is, secondary or tertiary principles, 
taking his stand upon the mounds which his predecessors 
have erected. 

Cicero was indeed led by his admiration of Plato to adopt 
the form of the dialogue for his own treatises, of all. forms 
the best fitted for setting forth philosophical truths in their 
free expansion and intercommunion, as well as in their 
distinctness and precision, without chaining up Truth, and 
making her run round and round in the mill of a partial and 
narrow system. But he has nothing of the dialectic spirit. 
His collocutors do not wrestle with one anotlier, as they did 
in the intellectual gj'mnasia of the Greeks. After some 
preliminary remarks, and the interchange of a few com¬ 
pliments characterized by that urltanity in wltich no man 
surpasses him, he throws off the constraint of logical analysis; 
and his speakers sit down by turns in the portico, and deliver 
their didactic harangues, just as in a bad play the personages 
tell you their story at length, and of course each to his own 
advantage. You must not inienupt them with a question 
for the world ; you would be sure to put them out. 

But if the love of Plato is a worthless ground for preferring 
error to truth, still more reprehensible is it to go w'rong out 
of hatred or contempt for anyone, be he who he may. Could 
the Father of lies speak truth, it would be our duty to believe 
him when he did so. u. 

In the Preface to Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound there is a 
sentence, which at first thought may remind us of Cicero’s* 
saying about Plato, and may seem analogous to it, but which, 
when more closely examined, we perceive to be its ^’’ametri- 
cal opposite. That unhappy enthusiast, who, through a 
calamitous combination of circumstances, galling and fretting 
a morbidly sensitive temperament, became a fanatical hater 
of the perversions and distortions conjured up by his own 
feverish imagination, there says: ‘ For my part I had rather 
be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon than go to heaven 
with Paley and Malthus ’. Here however, if we look away 
from the profaneness of the expressions, the meaning is grand 
and noble. Such is the author’s faith in truth and goodness, 
and his love for them, he would rather incur everlasting 
misery by cleaving to them than enjoy everlasting happiness, 
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if it could only be won by sacrificing his reason and conscience 
to falsehood and cold-hearted worldliness. Thus this sentence 
at bottom is only tantamount to that most magnanimous 
saying of antiquity, Fiat justitia, ruat coaiutn: which does 
not mean, that the fulfilment of Justice would be the knell of 
the Universe, but that, even though this were to be the con¬ 
sequence, even though the world were to go to rack, Justice 
must and ought to be fulfilled. The mind which had not 
l)cen taught how Mercy and Truth, Righteousness and Peace 
were to meet together and to be reconciled for ever in the 
Divine Atonement, could not mount to a sublimer anticipa¬ 
tion of the blessed declaration, that Heaven and Earth shall 
pass away, but the word of God shall not pass away. 

At the same lime Shelley’s words exhibit the miserable 
delusion he was under, and show how what he hated, under 
the name of Christianity, was not Christianity itself, but 
rather a medley of antichristian notions, which he blindly 
identified wdth it, from finding them associated with it in 
vulgar opinion. U. 

The name Eclectic is often misused nowadays, by being 
applied to such as will not surrender their reason and 
conscience to the yoke of a dogmatical system, anathema¬ 
tizing everything beyond its pale,—to those who, recognizing 
the infinite fulness and plastic life of Truth, delight to trace 
it out under all its manifestations, and to acknowlerlge that, 
amid the numbei le<s errors .and perversions and exaggerations 
with which it has been mixed up, it has still been the one 
source of a living power in every mode of human opinion. 
Thus I have seen the name assigned to Neander, and to other 
‘writers no less alien from the Eclectic spirit. This however 
is mere ignorance and confusion. 

The j^clectic is a person who picks out certain propositions, 
such as strike his fancy or his moral sense, and seem edifying 
or useful, from divers systems of philosophy, and strinj^ or 
patches them together, without troubling himself much about 
their organic unity or coherence. When the true philosophi¬ 
cal spirit, which everywhere seeks after unity, under the 
conviction that the universe must reflect the oneness of the 
contemplating as well as of the Creative Mind, was waning 
away, dilettanti philosophers, who were fond of dabbling in 
the records of prior speculations, arose both among the 
Greeks and at Rome: and of these, Diogenes Laertius tell# 
us (i, § 2i), Potamo of Alexandria introduced ^xXeKrtic^r 
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aipecrtv, iKXe^dfieuos rh, dpicravra cKdaTTfS ruv aXpiactav. 
That is to say, he may have been the first to assume the 
name; but the spirit which led him to do so was already 
widely diffused. Indeed little else in the way of philosophy 
gained much favour, from his days, at the beginning of the 
Roman empire, down to the fust coming forward of the 
Schoolmen. 

This procedure may best be illustrated by the well-known 
story of Zeuxis, who took the most beautiful features and 
members of several beautiful women to make a more beauti¬ 
ful one than any in his Helen. In fact this story is related 
by Cicero at the beginning of the second'Hook of his work 
De. Invmtioney with the view of justifying his owm design of 
writing a treatise, in which, he says, ‘ Non unum aliquod 
proposuimus exemidum, cujus omnes partes, quocumque 
essent in gencre, exprimendae nobis neccssario viderentur; 
sed, omnibus unum in locum coactis scriptoribus, quod 
quisque commodissime praecifiere videbatur, cxccrp.dmus, 
et ex variis ingeniis excellentissima quacriue libavimus.’ lie 
adds that, if his skill were equal to that of the painter, his 
work ought to be still better, inasmuch as he had a larger 
stock of models to choose from : ‘ llle iina ex urbe, et ex eo 
numero virginum, quae turn erant, eligere potuit: nobis 
omnium, quicumque fuerunt, ab ultimo principio hujus 
praeceptionis usque ad hoc tempus, expositis copiis, quod- 
cumque placeret eligendi potestas fuit "I'hal such a process, 
though the genius or Zeuxis may have corrected its evils, is not 
the right one for the production of a great work of art, that a 
statue or picture ought nf)t to be a piece of patchwork, or a 
posy of multifarious beauties, that it must spring fiom an idea 
in the mind of the artist, as is expressed by Raphael in the 
passage quoted above (vol. i, p. 3S2), Avill now be generally 
acknowledged by the intelligent; though it continiuf.ly hap¬ 
pens that clever young men, such as Cicero then was, fancy 
they shall daxzle the sun, by bringing together a lamp from 
this quarter and that, with a duzcn candles from others. 
Cicero himself, in his later writings on the same subject, 
followed a wiser course, and drew from the lich stores of his 
own experience and knowledge. Hut how congenial the 
other practice was to the age, is proved by Dionysius, who 
sets up the same story of Zeuxis, in the introduction to his 
/udgnient on Ancient Writers, as an example it behoves 
us to follow, Ktti TT]s iKtlvtav dTrap 0 ii'ec&ai 

KpetTioy. 
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On the other hand they who are gifted with a true 
philosophical spirit, who feel the weight of the mystery of 
the universe, on whom it presses like a burthen, and will not 
let them rest, who are constrained by an inward necessity 
to solve the problems it presents to their age, will naturally 
have much sympathy with tliose in former ages who have 
been impelled by tlie same necessity to attempt the 
solution of similar problems. They will, or at all events 
oueht to regard them as fellow-workers, as brothers. The 
problems which occupied former ages, were only difTcrent 
phases of the same great ]wublem, by which they themselves 
are spell-bound. 'Whatever there was of truth in the solu¬ 
tions devised of yore, must still retain its character of truth, 
though it will have become jiartial, and can no longer be 
regarded as absolute. As iu .Science the later, more perfect 
systems incorporate all the truths ascertained by previous 
discoveries, nay, take these truths as the materials for further 
researches, so must it also he, under certain modifications, 
in Philosojihy. Hence to call a philosopher an Eclectic on 
this account is a mere misapprehension of the name, and of 
the laws which govern the development of the human mind. 
It is just as absurd, as it would be to call I.aplace and 
Ilerschel Kclectics, because their speculations recognize and 
incorporate the results of the discoveries of Newton and 
Kepler and Galileo and Copernicus, nay, of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so far as there was truth in them. 

On this topic there is a remarkable passage in the I2th 
Chapter of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, where the 
author says that the doctrines of Leibnitz, ‘ as hitherto 
interpreted, have not produced the effect, which Leibnitz 
himself, in a most instructive passage, describes as the 
criterion of a true philo.sophy, namely, that it would at once 
explaiiPand collect the fragments of truth scattered through 
systems apparently the most incongruous. The truth, says 
he, is diffused more widely than is commonly believed ; but 
it is often painted, yet oftener masked, and is sometimes 
mutilated, and sometimes, alas, in close alliance with mis¬ 
chievous errors. The deeper however we penetrate into the 
ground of things, the more truth we discover in the doctrines 
of the greater number of the philosophical sects. The want 
of substantial reality in the objects of the senses, according to 
the Sceptics, the harmonies or numbers, the prototypes and 
ideas, to which the Pythagoreans and Platonists reduced all 
things, the ONE and all of Parmenides and Plotinus, without 
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Spinozism, the necessary connection of things according to 
the Stoics, reconcilable with the spontaneity of the other 
schools, the vital philosophy of the Cabbalisls and Hermetists, 
who assumed the universality of sensation, the substantial 
forms and entelechies of Aristotle and the Schoolmen, together 
with the mechanical solution of all particular phenomena 
according to Democritus and the recent philosophers, all 
these we shall find united in one perspective central point, 
which shows regularity and a coincidence of all the parts in 
the very object, which from every other point of view must 
appear confused and distorted. The spirjt of sectarianism 
has been hitherto our fault, and the cause of our failures. 
We have imprisoned our own conceptions by the lines 
which we have drawn in order to exclude the conceptions 
of others.’ 

The observations of Leibnitz here referred to arc so inter¬ 
esting, both as an expression of his own genius, which was 
always seeking after harmony and unity, and ns the anticipa¬ 
tion of a truth which was to come out more distinctly in the 
subsequent expansion of philosophy, but which had to lie 
dormant for nearly a century after he uttered it, and which 
even now is recognised by few beyond the limits of the 
country where it was uttered, that I w’ill quote what he says 
on the subject. It occurs in his first letter to Remond de 
Montmort, written in 1714, not long before the close of his 
long life of meditation, and is also pleasing as a record of the 
growth of his own mind. * J’ai tache de delerrer et derdunir 
la verity ensevelie et dlssiy^ee sous les opinif)ns des differentes 
sectes des Philosophes; et je crois y avoir ajoutc quelque 
chose du mien pour faire quelques pas cn avant. Les 
occasions de mes etudes d^s raa premiere jeunesse, m’y ont 
donni$ de la facilite. Etant enfant j’appris Aristfj*Jte; et 
roerae les Scholasti^ues ne me rebuterent point; et je n’en 
suis point fS.cbe precentement. Mais Platon aussi des lors, 
avec Plotin, me donnerent quelque conlentement, sans 
parler d’autres anciens, que je consultai. Par apres ^tant 
emancipe des ecoles triviales, je torabai sur les Modernes; 
et je me souviens que je me promenai seul dans un bocage 
aupres de Leipsic, appell^ le Rosendal, a I’Age de quinze 
ans, pour d^lib<§rer si je garderois les Formes substanlielles. 
Enfin le Mecanisme pr6valut, et me porta a m’appliqucr aux 
Math^matiques. II est vrai que je n’entrai dans les plus 

? rofonde$, qu’apriis avoir converse avec M. Huygens k 
aris. Mais quand je cherchai les dorni^res raisons du 
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^&anisme, et des loix meme du mouvement, je fus tout 
surpris de voir qu’il etait impossible de les trouver dans les 
Mathematiques, et qu’il falloit retourner k la Metaphysique. 
C’est ce qui me ramena aux Entelechies, et du materiel au 
formal, et me fit enfin comprendre, apr^s plusieurs correc¬ 
tions et avancemens de mes notions, que les monades, on les 
sulistances simples, sont les seiiles veritables substances ; et 
que les choses materialles ne sont que des phenom6nes, mais 
bien fondes et bien lit:s. C’est de quoi Platon, et m8me les 
Academicians posterieurs, et encore les Sceptiques, ont 
entrevu quelque chose ; mais ces messieurs, apres Platon, 
n’en ont jms si bien use que lui. J’ai trouve que le plupart 
des Sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie de ce qu’elles 
avancent, mais non pas tant en ce qu’elles nient. Les 
Formalistes, comme les Platoniciens, et les Aristoteliciens, 
ont raison de chercher la source des choses dans les causes 
finales et formelles. Mais ils ont tort de negliger les 
efficientes et les niatcrielles, et d’en inferer, comme faisait 
M. Henri Morns en Anqleterre, et quelques autres 
Platoniciens, qu’il y a des phenomenes qui ne peuvent ^tre 
expliques m^caniqiienient. Mais de I’autre c6te les Materia- 
listes, ou ceux qui s’attachent uniquement k la Philosopbie 
mecanique, ont tort de rejetter les considerations meta- 
physic^ues, et de vouloir tout expliquer par ce qui depend de 
I’imagination. Jc me flatte d’avoir penetre I’Harmonie des 
differens regnes, et d’avoir vu que les deux parties ont 
raison, pourvu qu’ils ne se choquent point; que tout se fait 
mecaniquement et metaphysiquement en meme temps dans 
les ph^nom^nes de la nature, mais que la source de la 
mecanique est dans la metaphysique. II n’^toit pas ais^ de 
decouvnr ce mystere, parce qu’il y a peu de pens qui se 
donnent la peine dc joindre ces deux sortes d etudes’,-—, 
vol. v,*pp. 8-9 (ed. Dutens). 

In his third Letter to Remond, Leibnitz recurs to the 
same subject. ‘ Si i’en avois le loisir, je comparerois mes 
dogmes avec ceux des Anciens et d’autres habiles hommes. 
La verite est plus repandue qu’on ne pense; mais elle est 
tres souvent fardee, et tres souvent aussi envelop^e, et m€me 
afibiblie, mutilee, corrompue par des additions qui la gitent, 
ou la rendent moins utile. En faisant remarquer ces traces 
de la verite dans les Anciens, ou, pour parler plus g^n^rale- 
ment, dans le.s anterieurs, on tireroit I’or de la bone, le 
diamant de sa mine, et la lumiere des t^nebres; et ce seroit 
en effet perennis quaedam Philosophia, On peut m^roe dire. 
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qu’on y remarqueroit quelque progres dans les connoissances. 
Les Orientaux ont de belles et de grandes idees de la’ 
Divinite. Les Grecs y ont ajoute le raisonnement et ime 
forme de science. Les Peres de I’Eglise ont rejette ce qii’il 
y avoit de mauvais dans la Philosophic dcs Grecs; mais les 
Scholastiques ont tache d’einployer utilement pour le Chris- 
tianisme, ce qu’il y avoit de passable dans la Philosophic 
des Payens. J’ai dit souvent attnim lafei-e in siercore 
illo scholastico barbariei; et je souhaiterois qu’on put trouver 
quelque habile homme verse dans celte Phi!ost)phie Hiber- 
noise et Espagnole, qui eut de rinclination ct de la capacile 
pour en tirer le bon. Je suis sur qu’il liouveroil sa peine 
payee par plusieurs belles el irnportantes verites.’ p. 13. 

That Philosophy, in the last sixty years, has been 
advancing at no slow pace toward the grand goal, which 
Leibnitz descried from afar, by a Pisgah view of tlie land he 
himself was not destined to enter, will not be questioned by 
anyone acquainted with the recent philosophers of Germany. 
One of the clearest proofs German Philosophy has exhibited 
of its being on the road toward the truth, has lain in this 
very fact, that it has been enabled to appreciate the philo¬ 
sophical systems of former ages, as they had never been 
appreciated previously. If we look, for instance, into 
Dugald Stewart's Historical Essay, we find no attempt 
even to do anything of the sort. As I have said alxjve, he 
merely .selects a few remarks or maxims from the writings 
of preceding philosophers, such as at all resemble the 
observations of his own philo.sophy, or the rcceive<l maxims 
of his own age, and takes no thought about anything else, 
nor even about the coherence of these remarks with the rest 
of the systems they belong to. On the other hand, if we 
turn to History of Philosophy, or to Hegel’s Lectures, 

to mention two of the chief examples of what hrs been 
repeated in many others, w'e see them endeavouring to 
estimate all prior systems according to their historical posi¬ 
tion in the progressive development of human thought, to 
show what truths it was the especial province of each to 
bring out, and how each fulfilled its appointed work. In 
England this method has been applied to the history of 
Science by Dr 'Whewell, to that of Philo.sophy in the 
History of Moral Philosophy published in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. 

Now that this historical, genetical method of viewing 
inrior systems of philosophy is something totally different 
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fmm Edccticism, nay, is the direct opposite to it, will not 
need further proof. But it is termed conceited and pre¬ 
sumptuous, to pretend to know better than all the wisest 
men of former times, and to sit in judgment upon them. 
This however is sheer nonsense. Conceit and presumption 
may indeed show themsdves in this, as in every other mode 
of uttering our thoughts : but there can hardly be a better 
corrcciive for those evil tendencies, than the attentive, 
scrutinizing contemplation of the great men of former times, 
with the view of ascertaining the amount of the truth they 
were rdlowed to di'cern, the jiower of the impulse they gave 
to the progress ol^ the human mind. If we know more in 
some respects than they did, this itself is a ground of grati¬ 
tude to them through whose labours we have gained this 
ailvantage, and of reverence for those who with such inferior 
means achieved so much. It is no way derogatory to Newton, 
or Kepler, or- Galileo, that Science in these daj’s should have 
advance<l far beyond them. Rather is this itself their crown 
of gloiy. Their works are still bearing fruit, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so. 'I'he trutlis which they discovered are still 
living in our knowledge, pregnant with inliniteconsequences. 
Nor will anyone lie so ready ant! able to do them justice, as 
be who has carefully examined what they actually accom¬ 
plished for the advancement of Science. too will it be 
with regard to St'ciales and I’lato and Aristotle, to Anselm 
and Bacon and Leibnitz. 'I'he better we know and appreciate 
wliat they tlid, the humbler it must needs make us. Nay the 
very process of endeavouring faithfully and carefully to enter 
inio the minds of tuhers, as it can only be eiiocted by passing 
out of ourselves, out of our habitual piepussessions and pre¬ 
dilections, is a discipline botli of love and of humility. In 
this respect at all events iliere can be no comjiarison between 
such a liliilosophy, and an exclusive dogmatic system, which 
peremptorily condemns whatever does not coincide with it. 

Of course this profiuinder Bhilosophy, which aims at 
tracing the philosophical idea through iu .successive mani¬ 
festations, is not exempt from the dangers which encompass 
every other form of Knowledge, especially from that which 
is expressed by the separation between the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge and the Tree t)f Life. My dear friend, Sterling, says 
in one of his letters (p. xxxviii) ‘Cousin makes it the 
peculiar glory of our epoch, that it endeavours to compre¬ 
hend the mind of all other ages. But I fear it must be the 
tendency of his philosophy, while it e.xamines what air other 

£1 
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philosophies were, to prevent us from being anything ouri 
selves.—We must live, not only for the past, but also for the 
present. Herein is the great merit of Coleridge: and 1 
confess for myself, I would rather be a believing Jew or 
Pagan, than a man who sees through all religions, but looks 
not with the eyes of any.’ How far this censure may apply 
to Cousin, we need not inquire ; but there seems no reason 
why it should attach to that form of Philosophy, of which 
we have been speaking, more than to any other. In all 
speculation, of whatsoever kind, there is a centrifugal 
tendency, which requires to be contin'aally counteracted 
and kept in check. This would appear to have been the 
peculiar work of Socrates in Greek philosoj)hy, as it had 
been previously of Pythagoras, and as it was th.at of Bacon 
in Science. But, though the Tree of Knowdedge is not the 
Tree of Life, the Tree, or rather the scrubby wuderwood of 
Ignorance is quite as far removed from it: nor shall we turn 
the Tree of Knowledge into it, by lopping off its expanding, 
sheltering branches, which spread out on every side, and 
converting it into a Maypole. U. 

There are a number of points, with regard to which 
we understand the ancients better than they understood 
themselves. 

Does this seem strange ? Mount a hill: will you not 
descry the outlines and bearings of the valleys or plains at 
its feet, more clearly than they who are living in the midst 
of them ? That which was positive among the ancients, 
their own feelings, the direct power which their religion, 
their political and social institutions, their literature, their 
art exercised upon them, they undoubtedly understood far 
better than we can hope to do. But the relations^n which 
they stand to other nations, and to the general idea of 
human nature, the particular phase of that idea which was 
manifested in them, the place which they occupy in the 
progressive history of mankind, and in like manner the 
connection between their language, their institutions, their 
modes of thought, their form of religion, of literature, of 
philosophy, of art, and those of other nations, anterior, 
contemporaneous, or sulisequent, of all these things we have 
far better means of judging, than they could possibly have. 
Thus they were more familiar with their own country, with 
its mountains and dells and glens, its brooks an<l tarns, than 
any foreigner can be: yet we have a clearer view of its 
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■geofiraphieal position with reference to the rest of the 
earth. 

Moreover such a general comparative survey will enable 
us to adjust the proportions of many things, which, in the 
eyes of persons living in the midst of them, would be 
exaggerated by propinquity, or coloured and distorted by 
occasional feelings. In fact the postulate of Archimedes is 
no less indispensable for knowledge. To comprehend a 
thing thoroughly we need a standing-place out of it. 

Such a Trow (ttw has been supplied for us all by Chris¬ 
tianity. Therelbre Christian Philosophy and Christian 
Science have an incalculable advantage of position over 
every other form of knowledge. U. 

It might be allowable for a heathen to say of himself, with 
somwhat of self-complacency, that he 'hos Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba ma^istri. As a body, when it is losing its 
unity, and resolving into its parts, is fast crumbling into 
nothingness, and as an ochlocracy is no more than a noisy 
prelude to anarchy, so is Polytheism to Atheism. Whenever 
we find a real religious feeling in any ancient wrriter, we may 
also discern a dim, though perhaps scarcely conscious recog¬ 
nition of Unity, of one supreme Deity, behind and above all 
the rest, who permits the gods of Olympus to play round his 
feet, smiling on their sports, or, if they become too wanton 
and boisterous, checking them with a frown. For any moral 
influence on its votaries, the w^orship of many gods is scarcely 
more powerful than no worship at all. 

Besides it was the misfortune of Roman literature, that, as 
in that of the French, there was in it 

No single volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road. 

Such must needs be wanting, where political or .social 
interests predominate over those which are more purely 
intellectual. Neither Poetry, nor Philosophy will thrive, 
when anything is standing by to overshadow them. They 
lo.se their dignity, and cannot walk freely as the handmaids 
of any other queen than Religion. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, had such a ‘ volume paramount ’, a volume as to which 
their greatest poets might boast that their works were merely 
fragments from its inexhaustible ban(|uet. Whereas the 
Roman.s had nothing, with regard to which they could enjoy 
the comfortable feeling, that they might cut and cut and 
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come again. Their dishes, like those of our neighbours, 
were kickshaws, which, having already been hashed up a 
second time, were drained of their juices, and unfit for 
further use. If any of them became a standing dish, it was 
only, like artificial fruit, to be looked at. 

This want of a nest-egg is a cahimity which no people can 
get the better of. There is scarcely any blessing so precious 
for the mind of a nation, as the possession of such a great 
national heirloom, a work loved by all, revered by all, 
familiar to all, from which all classes for generation after 
generation draw their views of Nature and of Life, which 
thus forms a great bond of intellectual and moral sympathy 
amongst all, in which .nil ranks may meet, as in a church, 
and all may feel at home. How fortunate then are we in 
England, inasmuch as, over and above that which, wherever 
it has not been withdrawn from the people by a short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, self-seeking policy, is the ‘Volume Para¬ 
mount’, and the bond of union for all (.'hristendom, we Iiave 
also the richest Eldoiado of thought that man ever opened to 
man in the gold and diamond mines of Shakspeare ! Paradise 
Lost too may claim to be ranked as one of our volumes 
paramount, of our truly national woiks, which have mingled 
with the life-blood of the pe(ti)le. Indeed Erskine, I have 
been told, used to say, that, in .addressing juries, he h.ad 
found, there were three b >oks, and only three, which he could 
always quote with effect, Shakspeare, Milton, and the Bible. 

Moreover Horace’s boast was the sinijde, naked utterance 
of that Eclectic spiiit, which I have been speaking of as 
characterizing his age, and which is always sure to prevail 
among such as are especially terintd men of the world. Nor 
was it a less apt expression of his own personal character. 
P'or he w’as the prototype, and hence has ever been the 
favourite, of wits and fine gentlemen, of thc»se who ci^mt it a 
point of good breeding to seem pleased with everything, yet 
not to be strongly affected by anything, nil admirari. As 
the chief fear of such persons is, lest they should dishonour 
their breeding by betraying too strong feelings on any 
matter, Horace’s declaration just meets their wishes. The 
jileasantest of dilettanti, he could add Quo me cunque rapit 
tempestas, deferor hospes without any regret at the thought 
tiiat everywhere he was a hospes, that nowhere had he a 
home. Chance was to him a more acceptable guide than 
any master; and he drifted along before the wind and tide, 
rejoicing that he had no pole-star to steer by. 
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. Tn him, I say, such a boast might be excusable. But for a 
Christian moralist to take these lines as his motto seems 
strangely inappiopriate. For we Christians are far happier 
than the poor guiclelcss Heathens. We have a Master; and 
we know that His words are always true, and that they will 
be true eternally. Above all, for Johnson to make such a 
parade of raasterlossness, as he docs by prefixing these lines 
to 'fhe Rambler for Johnson, who, whatever want of 
deference he might show toward other masters, had one 
master ever close at his elbow, to whose words he was always 
ready to swear, ^ master too who never scrupled to try his 
patience by all sorts of wayward commands, even himself, 
ids own whims, his own oa|)rices, his own imperious wilful- 
iiess. In fact this is usualiy the case with those who plume 
themselves on their unwillingness to bear the yoke of any 
authority. They are mostly the slaves of a despot, and 
therelore spurn the notion of being the subjects of a law. 
They have a I’uck within their breasts, who is ever leading 
them ‘up and down, uo and down and, as he is ‘feared 
in fiehl and town’, lioth in town and field they stand alone, 
dr else he ‘drops his liquor in their eyes’; and then the 
next thing they look upon, ‘ Be it tm lion, bear, or wolf, or 
bull, Or mcdiiling monkey, or on busy ape, They will pursue 
it with the soul of love’. Hence, though it is very true that 
Johnson was Nullius addict us jit rare in verba viagistriy 
except indeed to his own words, it was hardly becoming to 
make this state of sheer ncgativencss a matter of boast. If 
one is to boast at all, it should be grounded on something 
po>itive, on something implying an act of the reasonable will, 
not on our being carried oHOcutupte rapit tempestas, which 
can only land us in the Limbo of \’anities. 

^Yill it be deemed a piece of capliousness, if I go on to 
object; as others have done before, to the title of The 
Rambler? But that too seems to have little appropriateness 
for a person who seldom rambled further than from one side 
of his arm-chair to the other, from one cell in his brain to 
another. His reading is indeed said to have been always 
very tlcsultory; so that one of his biographers thinks it 
questionable, whether he ever read any book entirely 
through, except the Bible. If this was indeed the fact, 
it would forn; the best intellectual apology for his criticisms. 
At all events his habit arose from that peculiarity which 
marks all his writings, as well as all the anecdotes of him, 
his incapacity for going out of himself, and entering into the 
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minds of others, his inability to understand and sympathize 
with any form of human nature except his own. He only 
looked into a book to contemplate his own image in it; and 
when anything came across that image, he turned to another 
volume. This is not rambling, but staying at home, in a 
home which is no home, inasmuch as a home must have 
someone beside oneself to endear and consecrate it. 

By some it may be thought that the misnomer of The 
Rambler receives a kind of justification from the circuitous¬ 
ness of the author’s style. This however is not rambling : 
it would be livelier, if it were. It merely rolls round, 
like the sails of a mill, ponderously and sonorously and 
monotonously, yet seldom grinding any cbrn. In truth it 
would seem constructed for the purpose of going round a 
thing, and round it, and round it, without ever getting to it. 
His sentences might be compared to the hoops worn by 
ladies in those days, and were almost equally successful in 
disguising and disfiguring the form, as well as in keeping 
you at a distance from it. In reading them one may often 
be puzzled to think how they could proceed from a man 
whose words in conversation were so close and sinewy. But 
Johnson’s strength, as well as his weakness, lay in his will; 
and in conversation, when an oliject that irritated him stood 
before him, his words came down upon it, more like blows, 
than words. In reasoning on the other hand, in that which 
requires meditation or imagination, the will has little power, 
except so far as it has been exercised continuously in the 
formation and cultivation of the mind. A man cannot by 
a momentary act of the will endow himself with faculties and 
knowledge, which he does not possess already; though he 
can make himself pour out words, the bigness of which shall 
stand in lieu of force, and their multitude in lieu of meaning. 
IIow such a style could gain the admiration which Johnson’s 
gained, in an age when numbers of men and womert'wrote 
incomparably better, would be another grave puzzle, unless 
one remembered that it was the age when hoops and toupees 
were thought to heighten the beauty of women, and full- 
l>ottomed wigs the dignity of men. He who saw in his glass 
how his wig became his face and head, might easily infer 
that a similar full-bottomed, well-curled friz of words would 
be no less becoming to his thoughts. Nor did he miscalcu¬ 
late the effect upon his immediate readers. They who 
admired the hairy wig, were in raptures with the wordy 
one. U. 
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Young men are perpetually told that the first of duties is 
to render oneself independent. But the phrase, unless it 
mean that the first of duties is to avoid hanging, is unhappily 
chosen ; saying what it ought not to say, and leaving unsaid 
what it ought to say. 

It is true, that, in a certain sense, the first of duties is to 
hecome free ; because Freedom is the antecedent condition 
for the fulfilment of every other duty, the only element in 
which a reasonable soul can exist. Until the umbilical chord 
is severed, the child can hardly be said to have a separate 
life. So long as the heart and mind continue in slavery, it 
is impossible for a man to offer up a voluntary and reasonable 
sacrifice of hims(*lf. Now in slavery, since the Fall, we are 
all born; from which slavery we have to emancipate our; 
selves by some act of our own, half-conscious, it may be, or 
almost unconscious. By some act of our own, I say; not 
indeed unassisted; for eve ry parent, every friend, every 
teacher is a minister ordained to help us in this act. But, 
though we cannot by our own act lift ourselves out of the 
pit, we must by an act of our own take hold of the hand 
which offers to lift us out of it. The same thing is implied 
in every act of duty ; which can only be an act of duty, so 
far as it is the act of a free, voluntary agent. Moreover, if 
we ascend in the scale of duties, we must also ascend in the 
scale of freedom. A person must have cast off the tyrannous 
yoke of the flesh, of its frailties and its lusts, before he can 
become the faithful servant of his country and his God. 

Hence we perceive that the true motive for our striving to 
set ourselves fiee is, to manifest our freedom by resigning it, 
through an act to be renewed every moment, ever resuming 
and ever resigning it; to the end that our service may be 
entire, that the service of the hands may likewise be the 
service of the will; even as the Apostle, heing/regfrom all^ 
made servant of all. This is the accomplishment of 

the great Christian paradox. Whosoever will he greats ht 
him he a minister; ami whosoever will be chief let him ht 
a servant. 

Nothing can be more thoroughly opposed to the sublime 
humility of this precept, than the maxim which enjoins 
independence. At best Independence is a negative abstrac¬ 
tion, and has merely assumed the specious semblance of 
reality, amid the multitude of indistinct, insubstantial words, 
winch have been driven across our language from foreign 
regions; whereas Freedom is something positive. So far as 
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our dictionaries, whicli in sudi matters are by no means safe 
guides, may be relied on, the word independence^ in its 
modern acceptation, can hardly have come into use till 
after the Revolution. The earliest instance of it cited is 
from Pope, but is such as shows it must already have been 
a familiar expression. Nor is it ill suited to that age of 
superficial, disjointed, unconnected thought, when the work 
of cutting off the ]neseiit from the pa^t began, and, people 
first took it into their heads, that the mass of evil in the 
world was the result, not of their own follies and vices, but 
of what their ancestors had done and established. That such 
an unscriptural word should not occur irf our Bible, is not 
surprising : for Independence, as an attrilnite of man, if it be 
traced to its root, is a kind of synonym for irreligion. Nor, 
I believe, is it to be found in this sense in any writer of the 
ages when men were trained by the discipline of logic to 
think more closely and speak more preci.scly. Primarily 
however the W(^rd seems to have come from the Latinity of 
the Schoolmen, for the Romans never acknowledged either 
the word or the thing signi(ie<l by it, and to have been 
coined, like other similar terms, for the sake of exj)ressing 
one of those negations, out of which Pinlosoidty C(unpounds 
her idea of God ; hereby coafe^siiig her in.diilily to attain to 
a positive idea. Thus, in Baxter’s AJc/hodns Thcolo^^iac 
Christianae, God is said to be, with reference to cau.sa- 
lion, Noncausatus^ Independent. In his A'ctxsons of the 
Christian A'ehpion, he says ‘ The first universal matter is 
not an uncaused, independent being. If such there he, its 
inactivity and passiveness slioweth it to want the excellency 
of independency'. Jackson (bk. vi, c. 3) speaks of philoso¬ 
phers, who ‘allot a kiml of indipendent being to immaterial 
.substances’. In Minshew’s f/Vc/if/? into the Tonc^ttes 
Jndependenr>e is explained l;y d/iso/nteness of ondj sef, 
without dependence on another, wliidi points to a like usage 
as already cxi.sting. 

In this sense S-'giieri writes : Vindependenza i untesoro 
inalienabile di Dio solo. When thus used, the word 
expresse.s an attribute which belongs exclusively to the 
Deity, in the only way in which our intellect can express 
it, by a negation of its oppo.site. But, when applied to 
man, it directly contravenes the first and supreme laws of 
our nature, the very essence of which is universal dependence 
upon God, and universal inier-dependence on one another, 
lienee Leighton, speaking of disobedience, says {Serm. xv) 
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* This is still the treasonable pride or titde/'endcncy, and 
wickedness of our nature, rising up against God who formed 
us of nothing.’ With this our rigl.tful state Freedom is not 
irreconcilable : indeed, if our dependence is to be reasonable 
and voluntary, Freedoni, as I have already said, is indis¬ 
pensable to it. Accordingly Shakspeare, in his Measure for 
Measure (act iv, sc. 3), has combined the two words; the 
Provost there replies to the Duke, 1 am your free dependent; 
where free signifies voluntary, willing. Now in a somewhat 
diflcrent sense we ought all to be free dependents. But 
noborly can be‘an independent dependent. As applied to 
man, iudepemdent can only have a relative sense, signifying 
that he is free from certain kinds of dependence. In this 
.sense Cudworth t)ften speaks of the heathen belief in several 
independent goiis, that is, not absolutely, in the signification 
exempli lied above, but independent of each other. In this* 
sense too the name w'as assumed by the religious sect who 
intended thereby lioth te) express their rejection of all 
previously established authority, and their notion that every 
particular congregation ought to be insulated and independent 
of all others. So again the American w’ar was not to assert 
the Freedom, but the Independence of America. Thus things 
came to such a pass, that Smollett wrote an ode to /nde- 
pendenee, calling it, or her, or him, ‘ Lord of the lion heart 
and eagle eye ’. Nay, even Wordsworth, in one of his early 
poems, after dc.scribing the scenery round the Lake of 
Lucerne, w-rote ‘ Even here Content has fixed her smiling 
reign. With Indcpciulcnce, child of high Disdain a line 
scarcely less objectionable in point of taste than as glorifying 
the child of such a parent. 

Moreover Freedom is susceptible of degrees, according to 
the c^)acity for Freedom in the person who atbiins to it. 
There is one Freedom in the peasant, who is unable to read, 
and whose time is well-nigh engrossed by bodily labour, but 
who humbly reveres the holy words proclaimed to him on 
his one day of weeklj’ rest; and there is another Freedom in 
the poet, or philosopher, or statesman, or prince, who, with 
a full consciousness of the sacrifice he is making, well 
knowing what he is giving up and why, and feeling the 
strength of the reluctancies he has to combat and overpower, 
increa.sed as it is by the increased means of gratifying and 
pampering them, still in .singleness of heart devotes all his 
faculties to the .service of God in the various ministries of 
goodwill toward men. There is one Freedom in the maiden, 
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who in her innocence scarcely knows of sin, either its allure¬ 
ments or its perils, and whose life glides along gently and 
transparently amid flowers and beneath shade; and another 
Freedom in the man, the stream of whose life must flow 
through the haunts of his fellow-creatures, and must receive 
the pollution of cities into it, and must become muddy if it 
be turbulent, and can only preserve its purity by its majestic 
calmness and might. There was one Freedom in Israene, 
and a higher, and nobler in Antigone. There was one 
Freedom in Adam before his Fall, and another in St Paul 
after his conversion. Yet, though everywhere different, it 
is everywhere essentially the same. Although it admits of 
innumerable gradations, in every one it may be entire and 
perfect: and, wherever it is eniiie and perfect, all lesser 
distinctions vanish. One star may indeed appear larger and 
brighter than another: but they are all permitted to nestle 
together on the impartial bosom of Night, and journey 
onward for ever, one mighty inseparable family. Nay, those 
which seem the smallest and feeblest, may perchance in 
reality be the largest and most splendid; only our accidental 
position misleads our judgment. 

Independence on the other hand neither admits of degrees, 
nor of equality, neither of difierence, nor of sameness. In 
fact nothing in the universe ever was, or ever can be, or was 
ever conceived to be independent; except forsooth the atoms 
of the Corpuscular Philosophy: and even this Philosophy 
was constrained to acknowledge, that a hubbub of inde¬ 
pendent entities can produce nothing beyond a hubbub of 
independent entities. Hence, after ratifying the contents 
of its logical air-pump, until there was no possibility for 
anything to exist therein, it was forced to turn the cock, and 
let in a little air, for the sake of giving its atoms a^rtartial 
impulse, and thus bringing them to coalesce and interdepend. 

Let it not be said that this is a fanciful quibble about 
words, and that Independence and Freedom mean the same 
thing in the end. They never did; they do not; they 
cannot. Independence is merely relative and outward : 
Freedom has its source within, in the depths of oiir 
spiritual life, and cannot subsist unless it is fed by fresh 
supplies from thence. Its essence is love; for it is love that 
delivers us from the bondage of self. Its home is {xace; 
from which indeed it often strays far, but for which it 
always feels a homesick longing. Its life-blood is truth, 
which atone can free us from the delusions of the world, and 
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of our own carnal nature. Whereas the essence of Inde¬ 
pendence is hatred and jealousy, its home strife and warfare: 
It feeds upon delusions, and is itself the greatest. It was not 
until the true idea of Freedom, as not only reconcilable with 
Law and Order and the obedience and sacrifice of the Will, 
but requiring them imperatively to preserve it from running 
riot and perishing in wilfulness, was fading away, that the 
new'word Independence wns set up in its room. Since that 
time the apostles of Independence in political and social life, 
and of Atheism, that kindred negation, in religion, have so 
bewildered theif hearers and themselves, that it is become 
very difficult to revive the true idea of Freedom, and to make 
people understand how it is no way necessary, for the sake of 
becoming free, to pull down the whole edifice of society, 
with all its time-hallowed, majestic sanctities, and to scatter 
its stones about in singleness and independence on the 
ground. Yet assuredly it would not be more absurd to call 
such a multitude of scattered, independent stones a house, 
than to suppose that a million, or twenty millions, of 
independent human beings, each stickling for his inde¬ 
pendence, and carrying out this principle through the 
ramifications of civil and domestic life, can coalesce into 
a nation or a state. There is need of mortar : there is need 
of a builder, yes, of a master builder: there is need of 
dependence, coherence, subordination of the parts to the 
whole and to each other. U. 

A lawyer’s brief will be brief, before a freethinker thinks 
freely. U, 

The most bigoted persons I have known have been in 
sorae^ things the most sceptical. The most sceptical 
notoriously are often the greatest bigots. How account 
for this?, except on the supposition that they are trees of 
the same kind, accidentally planted on opposite hillocks, 
and swayed habitually by the violence of opposite and partial 
gusts, which have checked their growth, twisted their tops, 
and pointed their stag-heads against each other with an 
aspect of hatred and defiance. 

The prophet who was slain by a lion, had a nobler utd 
more merciful death than Bishop Hatto, who was eaten up 
by rats. Neither the crab, that walks with its back fore- 
meat, nor the polypus, that fittest emblem of a democracy. 
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ranks so hiyh amon" animals, that we should be ambitious 
of imitating them in the construction of the body politic. 
Indeed it seems an instinct among animals, to hang down 
their tails; except when the peacock spreads his out in the 
sunshine of a gala day, with its rows of eyes tier above tier, 
like the vista of a merry theatre. Unless Society can effect 
by education, w'hat Lord Monboddo holds man to have tjone 
by willing it, and can get rid of her tail, it will he wisest 
to let the educated clas.scs keep their natural station at the 
head. . u. 

At Avignon I sav/ some large baths in the garden by the 
temple of Diana, built on the foundations of the old Roman 
ones. Does anybody bathe here iioiv we asked; for we 
could see no materials for the purpose. No; the gui'.’e 
answered. Before the Revolution, the rich used to bathe 
here: but they wanted to keep the baths to themselves ; and the 
poor wanted to come, too ; and nosv nobody comes. 

What an epitome of a revolution ! 

Few bfjoks have more than one thought: the generality 

indeed hav'e not quite so many. The more ingenious authors 

of the former seem to think that, if they once get their candle 

lighted, it will burn on for ever. Yet even a candle gives a 

sorry, melancholy light, unless it has a brother beside it, to 

shine on it and keep it cheerful. For liglits and thoughts 

are social and sportive : they delight in jdaying with and into 

each other. One can hardly conceive a duller state of 

existence than sitting at rvhist with three dummies: and yet 

many of our prime philosophers have seldom done anything 

else. U. 

r 

To illustrate signifies to make clear. It w'ould be well if 
writers would keep this in mind, and still better, if preachers 
were to do so. They would then feel the necessity of suiting 
their illustrations to their hearers. As it is, illustrations 
often seem to be stuck in for the same re.ason as shrubs 
round stables and outhouses, to keep the meaning out of 
sight. u. 

Apollo was content to utter his oracles, and left the 
hearers to make out their interpretation and meaning. So 
should his priests, poets. They should speak intelligibly 
indeed, but oracularly, even as all the works of Nature are 
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OfAciilar, embodying her laws, and manifesting them, but not 
spelling them in words, not writing notes and glosses on 
themselves, not telling you that they know the laws under 
which they act. They are content to prove their knowledge 
by fashioning themselves and all their courses according to 
it; and they leave man to decipher the laws from the 
living hieroglyphics in which they are written. U. 

The progress of Knowledge is slow. Like the sun, we 
cannot see it moving ; but after a while we perceive that 
it has moved, nay, that it has moved onward. U. 

A cobweb is soon spun, and still sooner swept away. U. 

We all love to be in the right. Granted. We like 
exc-odingly to have right on our side, but are not always 
particularly anxious about being on the side of right. We' 
like to be in the right, w'hen we are so ; but we do not like 
it, when wc aie in the wrong. At least it seldom happens 
that anybody, after emerging from childhood, is very thankful 
to those who are kind enough to lake trouble for the sake of 
guiding him from the wrong to the right. Few in any age 
have been able to join heartily in the magnanimous declara¬ 
tion uttered by Socrates in the Gorgias: ‘I am one who 
would gladly be refuted, if I should s.ay anything not true,— 
and would gladly refute another, should he say anything not 
true,—but would no less gladly be refuted than refute. For 
I deem it a greater advantage; inasmuch as it is a greater 
advantage to be freed from the greatest of evils, than to free 
another; and nothing, I conceive, is so great an evil as a 
false opinion on matters of moral concernment.’ 

W%h some such persons indeed, Hermann says he has 
met, after speaking of the pievalence of the opposite spirit, 
in the Preface to his second Edition of the Hecuba ; ‘ Turn 
maxime irasci aliquem, quum se jure reprehensum videat, 
aliorum exemplis cognovi. Ncc mirum : piget enim errasse; 
illud veto mirum, si quos sibhnet ipsis irasci aequius erat, 
iram in eos effundunt, a quibus sunt reprehensi, quasi horum, 
non sua sit culpa, vidisseque errorem gravius peccatum sit, 
quam commisisse. Sed inveni ta?nen etiain qui vert quam 
suae gloriae studiosiores non solum aequo animo et dtssen- 
sioncm ei reprehensionem ferrent, verum etiam ingentte 
confiierentur errorem, atque adco gratias agerent monenfi.* 
In act such persons, I am afraid, are rare; though in pro- 
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fession it is common enough to find people consenting to the 
declaration with which Sir Thomas Brown closes his Preface: 
‘ We shall only take notice of such, whose experimental and 
judicious knowledge shall solemnly look upon our work, not 
only to destroy of ours, but to establish of his own ; not to 
traduce or extenuate, but to explain and dilucidate, to add 
and ampliate. — Unto whom we shall not contentiously 
rejoin, or only to justify our own, but to applaud or confirm 
his maturer assertions; and shall confer what is in us unto 
his name and honour, ready to be swallowtjd in any worthy 
enlarger, as having acquired our end, if any way, or under 
any name, we may obtain a work so much desired, and yet 
desiderated of truth.’ 

But it is no way surprising that abstract truth should kick 
the beam, when weighed against any personal prejudice or 
predilection; seeing that, even in things of more immediate 
human interest, we are often beguiled by our selfi>hness into 
desiring, not that which is desirable in itself, but that which 
we have in some manner associated with our vanity and our 
personal credit. If a misfortune w hich a man has prognosti¬ 
cated, befalls his friend, the monitor, instead of synjpathizing 
and condoling with him, will often exclaim with a taunting 
tone of triumph Didn't / tell you sot Another time you'll 
take my advice^ as if anyone would be w illing to take advice 
from so cold-hearted and unfriendly a counseiior. There are 
those too, I am afraid, who would rather see their neighbours 
suffer, than their own forebodings fail. Jonah is not the 
only prophet of evil, whom it has displeased exceedingly, and 
who has been very an^ry, because God is a gracious God, and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repentetk 
Him of the evil. The beautiful aj)ologue of the g^wd is 
still, and, I fear, ever will be, applicable to many. Indeed 
what are our most cherished pleasures, for the loss of which 
we are the angriest, even unto death t, but commonly such 
gourds, which we have not laboured, nor made them grow, 
tohieh came up in a night, and perished in a night. On them 
we hca^e pity, because they were a shadow over our heads to 
deliver us from our griefs, and because their withering 
exposes us to the sun and wind. Yet let a man once have 
turned his face against his brethren,—and that, not for the 
wickedness of their hands or of their hearts, but merely for 
their holding some opinion or doctrine which he deems 
arroneous: it is not unlikely that he will be loth to see 
Kineveh spared, that great city, wherein are more than six' 
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icore thousand persons that cannot discern behveen their right 
hand and their left handy and at so much cattle. u. 

The last words of the foregoing quotation remind me, 
that, in estimating the motives for and against any measure 
or measures, we rarely, if ever, look beyond the manner in 
which men will be affected thereby. Our lordly eyes cannot 
Etoop to notice the happiness or misery of the aitimals 
beneath us. Indeed no one, except God, cares for more 
than a small particle of the universe. In reckoning up the 
horrors of war, "we never think about the sufferings of the 
much cattle. I shall not forget a deserved rebuke which I 
received years ago frt)m William Schlegel. He had been 
speaking of entering Leipzig on the day after the battle; and 
I asked him whether it was not a glorious moment, thought¬ 
lessly, or rather thinking of the grand consequences which 
sjirang from that viciory, more than of the scene itself.. 
Glorious! he exclaimed : how could anybody think abotU 
glory, when crossing a plain covered for miles with 
thousands of his brethren, dead and dying? And what 
to me was still more piteous, was the sight of the poor 
horses lying about so helplessly and patiently, uttering deep 
groans of agony, with no one to do anything for them. 

Among the heroic features in the character of our great 
commander, none, except that sense of duty which in him 
is ever foremost, and throws all things else into the shade, 
is grander than the sorrow for his companions who have 
fallen, which seems almost to overpower every other 
feeling, even in the flush of a victory. The conqueror 
of Uonaparte at Waterloo wrote on the day after, the 19th 
of June, to the Duke of Beaufort, ‘The losses we have 
sustained, have quite broken me down; and I have no 
feeling for the advantages we have acquired*. On the same 
day too he wrote to Lord Aberdeen ‘ I cannot express to you 
the regret and sorrow with which I look round me, and 
contemplate the loss which I have sustained, particularly in 
your brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so 
clearly bought, is no consolation to me; and I cannot suggest 
it as any to you and his friends: but I hope that it may be 
expected that this last one has been so ciecisive, as that no 
doubt remains that our exertions and our individual losses 
will be rewarded by the early attainment of our just object. 
It is then that the glory of the actions in which our friends 
and relations have lallen, will be .some consolation for Uieir 
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loss.’ He who could write thus, had already gained a 
greater victory than that of Waterloo ; and the less naturally 
follows the greater. u. 

Most men work for the present, a few for the future. The 
wise work for hoth, for the future in the present, and for the 
present in the future. u. 

There are great men enough to incite us to aim at true 
greatness, hut not enough to make us fancy that God could 
not execute His purposes withv)ut them. • 

Man’s works, even in their most perfect form, always have 
more or less of excitement in them. God's works are calm 
and peaceful, both in Nature, and in His word. Hence 
Wordsworth, who is above all men the poet of Nature, 
seldom excites the feelings, bcc.ause he is so true to his 
subject. a. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much ; vices almost always 
too little. 

As art sank at Rome, comforts increaseil. Witness the 
baths of Caracalla and Diocletian. 

We sever what God has joined, and so destroy beauty, and 
lose hold of truth. u. 

It is quite right there should be an Inquisition. It is quite 
right there should be autos-dc-jV'. The more the better, if 
they are but real ones. There should be an Inquisition and 
autos-de-fe in every country, yea, in every town, yef, on 
every hearth, yea, in every heart. The evil hitherto has 
been that they have been far too few. Every man ought to 
be an inquisitor; every man ought to perform auios-def-; 
often accompanied by death, not seldom by torture. Only 
his inquisition should be over himself; only his aiitos-de-J'S 
should consist in the slaying of his own lusts and passions, 
in the fiery sacrifice of his own stubborn, unbelieving will. 

These would be truly autos-de-fe. It is no act of faitlr for 
me to offer up another as a victim. On the contrary it is an 
act of unbelief. It shows I have no faith in my brother’s 
spiritual nature. It shows I have no faith in the power of 
God to work upon his heart and change it. It shows I have 
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no faith in the sword of the Spirit, but hold the sword of the 
flesh to be mij^hticr. 

Nor again can Faith exist in opposition to Love. Faith is 
the root of Love, the root without which Love cannot have 
any being. At times ilie root maybe found, where the plant 
lias not yet grown up to perfection. But no hatred, or other 
evil, malign passion can spring from the root of Faith. 
Wherever they are found, they grow from unbelief, from 
want of faith, from want of faith in man, and from want of 
fliith in God. 

Moreover suclK2///.’.r-r/6-/t'would be sure of effecting their 
purpose, which the others never can. They would be 
acceptable to God. They would destroy what ought to be 
destroyed. And wore we diligent in performing them, there 
would be no need of ariy others. 

This Inquisition should be set up in every soul. In some 
indeed it may at limes be in abeyance. The happiest spirits 
are those by whom the will of G(^d is done without effort or 
struggle. To this angelic nature however humanity can only 
ap[iroxiinate, and that too not at once, but by divers steps 
and stages, at every one of wliicli new autos-dc'fi are 
required. U. 

Some people seem to think that Death is the only reality 
in Life. Others, happier and rightlier minded, see and feel 
that Life is the true reality in Death. U. 

Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Is it indeed so? 
Alas then for England 1 For surely we profess to serve 
both ; and few can doubt that w’e do indeed serve one of the 
two, as zealously and assiduously as he himself can wish. 
But h#w must it be w'ith our .service to the other? U. 

They w'ho boast ot their tolerance, merely give others 
leave to be as careless about religion as they are themselves. 
A walrus might as well pride itself on its endurance of cold. 

Few persons have courage enough to appear as good as 
they really arc. a. 

The praises of others may be of use, in teaching us, not 
what we are, but what we ought to be. a. 

Many people make their own God ; and he is much what 
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the French may mean, when they talk of U bon Dtm, very 
indulgent, rather weak, near at hand when we want anything, 
but far away out of sight when we have a mind to do WTong. 
Such a god is as much an idol as if he were an image of 
stone. 

The errors of the good are often very difficult to eradicate, 
from being founded on mistaken views of duty. a. 

Truly a river is a very wilful thing, going as it will, and 
where it will. * 

How should men ever change their religion? In its 
abasement honour prevents them, in its prosperity contempt. 
From their heights they cannot see, because they are so 
high. In their lowliness they dare not see, because they are 
too lowly. 

There is no being eloquent for atheism. In that exhausted 
receiver the mind cannot use its wings, the clearest proof 
that it is out of its element. 

How different are summer storms from winter ones ! In 
winter they rush over the earth with all their violence ; and 
if any poor remnants of foliage or flowers have lingered 
behind, these are swept along at one gust. Nothing is left 
but desolation ; and long after the rain has ceased, pools of 
water and mud bear token of what has been. But when the 
clouds have poured out their torrents in summer, when the 
winds have spent their fury, and the sun breaks forth again 
in its glory, all things seem to rise with renewed loveliness 
from their refreshing bath. The flow'ers glistening with 
raindrops smell sweeter than before; the grass seems to have 
gained another brighter shade of green; and the young plants, 
which had hardly come into sight, have taken their place 
among their fellows in the borders; so quickly have they 
sprung up under the showers. The air too, which may 
previously have been oppressive, is become clear and soft 
and fresh. 

Such too is the difference, when the storms of affliction 
fall on hearts unrenewed by Christian faith, and on those 
who abide in Christ. In the former they bring out the 
dreariness and desolation, which may before have been 
^napparent. The gloom is not relieved by the prospect of 
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any cheering ray to follow it, of any flowers or fruit to show its 
l>eneficence. But in the truly Christian soul, though weeping 
endure fora nighty joy comes in the morning, A sweet smile 
of hope and love follows every tear; and tribulation itself is 
turned into the chief of blessings. a. 

We never know the true value of friends. While they live, 
we are too sensitive of their faults; when we have lost them, 
we only see their virtues. a. 

So however ought it to be. When the perishable shrine 
has crumbled away, what can we see, except that which 
alone is imperishable ? U. 

How few are our real wants ! and how easy is it to 
satisfy them! Our imaginary ones are boundless and 
insatiable. A. 

The king is the least independent man in his dominions : 
the beggar the most so. A. 

Multa fiunt eadem sed aliter Quintilian (ii, 20, 10) has 
justly remarked. I have spoken above (p. 323) of the 
eOScacy of manner in oratory; and every attentive observer 
must perpetually have noticed its inestimable importance in all 
the occasions and concerns of social life. So great indeed is 
its power, and so much more do people in general value what 
their friend feels for liiem, than what he does for them, that 
there are few wdio would not look on you more kindly, if you 
were to meet their request with an afFeclionale denial, than 
with a cold compliance. 

Nay, even when the materials are the very same, and when 
they a«e arranged in the selfsame order, much will depend on 
the manner in which they are combined and grouped into 
separate units. An ice-house is very different from a nice 
house; and a dot will turn a million into one. • 

A like thought is expressed in the following stanza, which 
closes a poem prefixed by Thomas Newton to The Mirtor 
for Magistrates. 

Certes this world a stage may well be ^Iled, 

Wliereon is played the part of every wight: 

Some, now aloft, anon with ina ice galled 
Aie from high state brought into dismal plight. 

Like counters are they, which stand now in sight 
For thousand or ten thousand, and anon 
Removed stand perhaps for less than one. 
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The mind is like a trunk. If well p-acked, it holds almosf 
everything ; if ill packed, next to nothing. 

To say A'o with a good grace is a hard matter. To say 
Yfs with a good grace is sometimes still harder, at least for 
men. With women perhaps it may be otherwise. I wonder 
how many have married for no other reason, than that they 
had not the strength of mind to say No. u. 

Discipline, like the bridle in the hand of a good rider, 
should exercise its influence without appearing to do so, 
should be ever active, both as a support and as a restraint, 
yet seem to lie easily in hand. It must always be ready to 
check or to pull up, as occasion may reejuire ; and only when 
the horse is a runaway, should the action of the curb be 
perceptible. a. 

Many expressions, once apt and emphatic, have been so 
rubbed and worn away by long usage, that they retain as 
little substance as the skeletons of wheels which h.ave made 
the grand tour on the Continent. They glide at length like 
smoke through a chimney, not even impinging against the 
roof of the mouth ; and after a month’s repetition they leave 
nothing behind more solid or more valuable than soot. 
Words gradually lose their character, and, from being the 
tokens and exponents of thoughts, become mere air-propelling 
sounds. To counteract this di^astrous tendency, Boyle, it is 
said, never uttered the name of God, without bowing his 
head. Such practices are indeed liable to mischievous 
abuse: a superstitious value w’ill be attached to the outward 
act, even when it is separated from the inward and spiritual: 
and it is too w’ell-known that tlic eyes have ofte: ’ been 
ogling a lover, while the fingers have been telling Ave 
Maries on a rosary. It may be too, that, among the 
educated, listlessness of mind is rather encouraged by any 
recurring formal motion of the body. Else there is a value 
in whatever may help us to preserve the freshness and 
elasticity of our feelings, and enable the heart to leap up 
at the sight of a rainbow in manhood and in old age, as it 
did in childhood. Even the faults of our much abused 
climate are thus in many respects blessings. They give a 
liveliness to our enjoyment of a fine day, such as cannot be 
felt between the Tropics. 

How then is our nature to be fitted for the joys of 
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Paradise? How can we be happy unceasingly, without 
ceasing to be happy? How is satisfaction to be disentangled 
from satiety? wliich now palls u|)on the heart and intellect, 
almost as much as upon the senses. A strange and potent 
transformation must be wrought in us. Our hearts must no 
longer be capricious; our imaginations must no longer be 
vagrant: o,ur wills must no longer be wilful. 

The process by which this transformation is to be brought 
about, is set forth by Butler in his excellent chapter, the 
most valuable perhaps in the whole Aria/oiy, on a State of 
Moral Discipline*; where he shows that, while passive 
impressions grow weaker by repetition, ‘ practical habits are 
formed and strengthend by repeated acts.’ So that the true 
preparation for heaven is a life of godliness on earth. At 
the same time we should remember how, as Milton says with 
characteristic grandeur in the first chapter of his Reason of 
Chunk Government ‘ it is not to be conceived that those 
eternal efllucnces of sanctity and love in the glorified saints 
should be confined and cloyed with repetition of that which 
is prescribed, but that our happiness may orb itself into a 
thousand vagancies of glory and delight, and with a kind of 
eccentrical equation be, as it were, an invariable planet of 
joy and felicity.’ U. 

Whatever is the object of our constant attention will 
naturally be the chief object of our interest. Even the 
feelings of speculative men become speculative. They care 
about the notions of things, and their abstractions, and their 
relations, far more than about the realities. Thus an author’s 
blood will turn to ink. Words enter into him, and take 
possession of him ; and nothing can obtain admission except 
tbrou^i the passport of words. lie cannot admire anything, 
until he h.as had time to reflect and throw back its cold, 
inanimate image from the mirror of his Understanding, blind 
to every shape but a shadow, deaf to every sound but an 
echo. Inverting the legitimate process, he regards things as 
the symbols of words, instead of words as the symbols of 
things. U. 

Idterary dissipation is no less destructive of sympathy with 
the living world, than sensual dissipation. Mere intellect is 
.as hard-hearted and as heart-hardening as mere sense; and 
the union of the two, when uncontrolled by the conscience, 
and without the softening, purifying influences of the moral 
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affections, is all that is recjuisite to produce the diabolical 
ideal of our nature. Nor is there any repugnance in either 
to coalesce with the other: witness lago, Tiberius, 
Borgia. u. 

The body too has its rights; and it wdll have them. 
They cannot be trampled upon or slighted without peril. 
The body ought to be the soul’s best friend, and cordial, 
dutiful helpmate. Many of the studious however have 
neglected to make it so ; whence a large part of the miseries 
of authorship. Some good men have treated it as an enemy; 
and then it has become a fiend, and has plagued them, as" it 

did Antony. u. 

• 

The balance of powers in the human constitution has been 
subverted by that divorce between the body and the mind, 
which has often ensued from the seductive influences of 
Civilization. The existence of one class of society has 
been rendered almost wholly corporeal, that of the other 
almost solely intellectual, but intellectual in the lowest sense 
of the word, and so that the intellect has been degraded into 
a caterer for the wants and pleasures of the body, instead 
of devoting itself to its rightful purposes, the pursuit, the 
enforcement, and the exhiirition of Truth. Moreover the 
pernicious, debilitating tendencies of bodily pleasure need to 
be counteracted by the in\ngorating exercises of bodily 
labour; whereas bodily labour without bodily pleasure 
converts the body into a mere machine, and brutifies the 
souL U, 

What a loss is that of the village green 1 It is a loss to 
the picturesque beauty of our English landsca^jes. Ardllage 
green is almost always a subject for a painter, who is fond of 
quiet home scenes, with its old, knotty, wide-spreading oak 
or elm or ash, its grey church tower, its cottages scattered in 
pleasing disorder around, each looking out of its leafy nest, 
Its flock of geese sailing to and fro across it. Where such 
spots are still found, they refresh the wayworn traveller, 
wearied by the interminable hedge-walls with which * restless 
ownership *, to use an expression of Wordsworth’s, excludes 
profane feet from its domain consecrated to Mammon. 

The main loss however is that to the moral beauty of our 
landscapes, that to the innocent, wholesome pleasures of the 
poor. The village green was the scene of their sports, of 
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•their games. It was the playground for their children. 
It served for trap-ball, for cricket, for manly, humanizing 
amusements, in which the gentry and farmers might unite 
with the peasantry. How dreary is the life of the English 
husbandman now !; ‘ double, double toil and trouble *, day 
after day, month after month, year after year, uncheered by 
sympathy, unenlivened by a smile, sunless, moonless, starless, 
lie has ncfplace to be merry in but the beershop, no amuse¬ 
ments but drunken brawls, nothing to bring him into innocent, 
cheerful fellowship with his neighbours. The stories of 
village sports sound like legends of a mythical age, prior to 
the time when ‘ Sabbathless Satan as Charles Lamb has so 
happily termed him, set up his throne in the land. 

It would be a good thing, if our landed proprietors would 
try to remedy some of the evils which the ravenous lust of 
property has wrought in England during the last century. 
It would be w'ell, if by the side of every village two or three 
acres were redeemed from the grip of Mammon, and thrown 
open to the poor,—if they were taught that their betters, as 
we presume to call ourselves, take thought about other things, 
beside the most effectual method of draining the last drop 
from the sweat of their brows. Something at least should be 
done to encourage and foster the domestic affections among 
the lower orders, to make them feel that they too have a 
home, and that a home is the dearest spot upon earth. I do 
not mean, by instituting prizes for those whose cottages are 
the neatest, or by giving rewards for good behaviour to the 
best husbands and wives, the best sons and daughters. Such 
rewards, unless there be something of playful humour con¬ 
nected with them, as was the case with the old flitch of 
bacon, do far more harm than good, by robbing virtuous 
conduct of its sweetness and real worth, turning it into an 
instrument of covetousness or of vanity. The only reward 
which is not hurtful, is a kind w ord, or an approving smile: 
for this, delightful as it is, is so slight and transient, it can 
never find place among the motives to exertion. 

All that ought to be done, all that can be done beneficially, 
is to remove hindrances which obstruct good, and facilities 
and temptations to evil, and to afford opportunities and 
facilities for quiet, orderly, decorous enjoyment. When 
encouragement is given, it should be by immediate personal 
intercourse. The great Christian law of reciprocation 
extends to the affections also. Indeed with regard to 
them it is a law of Nature. We cannot gain love and 
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respect from others, unless we treat them with love and 
rc>pect. 

The same reason which calls for the restoration of our 
village greens, calls no less imperatively in l.ondon for the 
throwing open of the gardens in all the squares. What 
bright refreshing spots would these be in the midst of our 
huge brick and stone labyrinth, if w'e saw them crowded on 
summer evenings with the tradespeople and mechanics from 
the neighbouring streets, and if the poor children, who now 
grow up amid the filth and impurities of the alleys and courts, 
were allowed to run about these {ilaygi'biinds, so much 
healthier both for the body and the mind ! We have them 
all ready: a word may open them. He who looks at the 
good which has been effected by the alterations in St James 
Park, he whose heart has been gladdened l)y thi- happiness 
derived from them by young and old, must surely think the 
widest extension of similar blessings most desirable : and 
the state of that Park shows that no mischiefs are to be 
apprehended. 

At present the gardens in our squares are painful mementoes 
of aristocratic exclusiveness. They who need them the least 
monopolize them. All the fences and walls by which this 
exclusiveness bars itself out from the symjiathics of common 
humanity, must be cast down. If we <lo not rem<jve thejn 
voluntarily, and in the spirit of love, they will be torn and 
trodden down ere long perforce, in the si)irit of wrath. u. 

It is a blessed thing that we cannot enclose the sky. Put 
who knows? Will not ‘restless ownership’ long in time, 
like Alexander, for a new world to appropriate?, and then a 
Joint-stock Company will be established to send up balloons 
for the purpose. Parliament too will doubtless dis|>itiy its 
boasted omnipotence by passing an Act to grant them 
a monopoly, commanding the winds to offer them no 
molestation in their enterprise, and enjoining that if any 
planet be caught trespassing, it shall be impounded, and 
that all comets shall be committed forthwith for vagrancy. 

U. 


Quaerenda pecunia primum est; Virtus post nummos. 
But that post never arrives ; at least it did not at Rome, 
whatever may be the case in England. The very influx of 
the nummi retarded it, and kept Viftus at a distance. In 
feet she is of a jealous nature, and never comes at all, unless 
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she comes iti the first place. That which is a man’s alpha 
* will also be his omega; and, in advancing from one to the 
other, his velocity is mostly accelerated at every step. U. 

Messieurs, Mesdaines, voici la veriie. Personne n’^coute. 
Persnnne nc s’en soucit. Personne n’en veut. Peutetre on 
ne m’a pas entendu. Essayons encore une fois. Messieurs, 
Mosdame^ voici la veritable veritd. Elle vient expres de 
I’antre monde, pour se montrer i vous. On passe en avant. 
On s’enfuit. On ne me regaide que pour se moquer de moi. 
Malheureux queJe suis, on rue laissera mourir de faim. Que 
fairedonc? II faut absoluinent changer de cri. Messieurs, 
Mesdames, voici le vrai nioycn pour gagner de I’argent. 
Mondieu ! QHielle fonle ! je nc puis plus. J’etouffe. 
C’e.st une histoire qui est a>sez commune. U. 

One now and then meets with penjile on whose faces, in 
w'hose manner, in whose won!-., one may read a bill giving 
notice that they are to be let or sold. They also profess to 
be furnished: but everyli'^dy knows what the furniture of a 
ready-furnished house usualiy is. U. 

Nothing hides a blemidi so completely as cloth of gold. 
This is the tirst lesson that heirs and heiresses commonly 
learn. Would that equal ])ains w'ere taken to convince 
them, that the having inherited a good cover for blemishes 
does not entail any absolute necessity of providing blemishes 
for it to cover ! 

Satnr oui pent! Bonaparte is said to have exclaimed at 
Waterloo, along with his routed army. At all events this 
WMS thfc rule by which lie regulated his actions, in prosperity 
as well as in adversity. For what is Vole gut petit! but the 
counterpart of Sam'c gui pent! And who are they that will 
cry to tlie mountains, Cover us., and to the rocks, Fall on us, 
but they who have acted on the double-faced rule. Vole gui 
pent, and Sauve gui pent ? 

What an awful and blessed contrast to this cry presents 
itself, when we think of Him of whom His enemies said, 
He saved others: Himself He cannot save / They knew not 
how true the first words were, nor how indissolubly they 
were connected with the latter, how it is only by losing our 
life that we can either save others or ourselves, U, 
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Few minds are sun-like, sources of light in themselves and 
to others. Many more are moons, that shine with a deriva¬ 
tive and reflected light. Among the tests to distinguish them 
is this: the former are always full, the latter only now and 
then, when their suns are shining full upon them. u. 

Hold ihy peace! says Wisdom to Folly. Hold thy peace ! 
replies Folly to Wisdom. 

Fly! cries Light to Darkness; and Darkness echoes back, 
Fly! 

The latter chase has been going on since the beginning of 
the world, without an inch of ground gained on either side. 
May we believe that the result has been different in the 
contest between Wisdom and Folly? U. 

People have been sounding the alarnu for many years past 
all over Europe against what they call obscurantism and 
obscurantists ; that is, against a supposed plot to extinguish 
all the new lights of our days, and to draw down the night 
of the middle ages on the awakening eyes of mankind. I'hat 
such plans, mad as they may appear, are not too mad for 
those who live in a wmld of dreams, that there arc human 
bats, who, having ventured out into the daylight, fly back 
scared to their dark haunts, and would have all men follow 
them thither, we know by sad recent examples. But, even 
without this special cause, the alarm is timely : indeed it can 
never be out of time. For the true obscurantists are the 
passions, the prejudices, the blinding delusions of our nature, 
warped by evil habits and self-indulgence; the real obscur¬ 
antism is bigotry, in all its forms, which are many, and even 
opposite. There is the I’haris lic oltscurantisni, which would 
put out the earthly lights, and the Saddiicean, which would 
put out the heavenly : and the^c, in times of peril, when 
they are trembling for their beloved darkness, combine and 
conspire. Nor has any class of men been busier in tlA's way, 
than many of those who have boasted loudly of being the 
enlighteners of their age. In fact they who brag of their 
tolerance, have often been among the fiercest bigots, and 
worse than their opponents, from deeming themselves better. 

U. 

If your divines are not philosophers, your philosophy will 
neither be divine, nor able to divine. 

No animal continues so long in a stale of infancy as man; 
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no animal is so long before it can stand. And is not this 
still truer of our souls than of our bodies ? For when are 
lliey out of their infancy ? when can they be said to stand ? 
Yet, till they can, how much do they need a strong hand to 
uphold them 1 

Alas for the exalted of the earth, that oversight is 
oversight! 

Many alhan has lost being a great man by splitting into 
two middling ones. Atone yourself to the best of your 
power; and then Christ will atone for you. 

Be what you are. This is the first step toward becoming 
better than you are. U. 

Age seems to take away the power of acting a chameter, 
even from those who have <lone so the most successfully 
during the main part of their lives. The real man will 
appear, at first fitfully, and then predominantly. Time 
spares the chiselled beauty of .‘'tone and marble, but makes 
sad havoc in plaster and stucco. /t. 

The truth of this remark has been especially evinced in 
France, owing to the prevalent artificialness of the French 
character. Hence the want of dignity in old age, noticed 
above. Of course too this deficiency has been most con¬ 
spicuous upon the throne of the Grand Monarque, even 
down to the present times. In this respect at least Bona¬ 
parte was a thorough Frenchman. Huge events succeeded 
each other in his life so rapidly, that he lived through years 
in months; and adversity tore off the mask from him, which 
age cracks and splits in others. 

We iuive the heavenly assurance that the path of the Just is 
to shine more and more unto the perfect day. But this blessed 
truth involves its opposite, that the path of the wicked must 
grow darker and darker unto the total night . . .. unless he 
give heed to the voice which calls him out of his darkness, 
and turn to the light which is ever striving to illumine it. u. 

Self-depreciation is not humility, though often mistaken 
for it. Its source is oftener mortified pride. a. 

The corruption and perversity of the world, which should 
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be our strongest stimulants to do what we can to remove and 
correct them, are often pleaded by the religious as excuses 
for withdrawing from the world and doing nothing. How 
unlike is this to the example of Him, who concluded all under 
sin^ that He might have mercy upon all, that He might 
take their sinful nature upon Him, to purify it from its 
sinfulness ! a. 

How oft the heart, when wrapped in passion’s .iriWs, 

Reels, by the tumult stunned, cr conscience-wounded, 

Or deafened with the truinpct-tonsiucd tdarnts 
The victim's self-devotedness has sounded I 

4 

What then remains? a (just of half-enjoyments, 

That, twisting mem iry to a vain regret. 

Prepares for age tluil saddest of employmeiits, 

A desperate endeavour to forget. 

Help, help us. Spirit of God ! and, hither gliding, 

Bring, on the wings of Jcsu.> interccNsion, 

'J’he fiery sword o'er K<ieii'.s tree presiiling, 

To guard our tempted fancies from traii'-grcssion. 

The devils, we are lohl, bclit ^'c and ircniMr. Our part is 
to believe and love. Hut it is hard to convince people that 
nothing short of this can be true Christian faith. So, because 
they are sometimes terrified by the thought of God, they 
fancy they believe, though their hcurt.s are far away from 
Him. a. 

At the end of a hot summer, the children in the streets 
look almost as pale .and parclied as the grass in the fields: 
and every object one sees may suggest profitable meditations 
on the incapacity of all things earthly, be they human, 
animal, or vegetable, to support unmixed, uninterrupted 
sunshine ... a truth which the sands of Africa teach as 
demonstratively, as the Polar ice teaches the converse! u. 

The story of Amphion sets forth how, whatever we may 
have to build, be it a house, a city, or a church, the most 
powerful of all powers that we can employ in building it, is 
harmony and love. Only the love must be of a genuine, 
lasting kind, not a spirit of weak compromise, sacrificing 
principles to expedients, and abandoning truths for the sake 
of tying a love-knot of errors, but strong from being in 
unison with what alone is true and lasting, the will and word 
of God. Else the bricks will fall out, as quickly as they have 
fallen in. D. 
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Philosophy cannot raise the hulk of mankind up to her 
level: therefore, if she is to become popular, she must 
descend to theirs. This she cannot do without a twofold 
grave injury. She will debase herself, and will pufif up her 
disciples. She will no longer dwell on high, beside the 
primal sources of truth, uttering her voice from thence, 
pouring the streams of wisdtim among the masses of 
mankind. She will come down, and set up a company 
to supply Aeir houses with water at a cheap rate. Where¬ 
upon ensues the blessing of competition between rival 
Philosophies, each stiivii.g to be more popular, that is, 
more superficial than the others. In such a state of things, 
it is almost fortunate if the luinre of Philosophy be usurped 
by Science, which, as dealing with outward things, may with 
Ic'^s degradation be .adapted to material wants, and from 
which it is easier to draw practical results, without holding 
deep cominunings with primary principles. 

There is only one wa^y in which IMiilosophy can truly 
become popular, that which Socrates tried, and which 
centuries after was perfected in the Gospel,—that w'hich 
tells men of their divine origin and destiny, of their 
heavenly duties and culling. This comes home to men's 
hearts and Iwsoms, and, instead of puffing them up, humbles 
them. But to be efficient, this should flow down straight 
from a higher sphere. Even in its Socratic form, it w'as 
supported by those higher principles, w'hich we find set 
forth with such power and beauty by Plato. In Christian 
Philosophy on the other hand, the ladder has come down 
from heaven, and the angels are continually descending and 
ascending along it. Were this heavenly ladder withdrawn 
or cut <itr, our Philosophy, that p)art of it which sallied 
beyond the pale of empirical Psychology and formal Logic, 
would Income mere vulgar gossip about Expediency, Utility, 
and the various other nostrums for diluting and medic.ating 
evil until it turns into good. U. 

In the lower realms of Nature, all things are subject to 
uniform, unvarying, calculable laws. To these laws they 
submit with unswerving obedience; so that with regard to 
the heavenly bodies we can tell wdiat has been thousands of 
years ago, and what will be thousands of years hence, with 
the nicest precision. As we enter into the regions of Life, we 
seem also to enter into the regions of Chance. We can no 
longer predicate with the same confidence concerning indi- 
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viduals, but are obliged to limit our conclusions to genera and 
species. Still there is a universal order, a manifest sequence 
of cause and effect, a prevailing congruity and harmony, until 
we mount up to man. But when we make man the object of 
our observations and speculations, whether as he exists in the 
present world, or as he is set before us in the records of 
history, inconsistencies, incongruities, contradictions are so 
common, that we rather wonder when w'e find arf instartce of 
strict consistency, of undeviating confornuty to any law or 
principle. Disorder at first sight seems the only order, discord 
the only harmony. Yet we may not doubt <hat here also there 
is an order and a harmony, working itself out, although our 
faculties are not capable of apprehending it, and though the 
calculus has hitherto transcended our powders. At all events, 
to adopt the image used by Bacon in a passage quoted 
above, if we hear little else than a dissonant .screeching of 
multitudinous noises now, which only Idend in the distance 
into a roar like that of the raging .sea, it behoves us to hold 
fast to the assurance that this is the necessary process whereby 
the instruments are to lie tuned for the heavenly consort. 
Though Chaos may only have been driven out of a part of 
his empire as yet, that empire is undergoing a perpetual 
curtailment; and in the end he wdll be cast out of the 
intellectual and moral and spiritual world, as entirely as out 
of the material. u. 

It would be vcjy strange, unless inconsistencies and 
contradictions were tiies common in the history of mankind, 
that the operation of Mathematical Science, emanating as it 
does wholly from the Reason, and incapable of moving a 
step except so far as it is supported by the laws of the 
Reason, should have been, both in England and Ffince, to 
undermine the empire of the power from which it proceeds, 
and which alone can render it .stable and certain. Such 
however has been the fact; and it has been brought about in 
divers ways. 

Attempts were made to .subject moral and spiritual truths 
to the selfsame processes, which were found to hold good 
in the material world, but against which they revolted as 
iiKompatible with their free nature. Then that which would 
not submit to the same strict logical formulas, was treated as 
an outcast from the domain of Reason, and handed over to 
the empirical Understanding, which judges of expediency, 
and utility, and the adaptation of means to ends. Sometimes 
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’ too this faculty, which at best is only the prime minister of 
Reason, its Alaire du Palais^ was confounded with and 
supplanted it. 

Hence the name itself grew to be abused and wholly 
misapplied. A man who fashions his conduct so as to fit 
all the windings of the world, and who moreover has the 
snowball’s talent of gathering increase at every step, is called 
a very reaimiahle man. He on the other hand, who devotes 
himself to the service of some idea breathed into him by the 
Reason, and who in his zeal for this forgets to make friends 
with the Mammon of Unriinhteousncss, he who desires and 
demands that llie hearts and minds of his neighbours should 
be brought into conformity to the supreme laws of the 
Reason, and that the authority of these laws should be 
recognised in the councils of nations, is by all accounted 
most nnreaaonablcy and by many pitied as half mad. 

It may be that this was the natural, and for a time 
irrepressible consequence, whem Mathematics enlisted among 
the retainers of Commerce, and when the abstractions of 
Geometry, being employed among the principles of mechani¬ 
cal construction, could thus be turned to account, and were 
therefore eagerly embraced for purposes of trade. Profitable 
Saience cast unprofitable Science into the background : she 
was ashamed of her poorer sister, and denied her. The 
multitude, the half - thinking, half-taught multitude have 
always been idolatrous. In order to be aroused out of their 
inert torpor, they require some visible, tangible effigy of that 
which cannot be seen or touched. Thus the same perverse¬ 
ness, which led men to worship the creature instead of the 
Creator, led them also to set up Utility as the foundation of 
Morality, and to substitute (he occasional rules and the 
variatie maxims of the Understanding for the eternal laws 
and principles of the Re.ason. U. 

We ask, what is the use of a thing? Our forefathers 
asked, what is it good for? They saw far beyond us. A 
thing may seem, and even to a certain extent be useful, 
without being good : it cannot be good, without being 
useful. The tw'o qualities do indeed always coincide in the 
end : but the worth of a criterion is to be simple, plain, and 
as nearly certain as may be. Now that which a man in 
a sound and calm mind sincerely deems good, always is so ; 
that which he may deem useful, may often be mischievous, 
nay, I believe, mostly will be so, unless some reference to 
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good be introduced into the Kolution of the problem. For 
no mind ever sailed steadily, without moral jirinciplc to 
ballast and right it. 

Besides, when you have ascertained what is goo<l, you are 
already at the goal ; to which Utility will only lc.nd you by 
a long and devious circuit, where at every step yon ri-k 
losing your way. You may abuse and misuse : you cannot 
ungood. V. 

So far is the calculation of consequences from being an 
infallible, universal criterion of Duty, that it never can be so 
in any instance. Only when the voice of Duty is >ilent, or 
when it has already spoken, may we allowably think t>f the 
consequences of a particular action, and calculate how far 
it is likely to fulfd what T')uty has enjoinc<i, citlier by its 
general laws, or by a specific edict on this occasion. But 
Duty is above all consequences, and often, at a cri.-is of 
difficulty, commands us to throw them overboard. /‘V.it 
Justitia^ percat Mutidus. It commands us to b'ok neither 
‘to the right, nor to the left, but straight onward. Hence 
every signal act of Duty is altogether an act of b'aith. It is 
performed in the assurance that C,<h\ will take care of the 
consequences, and will so order the course of the w'orld, that, 
whatever the immediate results may bo, His word shall not 
return to him empty. U. 

It is much easier to think right wdthout doing right, than 
to do right without thinking right. Ju-.t thoughis may, and 
woefully often do fail r-.f producing ju>t deeds ; but just deeds 
are sure to lieget just the.lights. For, when the heart is pure 
and straight, there is hardiy anything which can mislead the 
understanding in matters of immediate (lerMUial concernment. 
But the clearest understanding can d<i little in purifjangan 
impure heart, the strongest little in straightening a crooked 
one. You cannot reason or talk an Augean stable into 
cleanliness. A single day’s work would make more progress 
in such a task than a century’s words. 

Thus our Lord’s bles.sing on knowdedge is only conditional: 
7 /ye know these thm^s^ y^- them (Jolm iii, 

17). But to action His promise is full and certain; If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it is of God (John vii, 17). U. 

One of the saddest things about human nature is, that a 
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ftian may guide others in the path of life, without walking in 
* it himself; that he may be a pilot, and yet a castaway. u. 

The original principle of lots is a reliance on the 
immediate, ever-pre.-ent, all-ruling providence of God, and 
on His interposition to direct man’s judgment, when it is 
at a fault. The same was the principle of trials by ordeal. 
Jtut here, as in so many other cases, the practice long 
outlasted The principle which had prompted it. Although 
tlie soul fled ages ago, the body still cumbers the ground, 
and poisons the air. Duels, in which a point of honour 
is allowed to sanction revenge and murder, have taken the 
place of the ancient judicial combats; and, after losing the 
itclief which in some measure justified the religious lotteries 
of our ancestors, we Itelook ourselves to mercenary lotteries 
in their stead. The motive was no longer to obtain justice, 
but to obtain money, the principle, confidence, not in all- 
.seeing, all-rcgulating Wisdom, but in blind, all-confounding 
Chance. U. 

The greatest truths are the simplest: and so are the 
greatest men. U. 

There arc some things in which w’e may w’ell envy the 
members of the Church of Rome, in nothing more than in 
the reverence which they feel for whatever has been con¬ 
secrated to the service of their religion. It may be, that 
they often confound the sign with the thing signified, and 
merge tlie truth in the symbol. We on the other hand, in 
our eagerness to get rid of the signs, have not been careful 
enough to preserve the things signified. We have sometimes 
hurt the truth, in stripping off the symbols it w'as clothed in. 

For instance, they can allow their churches to stand open 
all day long ; and the reverence felt by the whole people for 
the house of God is their pledge that nobody will dare to rob 
or injure it. The want of such a reverence in England is 
peihaps in the main an offset from that superstitious hatred 
of superstition and idolatry which was so prevalent among 
the Puritans, through which they would drag the Communion¬ 
table into the middle of the nave, and turn it into a seat for 
the lowest part of the congregation, and would seem almost 
to have fancied that, because God has no regard for earthly 
beauty or splenrlour, He must needs look with special favour 
on meanness and filth, that, as lie does not respect what man 

O 
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respects, He must respect what man is oflfended by. The 
multitude of our sects too, which, if they agree in little else, 
are nearly unanimous in their hostility to the National 
Church, has done much to impair the reverence for her 
buildings; more especially since the practical exclusion of 
the lower orders from the ministry, while almost all the 
functions connected with religion are exercised by the clergy 
alone, has in a manner driven those among the lower orders, 
who have felt a calling to labour in the work rtf U.e Gospel, 
into societies where they could find a field for their activity 
and zeal. 

In fact this prejudice, as it is termed, hqs shared the same 
fate with our other prejudices, that is, with those sentiments, 
whether evil or good, the main source of which lies in the 
affections, and has been trampled under foot and crushed by 
the tyrannous despotism of the Understanding. Not that 
the Understanding has emancipated us from prejudices. 
Liable as it is to err, even more so perhaps than any of 
our other faculties, or at all events more self-.sati.sfied and 
obstinate in its errors, our prejudices have only lost what 
was kindly and pleasing about them, and have become more 
inveterate, and consequently more hurtful; l<ecause the bia.s 
and warp which the Understaniiing receives, is now caused 
solely by selfishne.ss and self-will; whereby it Ixicomes more 
prone than ever to look askance on all things connected with 
the ideal and imaginative, the hemic and religious parts of 
our nature. 

How fraught with error and mischief our prc.«ent systems 
of Moral Philo.Hophy are, may be perceived from the t(jne of 
feeling prevalent with regard to suclr matters, even among 
the intelligent and the young. I was at a party the other 
day, where the recent act of .sacrilege in King’s College 
Chapel (in iSi6) became the .subject of conversation. An 
opinion was expressed, that, if a man must rob, it is Iretter 
he should rob a church than a dwelling-house. I looked on 
this as nothing else than one of those paradoxes, which 
ingenious men are ever st.'irting, whether for the sake of 
saying something strange, or to provoke a discussion; and 
fur which therefore their momentariness and unpremeditated¬ 
ness are mostly a sufficient excuse. Still, deeming it a rash 
and dangerous intrusion on holy ground, 1 took up my p.arable 
against it. To my astonishment I found that the opinion of 
every person present was opposed to mine. It was their 
deliberate conviction, resting, they conceived, on grounds of 
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the soundest philosophy, that to rob a church is better than 
• to rob a dwelling-house. The argument on which this con¬ 
viction w’as based, may easily be guessed : for of course there 
was but one, on which all rang the changes, that a man who 
robs a dwelling-house runs a risk of being led to commit 
murder ; whereas robbing a church is only robbing a church. 
Only robbing a church ! Let us look, what is the real 
nature and tendency of the act, which is thus puffed aside 
by the hdJp of this little word, only. 

In doinsi so I will waive all such considerations as are 
drawn mainly from the feelings. I will not insist on the 
cuwardliness of* plundering what has been left without 
defence, or on the treacherousness of violating that confi¬ 
dence in the probity of the people, which leaves our churches 
unguarded ; although both these considerations add a moral 
force to the legal enactments against horse-stealing, and 
would justify them, if they wanted any further justification 
than their obvious necessity. Nor will I urge the moral 
turpitude of lieing utterly destitute of that reverence, which 
every Christian, without disparagement to his intellectual 
freedom, may reasonably be exfiected to entertain for objects 
sanctified by the holy uses they are devoted to. Notwith¬ 
standing my persuasion of the inherent wisdom of our moral 
affections, I will pass by all the arguments with which they 
would furnish me, and will agree to look at the question 
merely as a matter of policy, but of policy on the highest 
and widest scale, in the assurance that, if the affairs of men 
are indeed ordered and directed by an All-wise Providence, 
the paths of moral duty and of political expediency will 
always be found to be one and the same. 

If however we are to test the evil of an act, not by that 
which lies in it, and which it essentially involves, by the 
outra^ it commits against our moral feelings, by its violation 
of the laws of the Conicieiice, but by its consequences ; at 
all events we should look at those consequences which spring 
from it naturally and necessarily, not at those which have no 
necessary, though they may have an accidental and occa- 
siional connection with it, like that of murder with robbery in 
a dwelling-house. Now it is an axiom of all civil wisdom, 
which, confirmed as it is by the experience of ^es, and by 
the testimony of every sage statesman and philosopher, it 
would be a waste of time here to establish by argument, 
that, without religion, no civil society can subsist. That is 
to say, unless the great mass of a nation are united by some 
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one predominant feeling, which blends and harmonizes the 
diversities of indivi<iual character, represses and combines 
the waywardnesses of individual wills, and forms a centre, 
around which all their deep<fr feelings may cluster and 
coalesce, no nation can continue for a succession of genera¬ 
tions as one body corporate, or a single whole. There may 
indeed be many diversities, and even conflicting repugnances 
among sects ; but there must be a religious feeling spreadiijg 
through the great body of the people; and tha^ religious 
feeling must in the main be one and the same ; it must have 
the same groundwork of faith, the same objects of reverence 
and fear and love : else the nation will merely be a combina¬ 
tion of discordant units, that will have no heaity, lasting 
bond of union, and may split into atoms at any chance 
blow. A proof of this is supplied by the dismal condition 
of Ireland : for, though the opposite forms of Christianity 
which have prevailed there, have s ) much in common, that, 
notwithstanding the further instance of Germany to the con¬ 
trary, one cannot pronounce it impossil)lc for them to coalesce 
into a national unity, the e.'Tect hitherto has only been endless 
contention and stiife. Therefore whatever violates or shakes 
the religious feelings of a nation, is an assault on the very 
foundations of its existence. But that every act of sacrilege, 
unless it be visited by general abhorrence, must w'eaken and 
sap these religious feelings, will hardly be questioned. Wher¬ 
ever such feelings exist, an act of sacrilege must needs be 
regarded as an ou*^rage ng.ainst everything sacred, and must 
be reprob.'ited and punished as such. Although it is not 
directly an outrage against human life, it is one against that 
which gives human life its highei-t dignity and preciousness, 
that without which human life would be worth little more 
than the life of other animals. Hence, of all crimes, it is 
the most injurious to the highest interests of the naliiY'. 

Besides, should sacrilege becom# at all common, which 
may God in mercy to our country avert !, it would be 
necessary to station a watchman or sentry to guard all our 
churches, or else to remove everything valuable contained in 
them, as soon as the congregation dispersed. And what a 
Inand of ignominy would it be to us among the nations of 
Christendom, that we are such inborn, ingrained thieves, as 
to be unable to restrain tlie itching of our hands even in the 
holy temples of our religion ! What a confe.ssion of shame 
would it be, that, in the consciousness of this incurable 
disease, we had been forced to legislate for the sake of 
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. chocking the increase of this our bosom sin, and had taken 
a lesson from the pot-houses, to which the refuse of the 
people resort, and where the knives and forks are chained to 
the table !; that we should be unable to trust ourselves, to 
put the slightest trust in our own honesty, even when religion 
IS supcraddcd to the ordinary motives for preserving it! 
Vet, if we have learnt any lesson from our own history, and 
from that«pf the world, it should be, that the most precious 
part of a nation’s possc-sions, no less than of an individual’s, 
IS its character: wherefore he who damages that character, 
is guilty of treason against his country. '1 he only protection 
which a nation, without signing its own shame-warrant, can 
grant'to the altars of its religion, is by inflicting the severest 
punishment on those who dare to violate them. They ought 
to be their own potent safeguard. A dwelling-house is 
])rotectcd by its inmates; and so ought a church to be 
j^rotected by the indwelling of the Spiiit whom the eye of 
l-'aith beholds there. 

Moreover binghiries naturally work out their own remedy. 
Householders become more vigilant; the police is improved ; 
the law is strengthened. But, when Faith is shaken, no 
outward force can set it up again as firmly as before; and 
that whicli rests on it falls tf) the ground. The outrages 
committed .against the visible building of the church, unless 
they are airested, will also prove hurtful to the spiritual 
Church of Christ. Nine-tenths in every nation are unable to 
distinguish between an object and its attributes, between an 
idea and the form in which it has usually been manifested, 
and the associations with which it has ever, and to all 
appearance indissolubly, been connected. Such abstraction, 
even in cultivated minds, requires much watchfulness and 
attention. The bulk of mankind will not easily understand, 
how We, wliose hi>usc may be plundered with impunity, can 
and ought to l»e the object of universal reverence, how He 
can be the Almighty. 

I will not speak of the moral corruption w'hich is sure to 
ensue from the decay of religion in a ])eople. Among the 
higher and educated classes, wc may have <iivers specious 
substitutes, in the cultivation of reason and the moral affec¬ 
tions, the law of honour and of opinion, which may preserve 
a tlecorous exterior of life, even after the primal source of 
all good in the heart is dried up. But for the lower orders 
Religion is the only guardian and guide, that can preserve 
them from being swept along by blind delusions, and ti'C 
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cravings of unsatisfied appetites and passions. If they do 
not fear God, they will not fear King, or Parliament, or 
Laws. Whatever does not rest on a heavenly foundation 
will be overthrown. 

Thus, even if a burglary were necessarily to be attended by 
murder, it would be a less destructive crime to society than 
sacrilege. Human life should indeed be sacred, on account 
of the divine spirit enshrined in it. Take away that spirit; 
and it is worth little more than that of .any other animal. 
For the sake of any moral principle, of any divine truth, it 
may be sacrificed, and ought to be readily, lie who dies 
willingly in such a cause, is not a suicide, l)ut a martyr. 'J o 
deem otherwise is propter vitam vivendi perdere camas. U. 

So diseasetl are the appetites of those who live in what 
is called the fashionable world, that they mostly account 
Sunday a very dull day, which, with the help of a longer 
morning sleep, and of an evening nap, and of the Parks, .'ind 
of the Zoological Gardens, and of looking at their neighbours 
dre^es, and at their own, they conliive, as it only comes 
once a week, to get through. Vet of all days it is the one on 
which our highest faculties ought to be emidoycd the most 
vigorously, and to find the deepest, most absorbing interest. 

With somewhat of the same feeling do the lovers of 
excitement regard a state of peace. It is so stupid; there’s 
no news: no towms have been stormed, no battles fought. 
We want a little bloodshed, to colour and flavour our lives 
and our newspaper. How dull must it have been at Rome 
when the temple of Janus was shut! 'I’he Romans however 
were a lucky people ; for that mishap seldom befell them. 

It is sad, that, when so many wars are going on unceasingly 
in all parts of the earth,—the war w.agfd by the mind of man 
against the powers of Nature in the fulfilment of his mission 
to suMue them, the war of Light against Darkness, of Truth 
against Ignorance and Error, the w'ar of Gofnl against Evil, 
in all its numerous forms, political, social, and personal, it is 
very sad that we should feel little interest in any form, except 
that which to the well-being of mankind is commonly the 
least important. u. 

When I hear or read the vulgar abuse, which is poured out 
if ever a monk or a convent is mentioned, I am reminded of 
what the Egyptian king said to the Israelites: Ye are idle^ 
are idle .* therefore ye say, us go and do sacrifice to the 
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Lord. To those who know not God, the worship of God is 
idleness. U. 

Idolatry may be a child of the Imagination; but it is a 
child that has iorgotten its parent. Idolatry is the worship 
of the visible. It mistakes forms for substances, symbols for 
realities. It is bodily sight, and mental blindness, a doting 
on the*outward, occasioi ed by the want of the poetic 
faculty. So that Religion h.as suffered its most grievous 
injury, not from too much imagination, but from too little. 

The bulk of fnankind feel the reality of this world, but 
have little or no feeling for the reality of the next world. 
They who, through affliction or some other special cause, 
have had their hearts withdrawn from the world for a while, 
and been living in closer communion with God, will some¬ 
times almost cease to feel the reality of this world, and will 
live mainly in the next. The grand difficulty is to feel the 
reality of both, so as to give each its due place in our 
thoughts and feelings, to keep our mind’s eye and our 
lieart’s eye ever fixed on the Land of i'romise, without 
looking away from the road along which w'e are to travel 
toward it. a. 

To judge of Christianity from the lives of ordinary, nominal 
Christians is about .as just as it would be to judge of tropic 
fruits and flowers from the produce which the same plants 
might bring forth in Iceland. a. 

The statue of Memnon poured out its song of joy, when 
the rays ot the morning sun fell upon it: and thus, when the 
rays of divine Truth first fail on a human soul, it is scarcely 
pos^le that something like heavenly music should not issue 
from its depths. The statue however was of stone : no living 
voice was awakened in it; the sounds melted and floated 
away. Alas that the heavenly music drawn from the heart 
of man should often be no less fleeting than the song of 
Memnon’s statue 1 u. 

Seeing is believing says the proverb; and most thoroughly 
is it verified by mankind from childhood upward. Though, 
of all our senses, the eyes are the most easily deceived, we 
believe them in preference to any other evidence. We 
believe them s^ainst all other testimony, and often, like 
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Thomas, will not believe without seeing. Hence the peculiar 
force of the blessing bestowed on those who do not sec, and 
yet believe. 

Faith, the Scripture tells us, comes by heariu^. For faith 
is an assurance concerning things w’hich arc not seen, 
concerning things which are beyond the power of sight, 
nay, in the highest sense, concerning Him whom no man 
liaih seen, and whom His Son, having dwelt in Ilis bosom, 
has declared to us. Its primary condition is itself Sn act of 
faith in a person, in him w’ho speaks to us; whereas seeing 
is a mere act of sense. U. 

• 

All knowledge, of whatsoev'er kind, must have a tw’ofold 
groundwork of faith, one subjectively, in our own faculties, 
and the laws which govern them, the other (objectively, in 
the matter submitted to our observations. Wc must believe 
in the being who knows, and in that which is known : 
knowledge is the copula of these two acts. Even Scepticism 
must have the former. Its misfortune and blunder is, that 
it will keep standing on one leg, and so can never get a firm 
footing. We must stand on both, before we can walk, although 
the former act is often the more difficult. u. 

Nobody can be responsible for his faith. For how can 
any one help believing wjjat his understanding tells him is 
true? 

But all leiichers of Christianity h.avc believed the contrary. 

That is, because they were all insolent and overbearing, 
and wanted to dogmatize and lyiannize over mankind. Now 
however that people arc grown honestcr and wiser, and love 
truth more, they will no longer bow the knee to tlie 
monstrous absurditie.s which priestcraft impo>ed on our 
poor blind ancestors. « 

Bravo! you have hit on the very way of proving that a 
man’s moral character has notliing to do with his faith. 
Plato’s of course had nothing. 

Why! his vanity led him to indulge in all sorts of visionary 
fancies. 

Dominic’s had nothing. 

He was such a bloody ruffian, that he persuaded himself he 
might make people orthodox by butchering them. 

Becket’s had nothing. 

He believed whatever pampered his own ambition, and 
that of the Church. 
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T.utlier’s had nothing. 

His temper was so uncontrolled, he believed whatever 
flattered his passions, especially his hatred of the Pope. 

Voltaire’s had nothing ; nor Rousseau’s ; nor Pa^-cal’s ; nor 
Milton’s ; nor Cowpei’s. All these examples (and thousands 
more might be added, indeed everybody whose heart w'e 
could read would be a fresli one) prove that what a man 
believes is intimately connected with what he is. His faith 
is shapert by his moral nature, and shapes it. Pour the 
.same liquid into a sound and a leaky vessel, into a pure and 
a tainted one, will the contents of the vessels an hour after be 
precisely the saint; ? 

In fact the sophism I have been arguing against: mere 
sophism in some, half s(q>lusm, half blunder in others: 
cciincs from the sj^awn of that mother-sophism and mother- 
blunder, which would deny man’s moral responsibility 
altogether, on the ground that his actions do not result from 
any cause within tlie range of his {ower to determine them 
one way or other, but are wholly the creatures of the circum¬ 
stances he is placed in, and follow the impulses of those 
circumstances with the same passive necessity, with which 
the limbs of a puppet are moved by its wires. U. 

The foundation of domestic happiness is faith in the virtue 
of woman. 'I'he foundation of political happiness is faith in 
the integrity of man. The foundation of all happiness, 
temporal and eternal, is faith in the goodness, the righteous¬ 
ness, the mercy, and the love of God. U. 

A loving spirit finds it hard to recogni.se the duty of 
preferring truth 10 love, or rather of rising above human 
love, with its shortsighie.l ilrcail of causing present suffering, 
and looking at things in God's light, who secs the end from 
the beiiitining, and allows His children to suffer, when it is 
to work out liicir Hnal good. Aliove all is the mind that has 
been renewed with the spirit of self-sacrifice, tempted to 
overlook the truth, when, by giving up its own ease, it can 
for the moment lessen the sufferings of another. "Vet, for 
our friend’s sake, self ought to be 1 enounced, in its denials 
as well as its indulgences. It should be altogether forgotten ; 
and in thinking what we arc to do for our friend, we are not 
to look merely, or mainly, at the manner in which his feelings 
will he affected at the moment, but to consider what will on 
the whole and aliimately be best for him, so far as our 
judgment can ascertain it. a. 


O 
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To suppress the truth may now and then be our duty to 
others: not to utter a falsehood must always be our duty to 
ourselves. A* 

A teacher is a kind of intellectual midwife. Many of them 
too discharge their office after the fashion enjoined on the 
Hebrew mid wives; if they have a son to biing into the 
world, they kill him; if a daughter, they let#her live. 
Stren^h is checked; boldness is curbed; sharpness is 
blunted; quickness is clogged; height is curtailed and 
depressed ; elasticity is damped and trodden down ; early 
bloom is nipped ; feebleness gives little trouble, and excites 
no fears ; so it is let alone. 

How then does Genius ever contrive to escape and gaiti a 
footing on this earth of ours. 

The birth of Minerva may show us the W'ay: it springs 
forth in full armour. As the midwives said to Pharaoh, It is 
livelyf and is delivered ere the midivivcs come in. U. 

Home-bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, 
spiritless, without body, and ill to keep. u. 

If a boy loves reading, reward him with a plaything; if 
he loves .sports, with a book. You may easily lead him to 
value a present made thus, and to show that be values it by 
using it. 

The tasks set to children should be moderate. Over¬ 
exertion is hurtful both physically and intellectually, and 
even morally. But it is 01 the utmost imjiortance that they 
should be made to fulfil all their tasks correctly and 
punctually. This will train them for an exact, conscientious 
discharge of their duties in after lile. • U. 

A great step is gained, when a child has learned tliat 
there is no necessary connection between liking a thing 
and doing it. a. 

By directing a child’s attention to a fault, and thus giving 
it a local habitation and a name, you may often fix it in him 
more firmly; when, by drawing his thoughts and affections 
to other things, and seeking to foster an opposite grace, you 
would be much more likely to subdue it. In like manner a 
jealous disposition is often strengthened, when notice is taken 
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of it; while the endeavour to cherish a spirit of love would 
do much toward casting it out. a. 

I saw two oaks standing side by side. The one was 
already clothed in tender green leaves; the other was still 
in its wintry bareness, showing few signs of reviving life. 
Whence arose this? The influences of the sun and air and 
sky must flhve been the same on both trees; their nearness 
seemed to bespeak a like soil: no outward cause was 
apparent to account for the difference. It must therefore 
have been sometking within, something in their internal 
structure and organization. But wait a while: in a month 
or two both tlie trees will perhaps be equally rich in their 
summer foliage. Nay, that w'hich is slowest in unfolding its 
leaves, may then be the most vigorous and luxuriant. 

So is it often with children in the same family, brought up 
under the same influences : while one grows and advances 
iLaily under them, another may seem to stand still. But 
filter a time there is a cli.-inge; and he that was last may 
even become first, and the first last. 

So too is it with God’s spiritual children. Not according 
to outward calculations, but after the w'orking of His grace, 
is their inward life manifested : often the hidden growth is 
unseen till the season is far advanced; and then it bursts 
forth in double beauty and power. a. 

You desire to educate citizens; therefore- govern them by 
law, not by will. What is individual must be reared in the 
quiet privacy of home. The disregard of this distinction 
occasions much of the outcry of the pious against schools. 
Religion must not be made an engine of discipline. 

A literal translation is better than a loose one; just as 
a cast from a fine statue is better than an imitation of it. 
For copies, whether of w'ords or things, must be valuable in 
proportion to their exactness. In idioms alone, as a friend 
remarks to me, the literal rendering cannot be the right one. 

Hence the difficulty of translations, regarded as works of 
art, varies in proportion as the books translated are more or 
less idiomatic ; for in rendering idioms one can seldom find 
an equivalent, w'hich preserves all the point and grace of the 
original. Hence do the best French books lose so much by 
being transfused into another language : a large part of the 
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spirit evaporates in the process. To my own mind, after a, 
good deal of exp..*rience in this line, no writer of prose has 
seemed so untranslatable as Goethe. In dealing with others, 
one may often fancy that one has expressed their meaning as 
fully, as clearly, and as forcibly, as they have in their own 
tongue. But I have hardly ever been able to satisfy myself 
with a single sentence rendered from Goethe. There has 
always seemed to be some peculiar aptness in his words, 
which I have been unable to represent. The same dis¬ 
satisfaction, I should think, must perpetually weigh up m 
such as attempt to translate Biato; wlvom Goethe also 
resembles in this, that the unapproachable beauty of his 
prose does not strike us so much, until wc attain to this 
practical conviction how inimitable it is. Richter presents 
difficulties to a translator, because he exercises such a bound¬ 
less liberty in coining new w'ords, whereas we.are under 
great restraint in this respect. In attempting to render the 
German metaphysicians, we are continually impeded by 
the want of an eejuivalent philosophical terminology. But 
Goethe seldom coins words; he uses few uncommon ones; 
his diflicuilies arise from his felicity in the selection and 
combination of common words. U. 

Of all books the Bible loses least of its force and dignity 
and beauty from being Irauslated into other languages, 
wherever the translation is not erroneous. One version may 
indeed excel another, in that its diction may be more exptv.s- 
sive, or simpler, or more maje.stic : but in every version the 
Bible contains the sublimest thoughts uttered in plain and 
fitting words. It was written for the whole world, not for 
any single nation or age ; and though its thoughts are above 
common tlioughts, they are so as coming straight from the 
primal Fountain of Truth, not as having been elAoorated 
and piled up by the workings of Abstraction and Reflection. 

One reason why the traiislators of the Bible have been 
more successful than others, is that its language, in the 
earlier and larger half, belongs to that primitive period, 
when the native unity of human thought and feeling was 
only beginning to branch out into diversity and multiplicity, 
when the chief objects of language were the elementary 
features of outward nature, and of the heart and mind, and 
when the reflective operations of the intellect had as yet 
done little in bringing out those differences and distirretions, 
which come forward more and more as we advance further 
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from the centre, thereby diverging further from each other, 
•and by the aggregate of which nations as well as individuals 
are severed. Owing to the same cause, the language of the 
liible has few of those untranslatable, idiomatic expressions, 
which grow up and multiply with the advance of social life 
and thought. In the chief part of the New Testament on 
the other hand, a like cfliect is produced by the position of 
the writers. 'I'hc language is of the simplest elementary 
kind, both in regard to its nomenclature and its structure, as 
is ever the case with that of those who have no literary 
culture, when they understand what they are talking about, 
and do not straiw after matters beyond the reach of their 
slender powers of expression. Moreover, as the Greek 
original belongs to a degenerate age of tiie language, and 
is tainted with many exoticLsms and other defects, while our 
Version cxliibits our language in its highest purity and 
majesty, fn this respect it has a great advantage. 

But does not the language of llomer belong to a nearly 
similar period ?, and has any writer been more disfigured and 
distorted by his translators? 

True ! The ground of the difTerence however is plain. 
The translators of Homer have allowed themselves all 
manner of liberties in trying to shape and fashion and dress 
him out anew after the pal lorn of their own age, and of their 
own indivitlual tastes; and against this he revolted, as the 
statue of Apollo or of Hercules would against Ireing dressed 
out in a coat and waistcoat. Whereas the translators of the 
Bible were induced Ijy their reverence for the sacred text to 
render it with tlie most scrupulous fidelity. They were far 
more studious of the matter, than of the manner; and there 
is no surer preservative against writing ill, or more potent 
charm for writing well. I’crhaps, if other translations had 
been undertaken on the same principle, and carried on in 
a somewhat similar reverential spirit, they would not have 
dropped so often Irke a sheet of lead from the press. 

At the same time we are bound to acknowledge it as an 
inestimable blessing that our translation of the Bible wa.s 
made before our language underwent the various refining 
processes by which it was held to be carried to its perfection 
in the reign of Queen Anne. For in those days the rever¬ 
ence for the past had faded away; even the power of 
understanding it seemed well-nigh extinct. Tate and 
Brady’s Psalms show that the Bible would have been 
almost as much defaced and corrupted as the Iliad was by 
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Pope ; though, as a translator in verse is always constrained 
to assume a certain latitude, there would have been less of, 
tinsel when the translation was in prose. 

Yet the less artificial and conventional state of our 
language in the age of Shakspeare was far more congenitj 
to that of the Bible. Hence, when the task of revising 
our translation, for the sake of correcting its numerous 
inaccuracies, and of removing its obscurities, so far as they 
can be removed, is undertaken, the utmost care should be 
used to preserve its language and phraseology. tr. 

Philology, in its highest sense, ought to be only another 
name for Philosophy. Its aim .should be to seek after 
wisdom in the whole series of its historical manifestations. 
As it is, the former usually mumbles the husk, the other 
paws the kernel. U. 

* 

Chaos is crude matter, without the formative action of 
mind upon it. Hence its limits are always varying, both in 
every individual man, and in every nation and age. U. 

A truism misapplied is the worst of sophisms. 

One of the wonders of the world is the quantity of idle, 
purposeless untruth, the lies which nol>ody believes, yet 
everybody tells, us it were from the mere love of lying, or 
as though the bright form and features of Truth .couhi not 
be duly brought out, except on a dark ground of falsehood. 

U. 

Not a few Englishmen seem to travel aliroad with hardly 
any other purpose than that of finding out grievarces. 
Surely such people might just as w'ell stay at home: they 
would find quite enough here. Coelum non animum %utant 
qtU trans mare cur runt, u. 

The most venomous animals are reptiles. The mo'«t 
spiteful among human beings rise no higher. Revieoers 
should bear this in mind ; for the tribe are fond of th nking 
that their special business is to be as galling and mulieious 
as they can. u. 

Some persons think to make their way through the 
difficulties of life, as Hannibal is said to have done across 
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the Alps, by pouring vinegar upon them. Or they take a 
lesson from their housemaids, who brighten the fire-irons by 
rubbing them with something rough. u. 

Would you touch a nettle without being stung by it? take 
hold of it stoutly. Do the same to other annoyances; and 
few things will ever annoy you. U. 

One i*much less sensible of cold on a bright day, than on 
a cloudy. Thus the sunshine of cheerfulness and hope will 
lighten every trouble. U. 

Sudden resolutions, like the sudden rise of the mercury in 
the barometer, indicate little else than the changeableness of 
the weather. U. 

In a controversy both parties will commonly go too far. 
Would you have your adversary give up his error? be 
beforehand with him, and give up yours. He will resist 
your arguments more sturdily than your example. Indeed, 
if he is generous, you may fear his overrunning on the other 
side : for notliing provokes retaliation, more than concession 
does. D. 

We have all been amused by the fable of the Sun and the 
Wind, and readily acknowledge the truth it inculcates, at 
least in that instance. But do we practise what it teaches. 
We may almost daily. The true way of conquering our 
neighbour is not by violence, but by kindness. O that 
people would set about striving to conquer one another in 
this w'ay! Then would a conqueror be truly the most 
glorious, and the most blessed, because the most beneficent 
of mankind. U. 

When you meet a countryman after dusk, he greets you, 
and wishes you Cood-nt\i;hl; and you return his greeting, 
and call him Friend. It seems as though a feeling of 
something like brotherhood rose up in every heart, at the 
approach of the hour when we are all to be gathered 
together beneath the wings of Sleep. In this respect also 
is Twilight ‘studious to remove from sight Day’s mutable 
distinctions’, as Wordsworth says of her in has beautiful 
sonnet. All those distinctions Death levels; and so does 
Sleep. 
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But why should we wait for the departure of daylight to 
acknowledge our brotherhood ? Rather is it the dimness of 
our sight, the mists of our prejudices and delusions, that 
separate and estrange us. The light should scatter these, 
as spiritual light does; and it should be manifest, even 
outwardly, that if we walk in the li-^ht, we have felloivship 
one with another. li. 

Flattery and detraction or evil-s])eaking arc, as ttic phrase 
is, the Scylla and Charybdis of the tongue. Only they are 
set side by side: and few tongues are content with falling 
into one of them. Such as have once got. into the jaws of 
either, keep on running to and fro between them. They 
who are too fair-spoken before you, are likely to be foul- 
spoken behind you. If you would keep clear of the one 
extreme, keep clear of both. The rule is a very simple one : 
never find fault with anybody, except to himself; never 
praise anybody, except to others. u. 

Personalities are often regarded as the zest, but mostly are 
the bane of conversation. For experience seems to have 
ascertained, or at least usage has determined, that personal¬ 
ities are always spiced with more or less of malice. Hence 
it mu.st evidently be our duty to refrain from tiiem, following 
the example set before us by our great moral poet 


I am not jne who murli or oft 
To season my fireside with personal talk, 

Of friends who live witiiiii an easy walk. 

Or neighbours, d lily, weekly, in my sight. 

But surely you wonhl not have mixed conver.'ation always 
settle into a discussion of abstract topics. Commonly 
speaking, you might as well feast your guests with ttraw- 
chips and saw-dust. Often too it happens that, in proportion 
as the subject of conversation is more abstract, its tone 
becomes harsher and more dogmatical. And what are 
women to do? they whose thoughts always cling to what is 
personal, and seldom mount into the cold, vacant air of 
speculation, unless they have something more solid to climb 
round. You must admit that there would be a sad dearth of 
entertainment and interest and life in conversation, without 
something of anecdote and story. 

Doubtless. But this is very different from personality. 
Conversation may have all that is valuable in it, and all that 
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is lively and pleasant, without anything that comes under 
the head of personality. The house in which, above all 
others I have ever been an inmate in, the life and the spirit 
nn'l the joy of conversation have been the most intense, is a 
house in which I hardly ever heard an evil word uttered 
a’ainst any one. The genial heart of cordial sympathy with 
which its illustrious master sought out the good side in 
every person anrl thing, and which has found an inadequate 
expression in his delightful Sketches of Persia^ seemed to 
communicate itself to all the members of his family, and 
operaied as a charm even upon his visitors. For this reason 
was the plcasurt so pure and healthy and unmixed ; whereas 
spiteful thoughts, although they may stimulate and gratify 
our sicklier and more vicious tastes, always leave a bittei 
relish behind. 

Moreover, even in conversation whatever is most vivid and 
brightest is the produce of the Imagination, now and then, 
on fitting occasion, manifesting some of her grander powers, 
as Coleridge seems to have done above other men, but 
usually, under .a feeling of the incongruities and contradictions 
of human nature, putting on the comic mask of Humour. 
Now the Imagination is full of kindness. She could not be 
what she is, except through that sympathy with Nature and 
man, which is rooted in love. All her appetites are for 
good ; all her aspirations are upward ; all her visions, unless 
there be something morbid in the feelings, or gloomy in past 
experience, to overcloud them, are fair and hopeful. This is 
the case in poetry: the deepest tragedy ought to leave the 
assurance on our minds that, though sorrow may endure for a 
nighty even for a long, long polar night ,cometh in the 
morning. Nor is her working different in real life. Looking 
at men’s .actions in conjunction with their characters, and 
witl*the ciicumstances whereby their characters have been 
modified, she can always find something to say for them ; or, 
if she cannot, she turns away from so painful a spectacle. ^ It 
is through want of Imagination, through the inability to view 
persons and things in their individuality and their relations, 
that people betake themselves to exercising their Under¬ 
standing, which looks at objects in their insulation, and pries 
into motives, without reference to character, and rebukes 
and abuses what it cannot reconcile with its own narrow 
rules, and can see little in man hut what is bad. Hence, to 
keep itself in spirits, it would fain be witty, and smart, and 
would make others smart. . U, 
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What is one to believe of people? One hears so many 
contradictory stories about them. 

Exercise your digestive functions: assimilate the nutritive ; 
get rid of the deleterious. Believe all the good you hear of 
your neighbour; and forget all the bad. U. 

Sense must be very good indeed to be as good as good 
nonsense. u. 

Who does not think himself infallible? Who does not 
think himself the only infallible person in the world? 
Perhaps the desire to be delivered from the; tyranny of the 
pope within their own breasts, or at least of that within the 
breasts of their brethren, may have combined with the desire 
of being delivered from the responsibility of exercising their 
own |uclgment, in making people readier to recognise and 
submit to the Pope on the Seven Hills. At all events this 
desire has been a main impelling motive with many of the 
converts, who in various ages have gone back to the Church 
of Rome. u. 

All sorrow ought to be Heimurht homesickness. But 
then the home should be a real one, not a hole we run to on 
finding our home closed against us. u. 

Humour is perhaps a sense of the ridiculous, softened and 
meliorated by a mixture of human feelings. For there 
certainly are things pathetically ridiculous ; and w’e are 
hardhearted enough to smile smiles on them, much nearer 
to sorrow than many tears. 

If life were nothing more than earthly life, it might be 
symbolized by a Janus, wdth a grinning Democritus in ^onr, 
and a wailing Heraclitus behind. Such antitheses have not 
been uncommon. One of the most striking is that between 
Johnson and Voltaire. u. 

The craving for sympathy is the common boundary-line 
between joy and sorrow. u. 

Many people hurry through life, fearful, as it would seem, 
of looking back, lest they should be turned, like Lot’s wife, 
into pillars of salt. Alas too! if they did look back, they 
would see little else than the blackened and smouldering 
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ruinsj of their vices, the smoking Sodom and Gomorrah of the 
heart. U. 

TvQOi (reavrbv, they say, descended from heaven. It has 
thken a long journey then to very little purpose. But surely 
people must know themselves. So few ever think about 
anything else. Yes, tliey think what they shall have, what 
they shall get, how they shall appear, what they shall do, 
perchance now and then what they shall be, but never, or 

hardly ever, what they are. U, 

It is a subtile and profound remark of Hegel’s (vol. x, p. 
465), that the riddle which the Sphinx, the Egyptian symbol 
for the mysteriousness of Nahire, propounds to CEdipus, is 
only anotiier way of expressing the command of the Delphic 
Oracle, yvuBi ata.\rrhv. And, when the answer is given, the 
Sphinx casts herself down from her rock; when man does 
know inmself, the mysteriousness of Nature, and her terrors, 
vanish also ; and she too walks in the light of knowledge, of 
law, and of love. U. 

The simplicity which pervades Nature results from the 
exquisite nicety with which all its parts fit into one another. 
Its multiplicity of wheels and springs merely adds to its 
power; and, so perfect is their mutual adaptation and 
agreement, the effect seems inconceivable, except as the 
operation of a single Law, and of one supreme Author of 
that Law. U. 

The, exception pren'cs the rule says an old maxim, which 
has often been greaily abused. As it is usually brought 
forwortl, the exception in most cases merely proves the rule 
to be a bad one, to have been deduced negligently and hastily 
froft inadequate premisses, ami to have overreached itself. 
Naturally enough then it is unable to keep hold of that, on 
which it never laid hold. Or the exception may prove that 
the forms of the Understanding are not sufficiently pliant 
and plastic to fit the exuberant, muliitudinous varieties of 
Nature ; who does not shape her mountains by diagrams, or 
mark out the cliannels of her rivers by measure and line. 

In a different sense however, the exception does not 
merely prove the rule, but makes the rule. The rule of 
human nature, the canonical idea of man is not to be taken 
as an average from any number of human beings; it must be 
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drawn from the chosen, choice few, in whom that nature has 
come the nearest to what it ought to be. You do not form 
your conception of a cup from a broken one, nor that of a 
book from a torn or foxf.d and dog’s-eared volume, nor that 
of any animal from one that is maimed, or mutilated, or 
distorted, or <Hseased. In every species the specimen is the 
best that can be produced. So the conception of man is not 
to be taken from stunted souls, or blighted souls, or wry 
.souls, or twLsted souls, or sick .souls, or withcretf .souls, 
but from the healthiest and soundc.st, the most in: ire and 
flourishing, the straighte.st, the highest, the iruc-st, and the 
jmrest. ' u. 

Men ought to be manly: women ought to be womanly 
and feminine. They are .<omctimes ma.sculine, which men 
cannot be ; but only men can be effeminate. For ma'-culinc- 
ress and effeminacy imply the palpable pre<lomin.';nce in the 
one sex of that which is the pt cuiiar characteri.stic of the other. 

Not that these characteristic qualities, which in their 
proper place are graces, are at all incompatible. The 
manliest heart has often had all the genilcncss and 
tendertiess of womanhood, nay, is far likelier than the 
effeminate to have it. In tlic Life of J.essiuii we are told 
(i, p. 203,) that when Kleist, the (ieiman poet, who was a 
brave officer, was discontenicil at being placed over a 
ho.spital after the battle of Rossbach, Lessing u.sed to 
comfort him with the passage in Xenophon’s Cyrofedia^ 
which says that the bravest men are always the most 
compassionate, adding that the eight pilgrims from Bremen 
and Liibeck, who went out to wai against the enemy, on 
their first arrival in the Holy Land took charge of the .sick 
and wounded. On the other hand the most truly feminine 
heart, in time of need, will manifo.st all the strength,and 
calm bravery of manhood. Among the many instances of 
this, let me refer to the fine .stories of Chilonis, of Agesustrata, 
and of Archidamia, in Plutnrrh's Life of Aja^is. 'I'hus loo, 
amid the miserable spectacle just exhibited iiy the downfall 
of royalty in France, it is on the heroic fortitude of two 
illustrious women that the eye repose.» with comfort and 
thankfulness, the more so because it is know'n that in both 
cases the fortitude sprang from a heavenly source. In the 
history of the former Revolution al.so the brightest spots are 
the noble instances of female heroism, arising mostly from 
the strength of the affections. 
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That quality however in each sex, which is in some 
measure alien to it, should commonly be kept in subordina¬ 
tion to that which is the natural inmate. The softness in 
the man ought to be latent, as the waters lay hid within the 
rock in Iloreb, and should only issue at some heavenly call. 
The courage in the woman should sleep, as the light sleeps 
in the pearl. 

Thc^ perception of fitness is ever a main element in the 
jKixeption of pleasure. What agrees with the order of 
Nature is agreeable; what disagrees with that order is 
cli.sagr.;eable. Hence our hearts, in spite of their way¬ 
wardness, anc? of all the tricks we play with them, still 
on the whole keep true to their original bent. Women 
admire and love in men w'hatever is most manly. Thus 
Slelicns, in one of his novels {Malcolm^ ii, p. 12), makes 
Matilda say ‘ We w'omcn should be in a sad case, if we 
could not reckon with confidence on the firmness an<l 
steadfastness of men. However peacefully our life may 
revolve around the quiet centre of our own family, we 
cannot but be aware that in the wider relations of life many 
things are tottering and insecure, and can only be upheld by 
clearness of indght, by vigorous activity, and by manly 
strength ; without which it would fall and injure our own 
quiet" field of action. The place which in earlier times the 
rude or the chivalrous bravery of men held in the estimation 
of women, is now held by firmness of character, by cheerful 
confidence in action, which does not shrink from obstacles, 
but stands fast when others are troubled. The many-headed 
inon>ters which were to be conquered of yore, have not dis- 
apj^eared in consequence of their bearing other weapons; 
and true manly boldness wins our hearts now, as it did 
formerly.’ Hence it was only in a morbid, corrupt state of 
sodlefy that a Wertherian sentimentalism could be deemed a 
charm for the female heart. Notwithstanding loo all that 
has been done to pamper the admiration of talents into a 
blind idolatry, no sensilile woman would not immeasurably 
prefer steadiness and manliness of character to the utmost 
brilliancy of intellectual gifts. Indeed she who gave up 
herself to the latter, without the former, would soon feel an 
aching want. Othello’s wooing of Desdemona is still the 
way to the true female heart. 

On the other hand that which men love and admire in women 
is whatever is womanly and feminine, that of which we see 
such beautiful pictures in Imogen and Cordelia and Miranda, in 
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The eentle lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milkwhite lamb. 

Among a number of proofs of this I will only mention the 
repugnance which all men feel at the display of a pair of 
blue stockings. 

One of the few hopeful symptoms in our recent literature 
is that this year (184S) has been opened by two such befautiful 
poems as The Sainfs Tragedy and The Trincess, in both of 
which the leading purpose, though very differently treated, 
is to exhibit the true idea and «lignity of womanhood. In 
the latter poem this idea is vindicated from the perversions 
of modern rhetorical and sensual sophistry; in the former, 
from those of the rhetorical and as<'etical sophistiy of the 
middle ages, not however with the idle purpose of assailing 
an exploded error, but because this very form of error has 
lately been reviving, through a sort of antagonism to the 
other. In a year when so many frantic delusions have been 
spreading with convulsive power, easting down thrones, 
dissolving empires, uprooting the whole fabric of society, it 
is a comfort to find such noble assertions of the true everlasting 
ideas of humanity. u. 

What should women write ? 

That which they can write, and not that which they cannot. 
This is clear. They should only write that which they can 
write well, that which accords with the peculiar character of 
their minds. For thus much I must be allowed to assume, 
—it would take too long here to argue the point,—that, as 
in their outward conformation, and in the offices assigned to 
them by Nature, and as in the bent and lone of their feelings, 
so in the structure of their minds there is a sexual distiuctiim. 
Some persons deny this; those, for instance, who are 
delighted at hearing that the minds of all mankind, and of 
all womankind too, are sheets of while paper, and w'ho 
think the easiest way of building a house is on the sand, 
where they shall have no obstacles to level and remove in 
digging for the foundations; those again who are incapable 
of mounting to the conception of an originating power, and 
who cannot move a step, unless they can support themselves 
by taking hold of the chain of cause and effect; those who, 
themselves being the creatures of circumstances, or at least 
being unconscious of any power in themselves to withstand 
and control and modify circumstances, arc naturally prone to 
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believe that every one else roust be a similar hodge-podge. 
But as the whole history of the world is adverse to such a 
notion, as under every aspect of society it exhibits a difference 
between the sexes, varying indeed, to a certain extent, 
according to their relative positions, but marked throughout 
by a pervading analogy, which is reflected from the face of 
actual life by an unbroken series of images in poetry from 
the age«of Homer down to Tieck and Tennyson, there is no 
need of combating an assertion, deduced from an arbitrary 
,hypothesis, by the very persons who are louddst in pro¬ 
claiming that there is no ground of real knowledge except 
facts. 

Now to begin with poetry, according to the precedence 
which has always belonged to it in the literature of every 
people: some may incline to fancy that, w'hile prose, from 
its connection with speculation, and with action in the 
whole sphere of public life, belongs especially to men, 
poetry is rather the feminine department of literature. Yet, 
being asked many years ago why a tragedy by a lady highly 
admired for her various talents had not succeeded, I replied, 
though, I trust, never wanting in due respect to that sex 
which is hallowed by comjirising the sacred names of wife 
and sister and mother, that there w'as no need to seek for 
any further reason, beyond its being written by a woman. 
For of all modes of composition none can be less feminine 
than the dramatic. They who are to represent the great 
diamas of life, the strife and struggle of passions in the 
world, should have a consciousness of the powers, which 
wouhl enable them to act a part in those dramas, latent 
within them, and should have some actual experience of the 
conflicts of those passions. They also need that judicial 
calmness in giving every one his due, wdiich we see in 
Natifre and in History, but which is utterly repugnant to 
the strong aflectionateness of womanhood. A woman may 
indeed write didactic dialogues on the passions, as Johanna 
l^illie has done with much skill; but these are not tragedies. 
Nor is epic poetry less alien from the genius of the female 
mind. So that, of the three main branches of poetry, the 
only feminine one is the lyrical, not objective lyrical poetry, 
like that of Pindar and Simonides, and the cboric odes of 
the Cirvek tragedians, but that which is the exfiression of 
individual, personal feeling, like Sappho’s. Of this class we 
have noble examples in the song.s of Miriam, of Deborah, of 
Hannah, and of the Blessed Virgin. 
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The same principle will apply to prose. What women 
write best is what expresses personal, individual feeling, or 
describes personal occurrences, not objectively, as parts of 
history, but with reference to themselves and their ti\vn 
affections. This is the charm of female letters: they alone 
touch the matters of ordinary life with ease and grace. 
Men’s letters may be witty, or eloquent, or profound ; but, 
when they have anything beyond a merely practical purpose, 
they mostly pass out of the true epistolary clemeht, and 
become didactic or satirical. Cowper alone, whose mind 
had much of a feminine complexion, can vie with women in 
writing such letters as flow calmly and brightlv along, 
mirroring the scenes and occuj)ations t>f conmion life. In 
Bettina Brentano’s there is an impassioned lyrical eloquence, 
which is often worthy of Sappho, with an exquisite ntiivcty 
peculiarly her own. Rahel’s, with a piercing intuitive dis¬ 
cernment of reality and truth, which is peculiarly a female 
gift, have an almost painful subiilty in the analysis of 
feelings, which was forced into a morbid intensity, partly 
by her position as a Jewess, in the midst of a community 
where Tew's were regarded with hatred and contempt, and 
partly oy the acuiest nervous sensitiveness, the cause of 
excruciating sufferings prolonged through years. 

Memoirs again, when they tlo not meddle with the 
intrigues of politics and literature but confine themselves 
to a simple aft'ectionate narrative of what has befallen the 
authoress and those most dear to her, are womanly works. 
Of these we have a beautiful examjde in those of the 
admirable Lucy Hutchison; and there is a pleasing grace 
in Lady Fanshawe's. Madame i arochtj.-icquolcin’s also 
are delightful; but these, I have understood, were made 
up out of her materials by Barante. 

Moreover, as women can express earthly love, so c.an.they 
express heavenly love, with an entire consecration of every 
thought and feeling, such as men, under the necessity which 
presses on them of being troubled about many tkift^s^, can 
hardly attain to; as we see for instance in the writings ot 
Santa Teresa, of St Catherine of Sienna, of Madame 
Guyon. 

Books on the practical education of children too, and 
story-books for them, such as Miss I^imb’s delightful stories 
of Mrs l^icestcf^s School^ lie within the range of female 
authorship. 

But what say you to female novels? 
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Were I Tarquin, and the Sibyl came to me with nine 
’waggon-loads of them, I am afraid I should allow her to 
burn all the nine, even though she were to threaten that no 
others should ever be forthcoming hereafter. One may 
indeed meet now and then with happy representations of 
female characters an<l of domestic manners, as in Miss 
A\isten’s novels, and in Fredcrika Bremer’s, But the class 
is by no peans a healthy one. Novels which are works of 
poetry, novels which transport us out of ourselves into an 
ideal w'orld, another, yet still the same, novels which 
rt*prcsen( the fermenting and contending elements of human 
life and society, rftivels which, seizing the follies of the age, 
dig down to their roots, novels which portray the wayward¬ 
nesses and self-delusions of passion, may hold a high rank in 
literature. But ordinary novels, which string a number of 
incidents, and a few commonplace pasteboard characters, 
around a love-story, teaching people to fancy that the main 
business of life is to make love and to be made love to, and 
that, when it is made, all is over, are almost purely mis¬ 
chievous. When wc build castles, they should be in the air. 
When wc indulge in romantic dreams, they should lie in the 
realms of romance. It is most hurtful to be wishing to act a 
iwvel in real life, most hurtful to fancy that the interest of 
life resides in its pleasures ajjd passions, not in its duties; 
and it mars all simplicity of character to have the feelings 
and events of common life spread out under a sort of 
fantasmagoric illumination before us. U. 

Written in the AU'um of a lady, udio, on tny saying one 
eriening I xoas not ivcll enough to read, ref lied ‘ Therefore you 
:i ill be able to write something for rued 

cannot read . . therefore, I gray you, 7vrite: 

I'he huiy s.-iid. Thus female logic prances: 

Kroni twig to twig, from bank to bank it dances, 

Heedless what iinbridged gulfs may disunite 
The object from the wish. In wanton might, 

Spring-like, you tell the rugged skeleton, 

That bares its wiry branches to the sun. 

Thou hast no leaves . . therefore with ferwers yrcriv bright. 
Therefore ! Fair maiden’s lips such word ill suits. 

From her it only means, I will, 1 tvhh. 

She scorns her pet.—unless he put on boots, 

Straight plunges throu.^h the water at the fish. 

Nor lets / dare not wait upon I would: 

For what’s impo>sible must sure be good. 

Therefore / With soft, bright lips such words ill ?ujt. 
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Man's bard, c!«ncht tnontb, whence words nnrath ’do slip, 

May wear out stones with its slow ceaseless drip. 

But ye who play on Fancy's hope-strung lute, 

Shun the dry chaff that chokes and strikes her mute. 

Yet grieve not that ye may not cleave the ground. 

And hunt the roots out as they stray around: 

Tis yours to cull the blossoms and the fruit. 

Therefore could never yet link earth to heaven: 

Therefore ne’er yet brought heaven down on earth. 

Where therefore dies, Faith has its deathless birth!, 

To Hope a sphere beyond its sphere is given : 

And Love bids therefore stand aside in awe, 

Is its own reason, its own holy law. fOt 

t Fneath ~ anmallr i O.E. 


Female education is often a gaudy and tawtlry setting, 
which cumbers and almost hides the jewel it ought to 
bring out. a. 

Politeness is the outward g.aTment of gootlwill. But 
many are the nut-shells, in which, if you crack them, 
nothing like a kernel is to be found. A. 

With what different eyes do we view an action, when it is 
our own, and when it is another's ! A. 

We seldom do a kindness, which, if wc consider it rightly, 
is not abundantly repaid; #nd we should hear little of 
ingratitude, unless we were so apt to exaggerate the worth 
of our better deedr, and to look for a return in proportion to 
our own exorbitant eslinnate. A. 

A gjrl, when entering on her teens, was observed to be 
very serious; and, on her aunt’s asking her whether anything 
was the matter, she said, she was afraid that reason was 
coming. 

One might wish to know whether she ever felt'Equally 
serious, after it had come. If so, she differed from most 
of her own sex, and from a large part of the other. But 
the shadows in the morning and evening are longer tlian 
at noon. 

Eloquence is speaking out...out of the abundance of the 
heart, the only .source from which truth can flow in a 
passionate, persuasive torrent. Nothing can be juster than 
Quintilian’s remark (x, 7, 15), ‘Pectus e.st, quod disertos 
facit, et vis mentis; ideoque imperitis qitoque, si modo sint 
aliquo aifectu concitati, verlia non desunt.’ This is the 
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. explanation of that singular psychological phenomenon, Irish 
eloquence; I do not mean that of the orators merely, but that 
of the whole people, men, women, and children. 

It is not solely in the Gospel that people go out into the 
desert to gape after new spiritual incarnations. They 
have sometimes been sought in moral deserts, often in 
intellectual. 

, The book which men throw at one another’s head the 
oftenest, is the Ihhle ; as though they misread the text about 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and fancied it took people, instead 
of being taken, by force. 

t' 

Were we to strip our sufietings of all the aggravations 
which our over-busy imaginations heap upon them, of all 
that our impatience and wilfulness embitters in them, of all 
that a morbid craving for sympathy induces us to display to 
others, they w'ould shrink to less than half their bulk; and 
what remained would be comparatively easy to support, a. 

In addition to the sacnfices prescrilxid by the Law, eveiy 
Israelite was permitted to make freewill-offerings, the only 
limitation to which wms, that they were to be according as 
the Ijord had blessed liim. What then ought to be the 
measure of our freewill-ofierings?: ought they not to be 
infinite ? e. 

Many persons arc so afraid of breaking the third command¬ 
ment that they never speak of God at all; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, never think of Him. 

Others seem tu interpret it by the law of contraries; for 
they Aver take God’s name except in vain. So apt too are 
people to indulge in sclf-delusioiw, that many of these have 
ranked themselves among the staunch friends and champion.s 
of the Church. U. 

On ne se gene pas dans cette vie : on ne se presse pas pour 
I’autre. U. 

A sudden elevation in life, like mounting into a rarer 

atmosphere, swells us out, and often perniciously. u. 

What would become of a man in a vacuum? All his 
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members would bulge out until they burst. This is the true 
image of anarchy, whether political or moral, intellectual or 
spiritual. We neeil the pressure of an atmosphere around 
us, to keep us whole and at one. u. 

Pantheism answers to ochlocracy, and leads to it; pure 
monotheism, to a despotic monarchy. If a type of trini- 
tarianism is to be found in tlie political world, it «ust be a 
government by three estates, tria iuncta in uno. u. 

f 

A strong repugnance is felt nowaday.s to .all a priori 
reasoning ; and to call a .‘:ystem an a /r/e/v sy>iem is deemed 
enough to condemn it. Let the materialist then fall b}' 
his ,own doom. For he is the most presumptuous 
a fnori reasoner, who peremptorily lays rlown beforehand, 
that the solution of every intellectual and moral phenomenon 
is to be sought and found in what comes immediately under 
the cognisance of the senses. U. 

What is sansculotterie, or the folly of the licacamisadoSy 
but man’s stripping himself of the fig-leaf? He has forgotten 
that there is a God, from whom he needs to hide himself; 
and he prostitutes his nakedness in the eyes of the world. 
Thus it is a step in the process, which is ever going on, where 
it is not counteracted by conscience and faith, of bcstializing 
humanity. u. 

It is a favourite axiom with our political economists, an 
axiom which has been far more gro-ssly abused by the exag¬ 
gerations and misapplications of its advocates, than it ever 
can be by the invectives of its opponents, that the want 
produces the supply. In other words, poverty produces 
wealth; a vacuum produces a plenum. 

Now Ilevfa, it is true, in the Platonic Fable, is the mother 
of’E/Jwj. But she is not the mother of llopos. On the con¬ 
trary it is, when impregnated by ll 6 pos, that .she brings forth 
'Ep«s, who then, according to the chorus of the Birds, may 
become the parent of all things. This Greek fuldc, which 
is no less superior to the modern .system in profound wi.sdom 
than in beauty, will enable us to discern the real value of 
the above-mentioned axiom, and the limits within which it 
is applicable, and at the same time to expose the fallacy 
involved in its extension beyond those limits. 

H'ani is an ambiguous term. It means mere destitution ; 
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fttul k means desire: it may be equivalent to tlevla, or to 
'Epu>t. These two senses are often confounded ; or a logical 
trickster will slip in one instead of the other. Mere destitu¬ 
tion cannot produce a supply: of itself it cannot even 
produce a desire. There is no necessity by which our being 
without a thing constrains us to wish for it. We are without 
wings; but this does not make us want to have them; nor 
would such a want cause a pair to shoot out of our shoulders. 
The wishfng-cap of Fortunatus belongs to the cloud-land of 
poetical, or to the smoke-land of philosophical dreamers. 

• The wants which lend to produce a supply, are of two 
kinds, instinctive•nd artificial. The former seek after that, 
a desire of which has been imjdanted in us by Nature; the 
latter after that, which we have been taught to desire by 
experience. Thu-s, in order that “Epus should spring from 
Ilevta, it is necessary that .she should have been overshadowed 
by JI6pos, either consciously or unconsciously. The light 
must enter into the darknes'^, ere the darkness can know 
that it is w'ithout ligltt, and open its heart to desire and 
embrace it. 

Even with reference to Commerce, from which our axiom 
has been derived, we may see that, though the want, when 
created, lends to produce a supply, there must have been a 
supply in the first instance to produce the want. Thus in 
England at present few articles of consumption are deemed 
more indispensable than potatoes and tea ; and vast exertions 
are employed in supplying the want of them. But everybody 
knows that the.se wants are entirely artificial, and that they 
were produced gradually, anil very .slowly, by the introduction 
of these articlc.s, which now rank among the prime necessaries 
of our economical life. 

If we take the piinciple we are speaking of in this, its 
right ^nse, it has indeed been very widely operative, in the 
moral and intellectual, as well as in the physical history of 
man. In fact it is only the witness borne by the whole order 
of Nature to the truth of the divine law, that they who seek 
shall find. Our constitution, and that of the world around 
us, has been .so exquisitely adapted to each other, that not 
only did they harmonize at the first, but all the changes and 
v.arietics in the one have calletl forth corresponding changes 
and varieties in the other. It is interesting to trace the 
adjustments by which accidental deficiencies are remedied, 
to observe how our bodily frame fits itself to circumstance.s, 
and seems almost to put forth new faculties, when there is. 
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need of them. The blind leaian, as it were, to see with their 
ears; the deaf, to hear with their eyes. Let both theso 
senses be taken away: the touch comes forw ard and assumes 
their office. In like manner the physical characteis of men 
in different stages of society are modified and moulded by the 
wants which act on them. Savages, for example, have a 
•strength and sharpness of perception, which in civilized life, 
being no longer needed, wears away. 

Thus, if a want is of such a kind as to give* rise to a 
demand, it will produce a supply, or some sort of substitute 
for it. In other words, the nature and extent of the supply 
will depend in great measure on the naturt; and extent of the 
demand. But when the same axiom is applied, as it often 
has been, to prove the uselessness of those great national 
institutions, w'hich are designed to elevate and to hallow 
our nature, when it is contended, for in>lance, that our 
Universities are useless, because the want oi knowledge will 
produce the best supply, without the aid of any endowments 
or privileges conferred or sanctioned by the Slate, or that the 
want of religion will produce an adtxjuaie supply, without 
a National Establishment, the ground is shifted ; and the 
argument, if pushed to an extreme, would amount to this, 
that omnia Jiunt ex nihilo. 

Here is a double paralogism. It is true indeed, as I have 
admitted above, that, if a want be felt, so as to excite a 
desire and a demand, it will produce a supply of some sort 
or other. This however is itself the main difficulty with 
regard to our intellet*^!^! and moral, above all, our spidtual 
wants, to awaken a consciousness and feeling of them, and a 
desire to remove them. W'here a certain degree of supply 
exists, such as that of knowledge in the educated classes of 
society, custom and shame and self-respect will excite a 
general demand for a somew hat similar amount of knowledge. 
But, if it is to go beyond tho.se limits in any departSient, it 
can only be through the influence of persons who have 
attained to a higher eminence ; so that here too the supply 
will precede the demand. On the other hand they who 
have bad any concern with the education of the lower 
classes, will be aware of the enormou-* power which the vis 
inertiae possesses in them, and what strong stimulants are 
required to counteract it. As to our spiritual wants, though 
they exist in all, they are so feeble in themselves, and so 
trodden under foot and crushed by our carnal .appetites and 
;^worldly practices, you might as well expect that a field of 
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corn, over which a regiment ®f cavalry has been galloping to 
* and fro, will rise up to meet the sun, as that of ourselves we 
shall seek food for our spiritual wants. Even when the 
Bread of Life came down from heaven, we turned away from 
it, and rejected it. Even when He came to His own^ His 
own received Him not. 

Moreover, if we suppose a people to have become in some 
measure conscious of its intellectual and its spiritual wants, 
so that at! intellectual and spiritual demand shall exist among 
them, they in whom it exists will be very ill htted to judge 
the trjality of the supply which they want. They may 
distinguish between good tea and bad, between good w'ine 
and bad, thtmgh even that requires some culture of the 
perceptive faculty. But with regard to knowledge, especially 
that of spiritual truth, they will be at the mercy of every 
impudent quack, unless some deternjinate provision is made 
by the more intelligent part of the nation, whereby the 
people shall be su(q)lied with duly qualified guides and 
instructors. 

That such institutions, like everything else here on earth, 
are liable to corruption and perversion, I do not deny. Even 
solar time is not true time. But correctives may be devised ; 
and in all such institutions there should be a power of 
modifying and adapting themselves to new wants that may 
spring up. This however would lead me too far. I merely 
wished to point out the gross fallacy in the argument by 
which such institutions are impugned. U. 

’ITie main part of the foregoing remarks was written many 
years ago, on being told by a friend, that he had heard the 
argument liere refuted urged as quite couclusive against our 
Universities and our Church-esiablishment, by certain Scotch 
philo^phers <,>f repute. '^I'he fallacy seemed to me so glaring, 
that 1 could hardly understand how any persons, with the 
slightest habit of close thinking, could fail to detect it. 
Hence I was a good deal surprised at reading in a newspaper 
several years after, that Dr Chalmers, in the L.ectures 
which he <!clivcrcd in London in 1838, had complained at 
gieat length and with hiitciness, of some one who had 
purloined this reply to the economical argument from him, 
and who had deprive<i hian of the fame of being the discoverer. 
As these Lectures are printed in the collection of his fVorks^ 
this complaint must have been greatly mitigated, and is 
Ucgr.'ided into a note. Honour to the great and good man, 
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wiio, having b«en bred and trained in an atmosphere charged 
with similar sophisms, was the first, as it would seem, to' 
detect this mischievous one, or at least to expose it I But 
surely, of all things, the last in wliich we should lay claim to 
a monopoly or a patent, is truth. Even in reganl to more 
recondite matters, it has often been seen that great dis¬ 
coveries have, so to say, been trembling on the tongue of 
several persons at once; and he who has had the^ privilege 
of enunciating them has merely been the Eliigelman in the 
army of Knowledge. If others utter a truth, which we 
fancy we have discovered, at the same time with our.selvei, 
or soon after, and independently, we shbuld not grudge 
them their share in the honour, but rather give thanks for 
such a token that the discovery is timely, that the world was 
ready for it, and wanted it, and tliat its spies were gone out 
to seek it. U. 

j4/ft0y or some word answering to it, is given in the 
grammars of most languages as an example o[ the verb; 
jierhaps because it expresses the most univeisal feeling, the 
deling which is mixed up with and forms the key-note 
of all others. The disciples of the selfish schoed indeed 
acknowledge it only in its reflex form. If one of them wrote 
a grammar, his instance would be 

Je m’aime. Nous nous aimons. 

Tu t’aimes. Vous vous airnez. 

II s’aime. 11 s s’aiinent. 

Yet the poor simple Greeks did not know lh.it 
would admit of a middle voice. U. 

The common phrase, /<? /« /r’rr, well expresses the im¬ 

mersion of the soul in love, like that of the body in light. 
Thus South says, in his Sermon O/t the Creation (vci*. i, p. 
44), * Love is such an affection, as cannot so properly be said 
to be in the soul, as the soul to be in that.’ u. 

Man cannot emancipate himself from the notion that the 
earth and everything on it, and even the sun, moon, and 
stars, were made almost wholly and solely for his sake. 
Yet, if the Earth and her creatures are made to supply him 
with food, he on his part is made fb till the Earih, and to 
prepare and train her and all her creatures for the fulfilme nt 
of their appointed works. If he would win her favours, he 
must woo her by faithful and diligent service. There should 
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be a perpetual rcciprocalif)n of kind offices. * As the Earth 
shareil in his I'all, so is she to share in his redesoption, 
waiting, with all her creatures, in earnest expectation for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. At jirescnt, if he often 
treats her inMdiinf.dy and domineeringly, the Earth in 
revenge has the last word, and silences and swallows him 
up. u. 

• 

Two streams circulate ihrnugh the universe, the stream of 
Life, and tlie stream rjf l)c:i;h llarli feeds, and feeds upon 
the other. Fur they arc p r[)e:ua!ly crossing, like the 
serpents round M(.:curv’> iuccus, wherewith animas ilk 
e7>ocat 0)'co (!/■<;:' sii/> Tarlara tristia mittit. 

I'hey began almost tog. ilier; and they will terminate 
together, in the «amv nncitbomable ocean; after which 
they will sepaiale, an ! t. I.e contrary directions, ami nevt.i 
meet again. U. 


If ra-;.*-; have w'uiicrfd, 'mi-Is haw Iilowii : 

If ra.n li.o win.',’, haw dricil: 

If la a!-. l'a\e tiven raxaged, seeds are sown : 

And Vt' >id.-wuri'n lives, if j'oets have uieil. 

!■ or alt tliin'.;-: are equal here upon earth : 

' I is the asli's of joy lhai cive Sorrow lier hirlh: 

And Sorrow's i arl; rloiul, alter h urins awhile, 

Clr nieks, or is hrigiitened by Hope to a smile. 

Where the ile. th-'a ll toikd, the merry chime rings; 

Where wa'.ed lii- eyp:•••s-., myrtles spica.i ; 

When I’a'sioti is tit.vadng, J'rieud-hip springs, 

And fee ‘ - 'i''.-; 1- oe wliich Fancy Ined. 

The consumnmtion of 1 leatlien virtue was expressed in the 
wish of the K man, that Ins house wore of glass ; so might 
all meji behold evciy action of hi.-, life. The perfection of 
Christum goodness i.s defined 1 y tlw .simple ctunmand, which 
however is the most ar uou.s evc-r laid upon man, not to let 
the left hand know wiiat tiie right liand does. For the eye 
which ovcrlottks the Chiislian, is tlic eye which sees in secret, 
and which cannot be lieccivcrl, the eye which does not need 
glass as a medium of sight, ant! winch pierces into what no 
glass can n veal. U, 

Hardly any d^am i.s so noxious ns prai.se ; perhaps none: 
for those whom praise corrupts, might else have wrought 
good in their gvnciatiou. Like Tarquin, it cuts off the 

P 
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tallest plants. Be sparing of it therefore, ye parents, as ye 
would be of some deadly drug ; withhold your children from 
it, as ye would from the flowers on the brink of a precipice. 
Whatsoever you enjoin, enjoin it as a duty ; enjoin it because 
it is right; enjoin it because it is the will of God; and 
always without reference to what man may say or think of it. 
Reference to the opinion of the world, and deference to the 
opinion to the world, and conference with it, and inference 
from it, and preference of it above all things, above every 
principle and rule and law, human or divine, all this will 
come soon enough without your inUtrfercjice, As easily 
might you stop the east wind, or check the Idight it bears 
along with it. Ask your own conscience, reader; probe 
yotir heart; walk through its labyrinthine chambers; and 
trace the evils you feel within you to tht'ir s(nirce: do you 
not owe the first seeds of many of your moral diseases, and 
the taint which cankers your belter feelings, to your having 
drunk too deeply of this delicious poison ? 

At first indeed it may seem harmless. The desire of praise 
seems to be little else than the desire of apjrrobation : and by 
what lodestar is a child to be guided, unless by the approving 
judgment of its parent ? But, although their languages on 
the confines are so similar as scarcely to be distinguisliable, 
you have only to advance a few hteps, and you will finil that 
you are in a foreign country, happy if you discover it to be an 
enemy’s, before you become a ca[)tive. Approl»aiiun speaks 
of the thing or action r 77ia^ is ri^ht. What you have done 
is right. Praise is always personal. It begins indeed gerttly 
with the particul.ir instance, You have done rii^ht; but it 
soon fixes on everlasting attributes, and passes from You are 
right, through Yo 74 are a good child. You arc a nice child. You 
are a sweet child, to that which is the crudest of all, You are 
a clffver child. For God in Ilis mercy has hitherto prdlierved 
goodness from being much fly-blown and desecrated by 
admiration. People who wish to be stared at, seldom try 
hard to be esteemed good. Vanity takes a shorter and more 
congenial path: and the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge is 
still, in a secondary way, one of the bails which catch the 
greatest number of souls. When a child has once eaten of 
that fruit, and been told that it is worthy to eat thereof, it 
longs for a second bile; not however so much from any strong 
relish for the fruit itself, as from the hope of renewing the 
pleasing titillations by which the first mouthful had been 
followed. This longing in lime becomes a craving, tlis 
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craving a gnawing ravenousness: nothing is palatable, save 
what pampers it; but there is nothing out of which it cannot 
extract some kind of nourishment. 

Yet, alas!, it is on this appetite that we rely, on this almost 
alone, for success, in our modern systems of Education. We 
excite, stimulate, irritate, drug, dram the pupil, and then 
leave him to do what he pleases, heedless how soon he may 
break do*'n, so he d(jes but start at a gallop. Nothing can 
induce a human being to exert himself, except vanity or 
jealousy: such is our primary axiom; and our deductions 
are wortiiy of it. ^ Emulaticui, Emulation, is the order of the 
day, Emulation in its own rame, or under an alias as 
Competition ; and only look at the wonders it has effected ; 
it has even tmr.etl the hue of tlie I'.thiop’s skin : it has set all 
the blackiiig*inong.;rs in England emulating and competing 
with each other in whitcwasliing every wall throughout the 
country. Emulation is dcclareil to l)c the only principle we 
can trust with safety : for principle it is called ; although it 
implies the rejection and denial of all principle, of its efficacy 
at le.a.st, if not of its existence, and is a base of compromise 
between principle and ojunion, in which the thing.s of eternity 
are made to bow down before the wayward notions and 
passions of the day. Nay, worse, this principle, or no¬ 
principle, is adopted as the main sjiring and motive in a 
scheme of National, and even of Religious Education, by the 
professing disciples of the Master who declared, that, if any 
man desfres to be iirst, he shall be l.ist, and whose Apostle 
has numlxTcd Emulation among the works of the fleshy 
together with adultery, idolatry, hatred, strife, and murder. 
We may clamour as wc will about the unchristian practices 
of the Jesuits: the Jesuits knew loo much of Christianity, 
ever to coniniit such an outrage against its spirit, as to make 
childrA pass through the furnace of the new Moloch, 
Emulation 

But lot me turn from these noisy vulgar paradoxes, to look 
at Wisdom in her quiet gentleness, as in Wordsworth’s sweet 
language she describes the growth of her favourite 

A ninid whom tb«re were none lo praise, 

Aiul very few to love. 


* This was writltn in iSeC. Since then the worship of Emulation has 
been assailed in many quarters ; and tlrs system of our National Schools 
has been improved. Still the idol has not yet been cast down; and what 
was true in matter of priuciple then, is just as true now. 
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The air of these simple words, after the hot, close atmosphere 
I have been breatliing, is as soft and refreshing as the touch 
of a rose-leaf to a leverish cheek. The truth however, so 
exquisitely expressed in them, was equally present to persons 
far wiser than our system-makers, the authors of our popular 
tales. The Ireautiful story of Cinderella, among others, shows 
an insight into the elements of all tiiat is lovely in character, 
seldom to be paralleled in these days. c 

Ought not parents and chil iren tlten to be fond of each 
other ? 

You, who can interrupt me with such a question, murft 
have a very fond notion of fondness. \Mia‘lever is peculiar 
in fondness, whatever distinguishes it from l(.)ve, is faulty. 
Fondness may dote and l>e fiadi h: Love is ojdy another 
name for Wisdom. It is the \\’i.-,..i<);n of the AlTcctions, as 
Wisdom is the I.ove of the Undets'anding. I'undness may 
flatter and be flailered: Love shrinks fruin ilatlery, from 
giving or receiving it. Love l;nows that there are things 
which are not to be seen, that there are things which are not 
to be talked of; ami it shrinks equally from the thought of 
polluting what is invisible by its gaze, and <.)f profaning what 
IS unutterable by its prattle. Its origin is a mystery : its 
essence is a mystery : every pulsation ol its being is mysteri¬ 
ous: and it ts aware lliat it cannot break the shell, and 
penetrate the mystery, without destroying Imth itself and its 
object *. For the cloud, which is so I'caiitiful in the distatice, 
when the sunbeams arc sleeping on its pillow, if you go loo 


* Since the above w.ss written, I have met v.Iih the same thoughts in 
a pamphlet written hy Pa^sow, tiie ixrellent lexicographer, tiuniig the 
controversy excited by the atteiniit to introduce gymnastic exercises us 
an instrument of education. ‘ If our love for our country is to be 
sincere, without ostentation and affectation, it cannot be productd 
immediately by instruction .aiid directitru., like a branch of^ieniitic 
knowledge. It must rest, like every tdher kiiitl of love, on something 
unutterable and incomprehensible, l.ove may be fostered : it may l>e 
influenced by a gentle guitiance (Vein afar: but, if the yotithful mind 
becomes conscious of this, all the j.itnpl.city i>f the feeling is destroyed ; 
its native gloss is brushed olf. Sucli too is the case with the love of our 
country, l-ikc the love for our p.vrents, it exists in the child front the 
beginning ; but it has no permanency, anil c.annot expand, if the child is 
kept, like a stranger, at a distattce from his country. No stmies about 
it, no exhortations will avail, as a su! stitutc : we nuist see our country, 
feel it, breathe it in, as we do Nature. Then history m.ay be of use, and 
after a time reflection, consciousness. But our first care ought to be for 
institutions, in which the spirit of our country lives, without being uttered 
in w'ords, and takes possession of men's minds involuntarily. For a love 
derived from precepts is none Tumziel, p. 142. 
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near and enter it, is only clank and dun : you find nothing, 
you learn nothing, except that you have been tricked. Often 
have We been told that Love palls after fruition ; and this is 
the reasi'-n. When it has plucked off its feathers for the sake 
of staring at them, it can never sew them on again : when it 
is swinisl), it is in a double sense guilty of suicide. Its 
dwelling is like that of the Inrlian God on the lotus, upon 
the bos#m of IJcauly, rising out from the playful waters of 
feelings which cannot be lixcd : and it cannot turn up the 
lotus to look under it, xvilhout oversetting and drowning 
1 t^elf; it earning tear up its root, to plant it on the firm 
ground of sci jniitic conviction, but it wiiiiers and dies. Such 
as love wisely tlicrcforc, cherish the mystery, and handle the 
blossom delicately and charily; for so only will it retain its 
amaranthine beauty. 

There is no greater necessity for a father’s or mother’s love 
to vent itself in bepraising their child, than for the child’s 
love to vent itself in beprai.sing its father and mother. The 
latter is too pure and reverential to do so : why should the 
former be los rcverenti;d? Or can any object be fitter to 
excite reverence, than the .s])irit of a child, newly sent forth 
from God, in all the loveliness of innocence, with all the 
fiiscinalion of helplessness, and with the secret destinies of 
its future being lianging like clouds around its unconscious 
form ? On the contrary, as, the less w'aler you have in your 
kettle, the sooner it begins to make a noise and smoke, so 
is it with affection : the less there is, the more speedily it 
sounds, and smokes, and evaporates, talking itself at once 
out of breath and into if. I^ay, when parents are much in 
the habit of sho\vcring praises on their children, it is in great 
measure fur the sake of the pleasing vapour which rises upon 
themselves. Tor the whirlj)Ool of Vanity sucks in whatever 
near it. 'I'he vain are vain of everything that belongs 
to them, of their houses, their clothes, their eye-glasses, the 
while of their nails, and, alas ! even of their children. 

Equally grouinilcss would be the notion that children need 
to l>c thus ma<le much of, in order to love their parents. 
Such treatment rather weakens and shakes affection. For 
there is an instinct of modesty in the human soul, that 
instinct which manifests itself so beautifully by enabling us 
to blush ; and, until this instinct has been made callous by the 
rub of life, it cannot help looking distrustfully on praise. 
Thus Steffens, in his Malkohn (i, p. 379)» represents a hand¬ 
some, manly boy, whom a number of ladies treated with 
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vociferous admiration, caressing and kissing him, and calling 
him a lovely child, quite an angel. * But he was very much 
annoyed at this, and at length tore himself away impatiently, 
pressed close to his mother, and complained aloud and 
vexatiously: Why do they kiss and caress me so? / can^t 
bear it\ A beautiful contrast to this is supplied by 
Herder’s recollections of his father, as related by his widow 
{JSrinnemngen aus Herders I.eben, i, p. 17 .): ‘ Whofi he was 
satisfied with me, his face grew bright, and he laid his hand 
softly on my head, and called me Goiicsfricdc {God'speace: 
his name was Gottfried). This was ray fjreatcst, sweete^ 
reward’. 'I'his exemplifies the distinction drawn above 
between praise and, approbation. 

The very pleasure occasione>l by praise is of a hind which 
implies it to be something unex})cctcd and forbidden, and 
not more than half desevved. llesidi-s, as I have already 
said, the habit of feeding on it Vtreods such an insatiable 
hunger, that even a parent may in time grow to be valuer! 
chiefly as ministering to the gratification of this appetite. 
Hence wwild spring a state like that describeil by Robert 
Hall in his sermon on Modern Infidelity (p. 38 ) ‘ Conceive 
of a domestic circle, in which cacli member is elated by a 
most extravagant opinion of himself, and a proportionable 
contempt of every other, is full of little contrivances to catch 
applause, and, whenever he is not praised, is sullen and 
disappointed.’ 

Affection, to be ynu'c and durable, must be altogether 
objective. It may indeed be nursed liy the memory of 
benefits received ; but it has nothing to do with hope, except 
the hope of intercourse and communion, of interchanging 
kind looks and W 'rds, and of performing kind deeds. 
Whatever is beside this, is not love, but lust, it matters not 
of what appetite, nor whether of the body or of the^lnind. 

U. 

What a type of a happy family is the family of the Sun I 
With what order, with what harmtiny, with what blessed 
peace, do his children the planets move around him, shining 
with the light which they drink in from their parent’s face, 
at once on him and on one another ! U. 

How great is the interval between gamboling and gambling. 
One belongs to children, the other to grown up people. If 
■‘jan angel were looking on, might he not say Is this what man 
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Uarns from life ? Was it for this that the father of a new 
generation was preserved from the waters of the Flood ? V. 

O that old age were truly second childhood ! It is seldom 
mote like it than the berry is to the rosebud. 

Few things more vividly teach us the difference between 
the li^ng objects of Nature and the works of man’s con¬ 
trivance, than the impressions produced, when, after a lapse 
of years, we for the first time revisit the home of our 
childiiood. On enteiing the old house, how strangely 
clianged does* everything appear! We look in vain for 
much that our fancy, unchecked by the knowledge of any 
other world than that immediately around, had pictured to 
itself; and we turn away in half incredulous disappointment, 
as vve pass from room to rocun, and our memory calls up the 
various events connected with them. It almost seems to us 
as though, while our minds have been expanding at a 
distance, the familiar chambers and halls must have been 
growing narrower, and are threatening, like the prison-tomb 
in Eastern story, to close upon all the joys of our childhood, 
and to crush them for ever. 

But, when wc quit the house of man’s building, and seek 
for fellow’ship wdth the past among the living, boundless 
realities of Nature, all tliat w'c had lost is regained ; and we 
find how faithful a guardian angel she has been, and how 
richly she restores us a hundredfold the treasures we had 
committed to her keeping. The waters of the peaceful 
river, winding through the groves where the child delighted 
to wander, speak to us in the same voice now, in which they 
spoke then ; and,, while we listen to them, the confiding 
lilies upborne no less lovingly on their bosom, than when in 
ear^ days we vainly tried to tear them from it, are an 
emblem of the happy thoughts which we had cast upon them, 
and which they have preserved for us until we come to 
reclaim them. The bright kingfisher darting into the river 
recalls our earliest visions of beauty ; and the chorus of birds 
in the groves seem not only to welcome us l^ack, but also 
to reawaken the pure melodies of childhood in its holiest 
aspirations. In like manner, as we walk under the deep 
shade of the stately avenues, the whisperings among the' 
branches seem to flow from the spirits of the place, giving 
back their portion of the record of our childish years; and 
we are reminded of the awe with which that shade impressed 
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us, and of the first time we felt anythinj; like fear, when, on 
ti dark evening, the sudden cry of the screech-owl taught us 
that those trees liad other inhabitants, beside the birds to 
wliich we lislenrd wiih siicli delight by day. 

Thus the whole of Native appears to us full of living 
echoe-:, to which \vc uttered our hopes and joys in childhood, 
though the sound i>f her response only now for the first lime 
reneijes onr ears. Ih . i i where we, as it were, reccif'e back 
the tokens ui a fi.rmtjr love, which we had too long forgotten, 
btit wliieli has (on inuel lailhful to us. Hence W'O shall 
retu n to our n oi k i • t c world with :i wi-er and truer heart,* 
having 1 arm iiai iiii> iiie is indeed I he seed-thne for eternity, 
.and that in al! our acts, from the simjdest to the highest, 
we are sowing what, though it may apjiear for a lime to die, 
only dies to ! c <.|uicken..d an.i to be.ir tiuit. (■ 

May we not conceive too, that, if a spirit, after having 
passed through the manifild pi . asure -and cares and anxieties 
and passions and feveli^h struggles of this mortal life, and 
been removed from them by deaih, were to revisit this home 
of its an'emorlal existence, it would in like manner shrink 
in amazed and sickening disappointment from the narrow, 
petty, mean, miserable objects of all its earthly aims and 
Comteniions, and wouM at the same time be filled wdth 
wonder and adoration, as it conteinpla-ted the infinite wisdom 
and love, manifested both in the whole structure and order 
of the Divine Purposes, and in their perfect correspondence 
to its own imperfectly understood wants and desires? U. 

As well iiiiciht you vi.Tii(.h out a vc- cl's jiaih 
Aittid tin; gain’ools of the lianciti.:; waver., 

Or track the laz> footstep^ of a s'.tir 

Across the blue aby.-.s, .'i.s Itoix: to trace 

The motions of he spitii. lv.ir.icr task 

M’o clench tliC h ttiiless rav, than to arrest 

tier airy thousfits. FI <w<;r alli i flow- r .'he sips. 

And sucks their honied fr;!granc>*, nor bedints 
Their lirifthtuess, nor apfa^ars to sp >il their -lores ; 

And all she Ifi’hts on s<;cins to grow more lair. 

Fuller, in his Good 7'honfihls in IVorse Tin/es, has a 
passage on Ejaculations, in which he introducc-s the foregoing 
image .so prettily, that I will <]uotc it. * The field wherein 
bees feed is no whit the barer for their biting. When they 
have taken their full repast on flowers or grass, the ox may 
feed, the sheep fat, on their reversions. The reason is, 
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because those little chemists distil only the refined part of 
the flower, leaving the grosser substance thereof. .So 
ejaculations bind not men to any bodily observance, only 
busy the spiritual half, which niaketh them consistent with 
the prosecution of any other einpluyment.’ U. 

When we are gazing on a sweet, guileless child, playing in 
the exj^berance of its happiness, in the light of its own starry 
eyes, we are tempted to deny that anything so lovely can 
have a corrupt nature latent within ; and we would gladly 
’ disbelieve that the germs of evil are lying in these beautiful 
blossoms. \’^t, in the tender green of the sprouting 
nightshade, we can already recognise the deadly poison, 
that is to fill its ripened berries. Were our discernment of 
our own nature, as clear as of plants, we should probably 
perceive the embryo evil in it no less distinctly. /u. 

A little child, on first seeing the Thames and being told 
it was a river, cried No, it can't t>c a river: it must be a pond. 
His notion of a river liad been formed from a little brook 
near his home; and the largest surface of water he was 
familiar with was a pond. Happy will it be for that child, 
if, when all his notions are modified by long experience, he 
still retains sucli simjilicity and reverence for the past, as to 
maintain the claim of the little bri)ok to the name, which, he 
once .supposed, e.specially belonged to it. 

In the infancy of oui spiritual consciousness how much do 
we resemble this child ! Every thought and feeling, in the 
little world in w hieh <jur spirits move, becomes all-importanl; 
each ‘.single spot is the whole earth’ to us: and everything 
beyond is judged of by its correspondence to what goes cn 
within it. If we perceive anything in others different from 
wha* we <leem to be right, we are apt to exclaim, like the 
little child, that it cannot be right or true : and thus our 
minds grow narrow and exclusive, at the very time when they 
have received the first impulse toward their enlargement. 
Such a state requires much gentleness and forbearance from 
those who are more advanced in their course, and have learnt 
to mistrust themselves more, and to look with more faith for 
the good around them, w'hatevei its form may be. For the 
mind, when it is first * putting forth its feelers into eternity 
is peculiarly sensitive, and needs to be led gradually, and to 
lie left much to the workings of its own experience. If it is 
met repulsively, by an assumption of superior wisdom, it may 
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either be driven back into a mere worship of self, in its 
various petty modes and forms ; or, should the person be of 
a bolder temper, he will cast off all faith in that, which he 
once accounted so precious, and, instead of recoj^nizing the 
germ of manhood in his infant state, and waiting for its 
gradual development, will be tempted to deny that there was 
any kind of life or light in it. 

If, in the birth and growth of the outward mun, the 
imperfect substance is so sacred in the eyes of Him who 
forms it, that all our members are written in Ilis book, and 
that He looks not at what it is in its imperfection, but at 
what it is to be in its perfection, how infinitely more precious 
and sacred should w’e esteem the development of the inner 
man! w'ith what love and reverence should we regar<l eacli 
member, however imperfect at first, and shelter it from 
everything that might check or distort its growth ! r. 

It is a scandal that the sacred name of Love should he 
given by wray of eminence to that form of it, which is 
seldomest found pure, and which very often has not a particle 
of real love in it. u. 

In those hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, sentimental 
novels, we often find the lover, us lie is misnamed, after he 
has irreparably wnmged and ruined his mistress, ])lea<ling 
that he was carried along irresistibly by the violence of his 
love: and I am afraid that such pictures are only representa¬ 
tions of what occurs far more fre(|aeritly in actual life. Not 
that this absolves the W'riters. For, instead of allaying and 
healing the disease, they Irritate and increase it. They 
would even persuade the victim of it that it is inevitable, 
nay, that it is an eruption and symptom of exuberant health. 
If however there be any case, n which it is plain that 
Violence is only Weakness grown rank, ih<; bastard brother 
of Weakness, it is this. Such love is not the ethereal, 
spiritual, self-consuming, self - purifying flame, but the 
darkling, smouldering one, that spits forth sparks of light 
amid volumes of smoke, being cru-.hed and almost extin¬ 
guished by the damp, black, crumbling load of the sensual 
appetites. So far indeed is sensual love from being the same 
thing with spiritual love, that it is the direct contrary, the 
hellish mask in which the fiend mimics and mocks it. For, 
while the latter enjoins the sacrifice of self to its object, and 
finds a ready obedience, the former is ravenous to sacrifice its 
object to self. U, 
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‘ It is strange (says Novalis) that the real ground of cruelty 
is lust.’ The truth uf this reniark flashed across me this 
morning, as I was looking into a bookseller’s window, where 
I saw /ilush'ations of the Passion of Love standing between 
two volumes of a History of the French Revolution, The 
same connection is pointed out by Uaaderin his Philosophical 
Essays (i, p. lOO). ‘ This impotence of the spirit of lies, his 
inubilify' to realize himself or come into being, is the cause of 
that inward fury, w’ith which, in his bitter destitution and 
lack t>f all personal existence, he seizes, or tries to seize upon 
all outward existences, in order to propagate himself in and 
with them, but with and in all, being merely a destroyer and 
devourer, like a fierce llamc, only brings forth a new death 
and new hunger, instead of the sabbatical rest of the com¬ 
pleted, successful manifestation and incarnation. Hence the 
real spirit and purpo-^e of murder and lust is one and the 
same, in every stage of being.’ Again, in another passage, 
he says (p, 192 ), ‘ He loho is not for Me is against Me ; and 
where the ^jiiril of love does not dwell, there dwells the spirit 
of murder. This is proved even by those manifestations of 
sin or hatred, winch seem the furthest removed from the 
desire of destruction or muider; as lor instance in the ease 
with which the impulse of lust transforms itself into that of 
murder, whether the latter ilisplays itself merely physically, 
or jisychically, in u hat the h'rench call perdre les femmes."^ 
The same terrible afunity is expressed by Milton in his 
catalogue uf the inmates of hell. 

N< xt Cliemos, the ohsceiie clrc.id of iMo.tb’ssons. 

Peor lii.-, other name, when he enticed 
Israel in .Siitim, on their innreli from Nile, 

'I'o do him \v;intoii riles, whitdi cost them woe. 

Yet thence his lustful orfpes he enlarged 

Kven to tluat hill uf scandul, by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide ; lust iaud by hate. 0. 

What is meant by Universal Philanthropy ? LoVe reejuires 
that its object should be stimelliing real, something positive 
and definite; as is proved hy all mythologies, in witich the 
attributes of the Deity are impe rsonated, to satisfy the 
cravings of tlie imaginalicut and of the heart: for the abstract 
God of philosophy can never excite anything like love. I 
can love this individual, or that individual ; I can love a 
man in all the might of his strength and of his weakness, in 
all the blooming fulnc.ss of his heart, and all the radiant 
glory of his intellect: 1 can love every particular blossom of 
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feeling, every single ray of thought: but the mere abstract, 
bodiless, heartless, soulless notion, the logical entity, Man, 
‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything’, alfords 
no home for my affections to abide in, no substance for them 
to cling to. 

Bur, although reality and jicrsonality are essential to him 
whom we are to regard w'ith affection, bodily presence is 
by no means necessary to the perception of realify and 
personality. Vain and fallacious have been the quibbles of 
those sophists, who have contended that no action can take 
place, unless the agent be immediately, tlvit is, as they 
understand it, corporeally present, liomerand Shakspeare 
have not ceased to act, and will not so long as the world 
endures. Nor does this action at all depend on the presence 
of their works before us. They cannot put forth all the 
energies of their genius, until they have purged themselves 
from this earthly dross, and become spiritual presences in 
the spirit. For nothing can act but .>]nrit : matter is unable 
to effect anything, save by the force il derives from some¬ 
thing .spiritual. The golden chains, by which Anaxagoras 
fabled that the sun was made fast in the heavens, are only a 
type of that power of Attraction, or, to speak at once more 
poetically and more philosophically, of that jiower of golden 
Love, which is the life and tlie liarmony of the universe. 

True love is not starved, but will often be ratlier fed and 
fostered, by the absence of its object. In I^andoi’s majestic 
language, in the Conversation between Kosciusko and Fonia- 
towski, ‘ Absence is not of matter: the body does not make 
it. Absence quickens our love and elevates our affections. 
Absence is the invisible and incorporeal mother of ideal 
beauty.’ Love too at sight, the possibility of which has 
beeii disputed by men of drouthy hearts and tmpul 
imaginations, can arise only from the meeting of fhose 
spirits which, before they meet, have beheld each other in 
inward vision, and are yearning to have that vision realized. 

u. 

Life has two ecstatic moments, one when the spirit catches 
sight of Truth, the other when it recognises a kindred spirit. 
People are for ever groping and prying around Truth ; but 
the vision is seldom vouchsafed to them. We arc daily 
handling and talking to our fellow-creatures; but rarely do 
we behold the revelation of a soul in its naked sincerity and 
fervid might. I’crhaps also these two moments generally 
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coincide. In some churches of old, on Christmas Eve, two 
small lights, typifying the Divine and the Human Nature, 
were seen k> approach one another gradually, until they met 
and blended, and a bright flame was kindled. So likewise 
it is when the two portions of our spiritual nature meet and 
blend, that the brightest flame is kindled within us. When 
our feelings are the most vivid, our perceptions are the most 
piercing; and when we see the furthest, we also feel the 
most. Perhaps it is only in the land of Truth, that spirits 
can discern each other; as it is when they are helping each 
other on, thaktiiey may be.st hope to arrive there. U. 


The loss of a friend often afflicts us less by the momentary 
shock, than when it is brougltt back to our minds some time 
afterward by the sight of some object associated with him in 
the memory, of something whicli reminds us that we have 
laughed together, or shed tears together, that our hearts 
have trembled beneath the same breeze of gladness, or that 
we have bower! our heads under the same stroke of sorrow. 
So may one behold the sun sink quietly below the horizon, 
without leaving anything to betoken that he is gone; while 
the -sky seems to stand unconscious of its loss, unless its chill 
blueness in the East be interpreted into an expression of 
dismay. But anon rose-tinted clouds, call them rather 
streaks of rosy light, come forward in tlic West, as it were 
to announce the ju-omise of a joyous resurrection. U. 

There are days on wliich the sun makes the clouds his 
chariot, and tr.xvcls on curtained behind them. Weary of 
shining Viefore a drowsy thankless world, he covers the glory 
of his face, but will not quite take away the blessing of his 
light; and now and then, as it were in pity, he withdraws 
the*veil for a monieni, and looks forth, to assure the earth 
that her best friend is still watching over her in the heavens; 
like those occasional visitations by which the I-ord, before 
the birth of the Saviour, assured mankind that he was still 
their God. U. 


Nothing is further than Earth from Heaven ; nothing is 
nearer than Heaven to Earth. U. 


I will close this Volume with the following Ode to Italy, 
written by my Brother marly thirty years ago, in November 
i8i8. IVhat would then have been deemed a vo'y bold, rash 




GUESSES AT TRUTH 


gT^ess may vaio perhaps he regarded as a prophecy ahout to 
receive its fulfilment. The interest u'kich every scholar^ 
every lover of poetry and art, every reverent student of 
history, must feel in the fate of Italy, luas deepened in my 
brother by his having been horn at Rome. 


ITAI.Y 

Stvike the loud liarp ; let the prelude he, 

Italy, Italy! 

That chord again, again that note of glee.. 

Italy, Italy! ^ 

Italy ! O Italy ! the very sound it charmeth ; 

Italy! O Italy! the name my hosom warmeth. 
High thoughts of self-devotions, 
Comjjassionate emotions, 

.'^oul-stirriiig reci^llection 

With hopes, their hright reflections, 

Kiish to iny troubled heart at thought of thee. 

My own illustrious, injured Italy. 

Dear queen of snowy mountains. 

And consecrated fountains. 

Within whose rocky heaven-aspiring pale 
Keauty has fixed a dwelling 
All others so excelling, 

To praise it right, thine own sweet tones would fail. 

Hail to thee ! Hiiii ! 

How rich art tiiou in lakes to poet dear. 

And those broad pines amid the sunniest glade 
So reigning through the year, 

Within the magic ci*'cle of their shade 
No sunbeam may appear! 

How fair thy double sea I 
In blue celestially 

Glittering and circling I —but 1 may not dwell 
On gifts, v'bidi, decking thee too well, 
Allured the spoiler. l,et me fix my ken 
Rather upon thy godlike men. 

The good, the wise, the valiant, and the fice, 

On history’s pillars towering gloriously, 

A trophy reared on high upon thy strarul. 

That every people, every clime 
May mark and understand, 

What memorable courses may be run. 

What golden never-failing treasures won, 

From time. 

In spite of chance. 

And worscr ignorance. 

If men be ruled by Duty’s firm decree, 

And Wisdom hold her paramount mastery. 

What art thou now ? Alas t Alas! 

Wee, woe! 



SECOND SERIES 


Tliat strength and virtue thus should pass 
from men below 1 
That so divine, so Wautifiil a Maid 
Should in the withering; dust be laid, ^ 

As one that—Hush 1 who dares with impious breath 
To speak of deatti ? 

The fool alone anti unbeliever weepeth. 

We know slie only sleepeth ; 

And from the dust, 

At the end of her correction, 

Truth hath decreed her joyous resurrection: 

She shall arise, she must. 

For can it be that wickedness has power 
To underuiinc or topple down the tower 
•Of virtue’s edifice? 

And yet that vice 

Should Ik- allowed on sacred ground to plant 
A rock of adamant? 

It is of ice, 

That rock, on destined to dissolve away 
I’lciore the righteous sun's returning ray. 

iUit whn shall hear the dazzling radiancy, 

When fir-t the royal Maid awaking 
Dartcih around her wild indignant eye, 

Wheti first her hright spear shaking, 

Fi-.ing her feet on earth, her h>oks on .sky, 

She standeth like the Archangel prompt to vanquish, 
N et still imploring succour from on high! 

O days of wearying hopes and passionate anguish, 
^Vhen will ye end ! 

Until that end be come, until I hear 

The Alps their mighty voices blend, 

'I’o swell and echo iiack the sound most dear 
'I’ll patriot hearts, the cry of Liberty, 

1 must live on. Ilut when the glonous Queen 
As erst is canopied with Freedom's sheen, 

\\ lien 1 have pressed, with salutation meet, 

And reverent love to kiss her honoured feet, 

1 then may die, 

Die how well satisfied ! 

('•inscioiKs that I liave w'atched the second birth 
Of her I’ve loved the most upon the earth, 

Oonscious beside 

'I hat no more beauteous sight can here be given! 
Sublliner visions are reserved for heaven. 




